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hiſtory of the French mo- 


narchy is the collection and ex- 
amination of what our predeceſ- 


have taught us concerning 


the origine and progreſs of this monarchy: 
the hiſtory of the heavens is likewiſe the col- 


lection and examination of what thoſe who 
lived before us have thought or learnt from 
their fathers concerning the origine of the hea- 


vens, and their relations to the earth. 


A judicious hiſtorian does not introduce 


into the body of 


his work all the memoirs 


he has been able to collect. He makes a 


choice, Whatever proves frivolous or evi- 
dently contrary to known facts, whatever is 
raſhly advanced or yoid of probability, he 
rejects, and only 


makes uſe of what has a 
A't. | natural 


rs at 


r = . 


long ſeparation from the body of ſociety has 
degraded and made to degenerate, frame to 
themſelves on this ſubject. We ſhall confine 
ourſelves to the recital of what has been cre- 
dited and publiſhed concerning the origine of 
the world and the celeſtial powers, by thoſe 
among whom the thread of the ancient hi- 
ſtory may have been preſerved intire, and who 
having always made up a large body of nations 
united among themſelves by the bonds of 
commerce, may have communicated to each 
other and continued ſome part of the primi- 
tive knowledge to our time. 
ut let an hiſtorian be ever ſo careful not 
to o regard any thing which bears not the cha- 
racter of truth; it often happens, that the 
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PLAN of the Wo R k. 
natural coherency, of what may be approved 


and make up an acceptable body of hiſtory. 
In undertaking, therefore, the hiſtory of the 


formation of the heavens and the origine f 


either of the different names given to the 


celeſtial bodies, or of the influences attributed 


to them, our chief buſineſs is, to uſe nothing 
but what has been believed on this ſubject 


by the moſt judicious, or by the nations that 


were beſt acquainted with paſt events; and 


to lay aſide the odd opinions of ſeveral nations 
concerning this matter. We ſhall not collect 


the notions which the Charibees, the inhabi- 


tants of Greenland, or other ſavages whom a 


matter in hand is connected with fables ſo fa- 


mous and of ſo great authority, that he is 
under a neceſſity to y_ the whole, and to 
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PLAN of the Worx. 


refute every part. For inſtance, the major 
part of our French hiſtorians have begun by 
giving us the Gauls for a nation conquered 
and inſlaved by the Franks: whence ſome (a) 


have drawn conſequences no leſs imaginary 


than this pretended conqueſt. The learned 


gentleman (5) who has given us the critical 


hiſtory of the eſtabliſhment of the French 


monarchy, was on this account indiſpenſably 
obliged, in order to demoliſh theſe conſequen- 


ces, to refute the fables at large which ſeemed 
to authorize them. He ſhews us the French 
kings ſtrictly united to the Gauls, and eſta- 
bliſhed among them long before Clovis. He 
ſhews us them imployed in the greateſt poſts 
of the Roman militia, and by little and little 


taking advantage of the weakneſs of the em- 
perors their maſters, to become ſovereigns of 


lieutenants which they were before. Which 


caſts a prodigious light on the diverſity of 


our laws and cuſtoms, whoſe origine was, 
that the Gauls being as free under our kings 
as they were under the emperors, were judged 
according to their peculiar laws, as the French 
tribes were according to theirs. 


The neceſſity of beginning by demoliſhing 


certain fables to eſtablith truth, is my preſent 
caſe, The moſt famous men that have ſpoken 


of the origine of the world, of the formation 
of the heaven and the earth, or of their mu- 


(a) H iſt. du gouwern. Frangois „ far. M. le Comte de Boullain- 
villiers. | | | | 

(6) The Abbe du Bos. 
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the benefit of ſuch an inquiry will be the in- 
forming us, that the very ſame miſtake which 
has peopled heaven with chimerical deities, 
has alſo given birth to a multitude of errors, 
that ſtill tyrannize over the major part of man- 


/ 


tual relations, are the heathen authors, the 


of nations; yet they have framed to 
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philoſophers of the ſeveral ages, and the ſacred 
writers. 'The whole of what the Egyptians, 
Phenicians, Greeks, and Romans have ſaid on 
this ſubject, is altogether fabulous. Though 
they were the moſt ingenious and moſt yo 

em- 
ſelves concerning coſmogony (a) and the pow- 


ers that have an influence on the preſervation _ 


of mankind, notions ſo very ſtrange, that they 


need not be confuted by arguments. They 
carry their own refutation along with them. 


But it is of importance to ſearch into their 


origine, either becauſe we are concerned to 
know, by what miſtake our fathers may have 
23 themſelves over to idolatry, which is 


diſgrace of the human mind; or becauſe 


From this examination of the heaven of 


poets, it is proper to paſs on to that of phi- 


loſophers. Who would believe that Gaſſendus, 


Deſcartes, and many other great logicians, 
have built the world upon foundations every 
whit as ruinous as the poets had done; and 


that their atoms, their ee matter, and 
their general laws, whic 


(a) The far nation of the cri. wes 
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* rout about in the framing of heaven and earth, 
are all of them frivolous notions, not leſs con- 


tradicted by daily experience than by the re- 


cital of the work of ſix days ? 9 
But if we believe philoſophers, Moſes has 
uſed ceconomy in his hiſtory, and conformed 
himſelf to the wants of the people, rather 
than to the rules of exact philoſophy. There 
is none among them but thinks his own phy- 
ficks far ſuperior to thoſe of the legiſlator of 
the Hebrews: and we all of us may remem- 
ber, that when we were but juſt out of our 


ſtudy of philoſophy, we were inwardly 
ſhocked, by the little conformity we obſerved. 


between the work of ſix days, and that world 
which had been conſtructed for us with ſo 
much pomp and apparatus, by the laws of 
motion applied to a certain primitive matter, 
according to the notions of ſome famous phi- 
loſopher. The high eſteem we had conceived 
for theſe laws ſo very fruitful in great effects, 
gave us no great prejudice in favour of thoſe 


ſpecial wills, which, in the recital of the cre- 


ation, are mentioned as the immediate cauſe 


of every individual being, and which aſſign 
to each of them its peculiar form and place, 


without making the birth of one part of them 
depend upon the action or influence of the 


reſt, I am very far from thinking, that the 


firſt culture Deſcartes and Malebranche have 
given our reaſon, was a leſſon of incredulity. 
I reſpe&t in theſe great men the beauty of 


their genius, and the uprightneſs of their in- 


tentions. 


PLAN of the Worx. 
tentions, But they have not ſeen all: and it 
is matter oſ fact, that unbelievers fanſy they 
find arms againſt revelation in theſe general 
laws, which are thought to have formed, or 
been able to form the world quite otherwiſe 
than what we are taught by the holy ſcripture. 
It is then moſt neceſſary to examine, whether 
the phyſicks of Moſes want our indulgence, 
as being addreſſed to the people; or whether 
it is not on the contrary our philoſophers who 

deſerve to be pitied for amuſing us with a fa- 
brick which far exceeds their capacity, or 
which proves at laſt altogether abſurd and 
impoſſible. Were it thus, as I hope I ſhall 
make it appear it is; the firſt conſequence 
naturally to be drawn from thence would be, 
that irreligion, now ſo very common, would 
have imbraced nothing but phantoms, in leav- 
ing the coſmogony of the ſcripture for that of 


philoſophy; and that on the contrary there 


are no ſound phyſicks to be met with con- 
cerning the ſtructure of heaven and earth, ex- 


cept in revelation, which is thought i incon- 


ſiſtent with reaſon. 

The moſt important point of this diſcuſſion, 
1s not the queſtion whether there are general 
laws or rules of motion which maintain the 
world. No body denies nor can any body 
doubt it. Neither Deſcartes nor Malebranche, 
-nor our maſters of philoſophy, ever led us into 
miſtakes, by obſerving to us that nature moves 


and is preſerved by uniform and {imple laws. 
But the queſtion 1 is, whe ther the — laws 
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And this fabrick of the world conſtructed by 
an effect of bare motion imprinted on matter, 


is what I look upon to be as impoſſible and 


as contrary both to reaſon and experience, as it 
is diſagreeable to revelation. 
But let us here take neither ſcripture nor 


reaſon for the judge of an inquiry altogether 


human. The {cripture would be no ſatisfac- 


tion to certain ſpirits; and my own arguments 
are too uncertain to build any thing upon. It 
is an eaſy matter to ſhew the judicious reader, 
that experience contradicts the poſſibility of 
the Carteſian world, and evidently condemns _ 


the opinions of philoſophers, both on the ori- 
gine of heaven and the formation of the bo- 
dies revolving therein, Whereas the moſt ſen- 


 fible experience is perfectly and alone agree 


able to the recital of Moſes. 


The whole of this hiſtory ſhall then be di- 
vided into four books, which I ſhall call The 


Poetical Heaven, the World of Philoſophers, 
the Phyſicks of Meſes, and the reſult of the 


hiſtory of the Heavens. 


* 


VII 
of motion or of attraction may have formed 
the world, as they now ſerve to maintain it. 


The firſt may be intitled the poetical hea- The ſub- 


3 p 3 3 ject of the 
ven, becauſe we ſhall therein inquire into the hg book. 


origine of the names which were given to the 
ſtars and planets in remoteſt antiquity, as like- 


wiſe into the progreſs of the monſtrous wer- 
ſhip and fatal errors, which the uſe of theſe 
names have introduced all over the world. 


Though 
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Pranof the Wo RK. 

Though we ought always to be averſe from 
uſing quotations without neceſſity, and from 
purpoſely recurring to ancient languages ; it 
would be a falſe delicacy here to avoid making 
uſe of a few words of the Hebrew or Pheni- 
cian languages, when they are the only means 
of unveiling the truth we are now inquiring 


into. But not to offend the reader by a medley 


of Hebrew, Greek, and French, which is 
always tireſome ; we have thrown into the 
margins all the ancient terms and quotatians 


which ſerve as proofs, for the ſatisfaction of 
ſuch of opr readers as would be glad to ſee 


them. 


Te fab. The ſecond book is intitled the world of 
3 the iloſophers ; becauſe after the expoſition of 


bock. their moſt famous opinions upon the origine 


of the heavens, and upon the pretended influ- 


ences which the earth experiences from them, 
we not only ſhew what has given birth to the 

falſe notions either of Epicurus or Deſcartes, 
and to all the other imaginary fabricks, but 
alſo how contrary they are to truth, and to 

the ſtructure of the real world. 3 

The ſab- The third book we ſhall call the phyſicks 
Jo So te of Moſes; becauſe we therein ſhew, that rea- 
bock. ſon and experience eſtabliſh the creation of 
bodies, whether organized or elementary, by 
ſo many ſpecial wills, and in the manner re- 
Alated by Moſes. „ = 
The ſub·. The reſult of this compariſon of the ſacred 
F< of the phyſicks with the profane, is to know more 
book. exactly the extent of human knowledge, and 
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to bring it back to its juſt meaſure, as alſo to 


its true object, by the ſtudy of things practi- 
cal, and by the ſuppreſſion of whatever may 
lead us aſtray, or of what is beyond our ſphere : 


Which is the whole purport of this hiſtory. 


Moſt of the remarks contained in it offered 
to my mind, as a kind of ſequel to the hiſtory 
of experimental and ſyſtematical phyſicks, 
wherewith I concluded the fourth volume of 
Spectacle de la Nature. But I thought it pro- 
per to ſelect them, not to put thoſe whom 
they may fit to the charge of buying the 


whole, Being contained in one or two vo- 


lumes, they perhaps -will be of ſome uſe to 


the youth who ſtudy humanity and philoſo- 


phy, They may be uſeful in their purſuit of 
human learning, by endeavouring to unveil to 
them thoſe fabulous perſonages which they 
hear ſo often mentioned. They may likewiſe 
be of ſervice to young philoſophers, by ſhew- 


ing them that in thoſe general phyſicks which 


made ſo much noiſe in the world, there is 
little benefit to be reaped in point of learn- 
ing, and much to be loſt in point of religion. 


This ſmall eſſay poſſibly will be of ſome 


uſe to teachers themſelves. I ſhould think 


myſelf very happy to have aſſiſted their work, 


by ſome views which they might afterwards 
improve and proportion to the wants of their 
2 diſciples, It often happens, that maſters with 
the greateſt good will and penetrat ion, want 
2 leiſure to undertake reſearches of any length. 
Me commonly obſerve among thoſe who teach 


human 
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PLAN of the Worx, 
human learning, that the more judicious and 
ſolid they are, the more they think them- 
ſelves unhappy, to be for a long ſeries of years 


handling fables almoſt always abſurd or ſcan- 


dalous, without being recompenſed for the 
tireſomeneſs of theſe ridiculous ſtories, b 

the ſatisfaction of being able at leaſt to find 
out the origine of them. I here derive all the 


branches of idolatry from one and the ſame 


root. I indeayour to ſhew, tnat the ſame 
miſtake has given birth to the gods, goddeſſes, 
metamorphoſes, auguries, and oracles. The 
fables thus reduced to ther true value, will 
amuſe without danger ; and the maſters poſ- 
fibly will like and adopt a principle whoſe 
great ſimplicity puts it within the reach of 


children themſelves. 


Profeſſors of philoſophy commonly think 


| themſelves obliged to eſpouſe a ſyſtem of Phy- 


ſicks. Nor is it a ſmall taſk to them to com- 
pare opinions that take in whole nature, in 
order to imbrace a party. I wiſh I had ſaved 
them a diſcuſſion equally needleſs and pain- 
ful, in ſhewing them that natural things are 
as impenetrable to our reaſon as thoſe that are 


revealed: that it is enough for us that both 


kinds be well atteſted to us; and that it is 
utterly unreaſonable to pretend to judge of 
them by the imaginary evidence of our own 
lights, while God hides the bottom of them 
from us, and purpoſely ſhews us nothing be- 
yond the exiſtence and uſe of them, 
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APPROBATION 


N 7 Have read by order if my 1 Chancellor 


a manuſcript intitled Hiſtoire du Ciel con- 


© fidere ſelon les idees des poetes, des philoſophes, 
EX de Moyſe, &c. by Mr. PL CHE. Too many 
2 praiſes can never be beſtowed on the author, 
2 who has turned all his thou ghts fowards reli- 
* gron and good manners. The public has already 
received with great applauſe the firſt works 
: we have of the ſame hand; and I make no doubt 


but it will favourably accept of this, in which 


ve find upon mythology, upon the whole body of 


| the Heathen religion, and upon the right uſe 


1 of our reaſon, a ſyſtem perfeetly : new, and 


explain d with the utmoſt erudition. 


| Paris, June 6. Signed Varry , of the deer 
17³ des Belles Lettres. 
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ERRATA in Vol, 2 


PAGE 31, in the margin 103, 3. read 104, 3. P- 160. in 5 mary 
gin at bottom, for 1 read S. p. 171, in the mar- 
gin at bottom, for 179, gt (12. p. 188, at note (a), for cadeſb, read 


| eadeſh. p. 219, at note (a), for {IR read JON: 791d, for MD . 


read ack N. 
In V O L. Il. 
Page 398, line 19, for (be bark f which, read ib the bark of which, 


In the Running-Titles, thro' Born Verte read The Hiftory of the 
Heavens „as in the Title- Page, inſtead of — Heaven. 


The BOOK BINDER 


Is delir*d to paſte the Cuts (which are the original 
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other bodies that revolve in the heavens, from Pa- 
ganiſm. The learned have ſearched, and imagined 
They had found in antiquity, the times, places, 
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i The PozTicar HEAVEN. 


Tis commonly faid, that Aftronomy bor- 97, ori- 
rowed the names of men, women, animals, gine of the 
and other terreſtrial objects, given to the Pos x- 
ſigns of the Zodiack, the planets, and the 8. 


Heaven. 


rſons, and moſt of the circumſtances to which 


| theſe names ought to refer. They have collected 
the ſeveral ſtrokes of reſemblance, which hap- 


B pened 


2 \ The HAH/FORY 
The ori- pened to meet between the metamorphoſes of po- 
505 f the ets, and ſome certain events of hiſtory, both ſa. 
©. cred and profane. They have almoſt all of them 
Heaven. imagined they had brought us to the true begin- 
nings of 1dolatry, by obſerving the ſeveral perſons 
in hiſtory, whom flattery had deified during their 
lives, or whom gratitude had placed among the 
ſtars after their death. The labour of theſe lear- 1 
1 ned men is, no doubt, very uſeful, and their ob- 
Il ſervations often very well grounded, ſince tis cer- 


| tain, that in time ſeveral names of men, and 
many particulars in hiſtory, have been thrown into 
the fables and the denominations of the celeitial 
| bodies: But we are not as yet informed, what was 
18 the firſt ſtep that led our forefathers to idolatry, p 
4 | and by what gradation human reaſon was fo far ; 
Fi perverted as to worſhip dead men, after the ſun, 
—_ the moon, and the ſtars had been 2 them 
1 for their dwelling- places. 5 
14 The firſt original of this evil, the true fource | 
| of idolatry, and of all ſuperſtition, is, the abuſe 
= of the language of aſtronomy, and of the figure: | 
Tit of the ancient writing; which abuſe was occaſioned |; 
Fil by a blind defire and an immoderate thirſt afte: 
earthly riches. 4 
Idolatry did not ſupply the names made uſe o 
by aſtronomy: but aſtronomy invented the names 
che characters and the figures, which ignorancc 
and luſt converted into powers deſerving our re 
Wt ſpect and reverence. In a word, the heaven © 4 
Fl poets, or the primitive ground of the whole het 4 
then mythology, is in its origine nothing more tha 
a harmleſs and innocent way of writing, but ſtu # 
pidly miſtaken, and groſly underſtood in the ſen | 
it offered to the eye, inſtead. of being taken in thi 4 
It was intended to offer to the mind. 
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*firſt regulations, and the innocent polity, which 
_ neceſſity introduced among men after the flood: 
The other, *tis true, diſcloſes the ſhame and diſ- 


The hiſtory of this diſorder muſt then of neceſ- 


parts of this hiſtory of idolatry contains only the 


grace of human reaſon ; but it is of infinite concern 
to us; either becauſe it remedies a multitude of 


+ vulgar errors, or becauſe it evidently demonſtrates, 
that the human mind does nothing but wander and 


go aſtray, when it is overcome by cupidity, and 


ſwerves from the ſimplicity of Revelation, or over- 
looks the wholeſome inſtructions afforded by it. 


3 
The ori- 


ſity imply two objects very different: I mean, the Sie 7 (5. 
inſtitution of the names and figures, which were 
afterwards honoured as gods; and ſecondly, the Hr avs. 
© miſtake by which men were induced to aſcribe divi— 
nity and religious worſhip to them. One of the two 
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CHAP. 1. 


, the origine of the names, cobich. 


antiquity has given to the ſeveral 
parts of the heaven. 


WG E cannot form any certain judgment on 1 
the origine of the names, which antiquiy 
has given the ſeveral parts of the heaven and o 
whole nature, but in proportion to what we knoy 
of the ideas they had, and what concerns ng i 


then affect their minds, But where ſhall we diſco 
ver the thoughts and affections of the firſt men, « 


if not in the monuments by them handed down! 
Let us then previouſly look into their cuſtoms, an ! 
ſearch theſe monuments, in order to diſplay both trut! £ 


0 

T b 

1 „ 

The ors 'vine of the uſages common to all U 
nations. | 

5 


W E ſometimes are amazed at the conformit Þ 
found in many reſpects between the practices of th er 
people of God, and thoſe of the nations given ove & 
to the groſſeſt idolatry. _ [x 

The Hebrews, as well as all other nations, wer br 


| uſed to meet together in a diſtinguiſhed and ſcle: + 


place, to praiſe God, to offer him bread, falt, ti k 


fruits of the earth, and the common cdlements | 
life; or publickly to give him thanks for the ſame in 


to ſacrifice victims; z to cat in common of wh £0 
mY 
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they were to ſerve them as models; and finding 
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had been offered; and to join ſongs and the ſound Uxtvzr- 
of inſtruments to their thankſgivings. 


It was, beſides, a common practice among the — 


Hebrews, as well as other nations, to bury the dead, 

to treat them with reſpect, to meet on certain days 
near their tombs, in order to praiſe God there. We 
ſhall afterwards have occaſion to obſerve ſome other 
cuſtoms equally general. 


Moſt of the learned, in order to account for 


Fuch a ſimilitude of uſages between the people of 
God and idolaters, ſay, that falſe religions only 


copied and mimicked the true; and, from the 


Fonformity of ſome particulars of mytholog y with 
ſacred hiſtory, they think themſelves authorized to 
affirm, that the Heathens had the communication 
o. Of the holy ſcriptures, or mult have frequented the 
| Fompany of, and imitated the Hebrews. 

Other learned men, and among the reſt, Sir John Chronic. 
| Marſham, in his Rule of times, went into the other Cam. 
extreme. Being on the one hand conſcious, how 
much unknown to, and, as it were, ſeparated from 
other nations the Hebrews were, how much hated 


by thoſe that knew them, and of courſe how little fit 
„on 
the other hand, from a multitude of evident proofs, 
that the ſacrifices, the ceremonial, and the very 


objects themſelves of idolatry, were prior to Moſes 


and the holy ſcriptures ; they have inſinuated, and 
even openly taught, that the laws and the cere- 
monies of the Hebrews were an imitation of the 


cuſtoms of Egypt and of the neighbouring nations, 


har adapted to the worſhip of one God. 

But this opinion, which has no lets a tendency 
an to overthrow all revelation, is every whit as 
alſe as the former; ſince Moſes recommends nothing 
more earneſtly to the Hebrews, than the avoiding the 

gonverſ; ation and cuſtoms of the neighbouring na- 

B 3 tions 


6 Te HISTORY 
De ori- tions. Nay, moſt of his laws are even expreſ; 
502 1 the and particular condemnations of the ſuperſtitious 
car Practices current in Egypt, Arabia, and Phenicia. 


Heavex, What then can be the key to unlock this diff 


"FER culty ? It is this. 
Iain Neither did the Hebrews receive from the Hea- 
dus dub thens, nor theſe from the former, ſuch uſages as are 
tantium, & common to both: but they all reſemble each 1580 
* in ſome particular points, becauſe they have x 
pg et *> ſerved ſeveral innocent cuſtoms borrowed from he 1 
5. remoteſt antiquity, even from Noah's family, from 
whom they all took their original. 
Moſes preſcribed and fixed the whole order of 
the ſacrifices. He in particular forbids ſuch or 
ſuch practices, becauſe they were ſo many faper. 
ſtitions and abominable cuſtoms in aſe among the 
neighbouring people. He feverely interdicts : 
cuſtom at that time univerſal, and in itſelf per. 
fectly innocent, viz. to worſhip. even the true God 
upon high places; intending by this caution te“ 
put a ſtop to and leave no manner of room fo | 
any arbitrary worſhip, for any kind of ſuperſt 
Fa and for the licentious feaſts that had bee 
ntroduced and every-where multiplied. But th 
ee of theſe ceremonies, which he regulate 
according to the wants of the Hebrew people, hat 3 
nothing new ein it, and the Egyptian religion di 
not in the leaſt ſerve him as a mode], "We ſe © 
Noah at his coming out of the ark offering a ſacr ' 
fice of thankſgiving ; 3 Coubtleſs according to th 
uſage he had ſeen even before the flood, and whic © 
goes back to the very facrifice of Abel. We 
the patriarchs long before Moſes, and in oth | 
places beſides Egypt, burying their dead in 
honourable manner. Jacob, long before Moſes, ar © 
without being acquainted with the Egyptian cuſtom 


teſtifies his gratitude for a revelation, which Go 


i had favoured him with, 
tbe very place where it had been made him, 


5 which he did not think of ex tempore, but which 
piety uſually practiſed in thoſe places where ſome 


af he HEAVEN. 


STO 
ring oil thereon : a ſort of conſecration, : 


notable favour had been received. Thus, publick 


prayer, offerings, conſecrations, libations, ſacrifi- 


ces, common repaſts, ſongs, the honour paid to 


the dead, and ſeveral other practices, which we 
mall hereaſter have occaſion to mention, are found 
among the Hebrews before Moſes, and among ſuch 
nations as had never heard of him, becauſe they 
evidently 
kind. 
favouring any way the evident inclination of Sir 
John Marſham to ſhake the foundations of revela- 
tion, on 

ſible of the falſehood of the arguments imployed 
by irreligion: It but the more evidences the excel- 
lency of the Holy Scripture, which alone leads us 
to the true original of things, by ſhewing us, in 
the uniting of all nations in one ſingle primitive 
family, the true reaſon of the reſemblance of their 
religious practices, in ſpite of the mutual jealouſy 
which 1s ſeen between them when they are neigh- 
bours, and notwithſtanding the ignorance wherein 
the one muſt be of what paſſes among the others 
when they lie remote. 


proceed from the common fathers of man- 
And this conformity of cuſtoms, ſar from 


on the contrary, makes us but the more ſen- 


The N. eomeniæ. 
THE neomenia, or the aſſembly of nations 
to praiſe God at the return of every new moon, 


; IS again another practice every whit as univerſal as 
| B 4 | the 
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The HISTORY 
The Pos- the foregoing *, There are a competent num- 
H..... ber of proofs f, whoſe tendency is to ſhew, that 
. — the phyſical reaſon why the life of men before the 
* See the flood was much longer than ours, is, becauſe the 
proof of it, fun not then leaving the Equator, it neceſſarily fol- 
7 5 | 2 ” lowed, that the temperature of the air muſt be uni- 
IV part. i. form, and the fruitfulneſs of the earth never inter- 
dialhg. 1. rupted. The ſun ruled the year as now it does, 
See the and fixed both the progreſs and limits of it, by paſ- 
er Ae ſing from one conſtellation to another: But neither 
e, the place of its riſing and ſetting, nor the length 
olf days in any time ever varied. It was the moon, 
which by the diverſity of its phaſes regulated the 
religious aſſemblies and the civil affairs of men. 
After the laſt creſcent, and when the moon in con- 
junction had ceaſed to appear, the people went up 
to ſome high place, the better thence to perceive 
her new phaſis; which done, they ſacrificed. 
The family of Noah, which has perpetuated the 
ſacrifices that were before the flood, likewiſe com- 
municated to their poſterity the cuſtom of celebra- 
ting them regularly at the new moon, For which 
reaſon this cuſtom was the ſame as well among 
the Hebrews as all the nations of the earth. Is it 
then ſo with the names which the moſt celebrated 
nations have, time out of mind, given the ſeveral 
parts of the heaven? or is the inſtitution of theſe 
names evidently of later date than the flood? 15 
it not very probable, that, as it is common to molt 
of the ancient regular nations, it likewiſe proceeds 
from the family of Noah, and that it was the firſt 
inhabitants of Chaldæa who, before their diſperſion, 
ave the houſes of the Sun the names they now ga 
- ? Let us endeavour to find out the reafons, the 

prigine, and even the date of them, if poſſible, 


III. The 
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of the HEAVEN. 


e 
The invention of the Zodiack. 


ONE of the moſt learned among the ancients *, The Zo- 
by ſhewing the natural reaſons which cauſed the 214 <x- 

- conſtellations of Cancer and Capricorn to be called + ee. 
by the names they now go by, undeſignedly diſ- Saturnal. 
covered to us the true reaſons that determined the #6. 1. c. 
choice of the names given to the reſt. Nay, if*7- 
there is any thing ſolid and coherent in the hiſtory 
| I ſhall here exhibit of the origine of the poetical 
heaven, I own I am indebted for it to the inge- 
nious bur plain explication, whereby the author of 
the Saturnals has diſplay*d the origine of the names 
of theſe two ſigns. The other thoughts came into 
my mind, as it were, of themſelves, in conſequence 
of the firſt, and I have hardly any other ſhare in 
this work, but my having continued to argue on 
the reſt as he has done on theſe two points. 


„ Theſe are, ſays he, the motives that occa- 


ſioned the two ſigns which we call the doors, 
or the barriers of the courſe of the ſun, to go 
b by the names of Cancer and Capricorn. The 
crab, or Cancer, 1s an animal that walks back- 
© wards and obliquely: The ſun likewiſe, arriving 
at this ſign, begins his retrogradation, and again 
** deſcends obliquely. 


As to the wild-goat, or 
Capricorn, its way of feeding is always to aſcend 


„ and to climb the hills as it browſes on the 
TD 


graſs. The ſun, in like manner, being come 


to Capricorn, begins to quit the loweſt point of 
» its courſe, in order to regain the higheſt.” 


If the two conſtellations, under which the ſun 


is at both ſolſtices, have received theſe names for 
ig other reaſon than to ſignify by a ſingle word, 


and 
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The Por- and by an analogy of reſemblance, what paſſes in 
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nature at that time, we are reaſonably induced to 
think, that the other ſigns of the Zodiack have 
received names, equally fit to diſtinguiſh from 
month to month what happens on the earth, in the 
ſeveral viciſſitudes of the fun throughout the year. 
Let us begin with thoſe of the ſpring. | 
The eafterm nations, as Mr. Hyde obſerves in 
his treatiſe of the Perſian religion, knew nothing 
of Gemini, or the two brothers Caſtor and Pollux, 
whom: the Greeks ranked third among the ſigns of 
the Zodiack. This is confirmed by Herodotus *, 
. who informs us, that the Egyptians knew not the 
Dioſcuri, or the names of thefe two brothers. They 
were two kids who filled that place in the ancient 
or im the Zodiack of the primitive times. 
Why then were the three aſteriſms which the ſun 
goes through in the ſpring, called the Ram, the 
Bull, and the two Kids ? 
It is a piece of that profound wiſdom, which has 
a watchful eye over the wants of man, that, in order 
to facilitate the multiplication of the herds and 
flocks, from which he derives his chief ſubſiſtence, 
the mothers are commonly with young towards the 
end of autumn. By this caution, the repoſe of 
winter is beneficial both to the mother and the little 
one. If fhe brings forth during the cold ſeaſon, 
the little one is kept warm under the mother. It 
thrives afterwards during the mild weather, and its 
Imbs gather ftrength as the heat increaſes, The 
firſt produced are the lambs ; then come the calves: 
the kids generally fall the laſt. By this means, the 
mbs being pretty luſty, may follow the ram to 
the field at the beginning of . fine weather, The 
calves and kids take the air in their turn, and in- 
_ creaſe the flock. We eaſily apprehend that the 
ancients characteriſed the paſſage of the ſun mo ö 
| * tne 
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tte three conſtellations of the ſpring, by giving The Zo- 
them the names of the three animals, new troops DAK. 
whereof ſucceſſively arrive during the ſpring, and 
Which being 
_ riches of mankind. If two kids. are placed inſtead 


ſaleable, begin to contribute to the 


of one among the vernal ſigns, it is becauſe the goat 


3 commonly brings forth two kids rather than one, 


and, to ſupply them with ſubſiſtence, is provided 
with an abundance of milk in proportion to her 


The fury of the lion was very fit to repreſent 


that of the ſun, when it leaves the ſign Cancer. 


The maid which is ſeen after the lion, bearing 

a handful of ears of corn, very naturally repre- 
ones the cutting-down of the crops, which they 
uſually finiſh about that time (a). It would be 
impoſſible better to point out the equality of days 
and nights, which the Sun brings. on at the equi- 
nox, than by giving the ſtars under which he 
chen paſſes, the name of the balance. 

The autumnal diſeaſes, which come on as the 
ſun recedes, were characteriſed by the ſcorpion, 
which leaves its ſting and venom behind it. The 
chace which the ancients made of wild-beaſts at the 
fall of leaf, could never have been mark'd out 


more properly, than by a man armed with an ar- 


row or a club.  Aquary has a palpable analogy 


with the rains of the winter; and the fiſhes bound 


(a) They aka great care before it looks of a warm and 
never to cut down the corn reddiſh colour. 


| Rabicunda ceres medio fucciditur aſtu. 


The name of Erigone, which is then the time of the harveſt, 


this maid goes by, perfectly 
agrees with the ears they put 
in her hand. That name in 


7 | the Eaſt ſignified the red 727 


N)] Ergee. Dan. v. 7. It 


which the ancients had a mind 
to characteriſe by the virgin, 
or by the reddening ear, which 
they put in the hand of a 
young gleaning maid, 


rogether, 
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together, or catch'd in a net, indicated fiſhing, 
which is excellent at the approach of ſpring. 

Is it impoſſible after this ſo very plain explica- 
tion of the origine of the twelve celeſtial ſigns, 
to give a gueſs about what time theſe denominati- 
ons were brought into uſe? The order juſt obſerved 


in what paſſes on the earth during the courſe of 


the year, is pretty much the ſame throughout the 
temperate zone: but it is quite different towards 
the tropicks, or on the borders of the torrid zone. 
For inſtance, ſeed- time and harveſt happen in Egypt 
otherwiſe and in other ſeaſons than they generally 


do in temperate climes. Inſtead of ſowing there in 


September or October, after having with great toil 
and pains ſeveral times ploughed over the lands 


to be ſowed, they were contented in Egypt with 
ſcattering their corn in November on the mud 


* Died. fmall plough &. 
other part of the world, is nine or ten months on 


zi. Perfect and moſt plentiful harveſt *. 


which the Nile had left on the plains, and to cover 
it, by making @ furrow of no great depth with a very 
Whereas the corn, in almoſt every 


the ground, and ſometimes eleven, before it is 
gathered; in Egypt, four or five months are ſufficient. 
to get in, at no expence, and without trouble, the moſt 
All in Higher 
Egypt is in by the month of March, or in the begin- 
ning of April (a), and not much later in Lower 


Egypt. 


(a) The authors of the 
dictionary of Trevoux, tho 


learned and judicious, ſpeak- 


ing of Egypt, have advanced 


upon very uncer tain memoir S, 


that after the retiring of the 


Nile, the corn is ſowed, ſhoots, 


bloſſoms, ripens, and is cut 


down in two months time. 


Were it as they ſay, what I 
am here to prove would be but 


the more evident : But it is 
very difficult to conceive how 
the corn can ripen in a time 
which is the only winter of 
Egypt, and in December, at 
which time, indeed, the cold 
is not ſharp enough to cauſe 
any hard froſts, but ſometimes 
is ſo ſevere as to ſtrip the trees 
of their leaves. I related the 
fact according to the modern 

account 
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Egypt. Now the ſign Virgo, or of the reddening The Zo- 
ear, which characteriſes the harveſt, relates to the ? Ak: 


month of Auguſt and September. Auguſt and the 
harveſt ſignify but one and the ſame thing in many 

rovinces. It was not then in Egypt that the names 
of the Zodiack were invented, ſince they expreſs 
an order not obſerved in this country. We find 
a new proof of the ſame in Aquary, which ſigni- 


ies the rains and the dullneſs of winter, whereas 
Egypt hardly knows what rain is, and enjoys no 
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| finer ſeaſon than the winter. However, the Egyp- 


tians, even the moſt ancient of them, were ac- 
quainted with the ſigns of the Zodiack. Their mo- 


account of Paul Lucas, of Dap- 
per, in his Aſtrique, and of Mr. 
De Maillet, conſul of Cairo. 


They all mention but a very 


ſlight ploughing, and place the 
harveſt of Egypt in March and 
April. They in every thing 
agree with Pliny's account. Nat. 


Hit. Book 18. Sect. 47. and 


with that of Diod. Sic. B:b/ioth. 
7. 1. I have almoſt quoted or 
tranſlated Diodorus's very 
words. Here follows the paſ- 
ſage of Pliny. Vulgo credebatur 
ab amnis deceſſu ſerere folitos : 
mox ſues impellere, veſtigiis ſe- 
mina deprimentes in madido ſolo. 
Et credo antiquitus factitatum. 
Nunc quoque non multum gra- 
viora opera: ſed tamen inarari 
certum eſt abjecta prius ſemina 
in limo digreſſi amnis. Hoc eft, 
Novembri menſe incipiente. Poſ- 
tea pauci runcant, quod botaniſ- 
mon vocant. Religua pars nonniſi 
cum falce arva wiſit paulo ante 
calendas Aprilis. 

Iwas commonly thought 


that the Egyptians ſowed their 
corn immediately after the N ile 
had got again within its banks, 
and that they afterwards drove 


hogs over their lands, that 


theſe animals might with their 


feet force down the corn into 


the mud ſtill wet: This, I 
think, was done formerly. 
(Herodotus aſſures, that this 
was done in his time, about 
ſix hundred years before Pliny, 
in Euterp. num. 42.) And at 
this time they give themſelves 
no more trouble or coſt about 
it. However, it is certain that 
after having thrown their corn 
into the mud of the Nile, not 
immediately after the ſinking 
of that river, but in the begin- 
ning of November, they cover 
it with the plough. But few 
farmers take any care to pluck 
up the weeds. The reſt never 
viſit their grounds after ſowing, 
except with their fickle in 
hand, toward the end of 
March. 


numents, 
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44 The HISTORY 


We Por- numents, which are known to be of the earlieſt anti- 


3 quity, are all over cover'd with figures, among 

. which thoſe of the crab and the wild-goat, of 

the balance and the ſcorpion, of the ram and the 

bull, of the kid, the lion, the virgin, and the 

reſt, are frequently found. They then made ule 

of the names which had been invented before the 

eſtabliſhment of their colony on the banks of the _ 

Nile: and this reflection, as it were, leads us by 

the hand into the plains of Shinar, whence came 

the Egyptians, and all the families which re-peopled 

the earth. Among the children of Noah, aſſembled 

round the tower of Babel it is, that we are to look 

for the primitive uſe of the names of the celeſtial 

ſigns: and really nothing could be either more 

neceffary, or better contrived. 

The works and the life of men, when theſe were 

extremely multiplied, could not be regulated but 

by the exact knowledge of the courſe of the ſun, 

and by the facility of publickly declaring its various 

viciſſitudes and changes of place. They, for that 

purpoſe, divided the ſtars under which they ſaw 
* See Ma- him paſs and repaſs into twelve equal portions *, 

2 25 becauſe they had obſerved, that he ran once thro” 

om. Sei. them, while the moon made about twelve times 

S-xt. En- the ſame revolution. Therefore, the whole ſeries 

piric. ad. of the preparatives and operations that were to 

wer. Ma: employ mankind during the whole courſe of a 


_ 4, Year, was expreſſed by twelve words; and if the 


ba Nat. uſe of theſe twelve words, and of the twelve por- 
vol. 4. tions of the year thereto relating, has been tranſ- 
* 2. mitted to the major part of the nations, it is an 


Dialg. I. additional proof that it proceeds, as they all do, 


from ne cammon ſcurce of mankind. 


IV. The 


The 


5 
1. 


of the HE AVE N. 


The invention of the ſymbolical writing. 


IHE twelve ſymbolical names which ſignified Tie Sy u- 
© the twelve portions both of the year and the hea- 22-1CaL 
ven, were a prodigious help towards regulating ve. 

the beginnings of ſowing, mowing and harveſt- _——— 

time, of general huntings, and the other works of 

- mankind. As they offer d to the mind twelve ob- 

jects, the figures of which are mighty obvious ; 

in order to render the uſe of them more convenient, 
they made rough draughts of them, by delineating 
them or. ſlate or ſtones. It was indeed but a line- 
ary and unwrought kind of carving ; but as the 

* ſketching out of a portrait is the beginning of it, 

_ theſe coarſe delineations of the twelve celeſtial ſigns 

very likely gave birth to painting. But the reader 

will eaſily conceive, that images like theſe publickly 
© poſted up, to notify a certain kind of work deter- 
mined, or two or three of theſe repreſentations put 
together, in order to ſignify a certain number of 


; months, preſented to the mind ſomething very 


different from what they offered to the eyes. 
| Gight of the lion intimated the ſultry heats of the 
ſiummer. 


hand (a), characteriz d the harveſt and the equi- 


of autumn. 
pion mark'd out che duration of the two months 
ttmat follow the autumnal equinox. We then ſenſi- 
bly draw near the origine of writing, ſince theſe 
- Hgures, as our characters ſtill do, buſied the mind 
With things quite different from what the eyes ſaw. 


look into it for the origin of 


The 
A maid, with a pair of ſcales in her 


nox; the end of the ſummer and the beginning 
The ſight of a balance and of a ſcor- 


(%) It is not time as yet to | Aſtræa or Juſtice. | 
V. The 


The HISTORY 


3 V. 
The eſtabliſhment of repreſentative feaſts. 


perpetuate both their gratitude and the memory 
ment of ſome feaſts, and even to accompany theſe 


been the occaſion of them. The proofs or the 
examples of theſe repreſentative ceremonies offer 
themſelves to us on every ſide, even without being 
look'd for: and no one is ignorant what a hard taſk 
councils and our holieſt biſhops have had to mo- 
derate the exceſs of them amongſt us. It is then 


of their feaſts, were certain to repreſent the diſmal 
ſtate they had been in after the flood. And indeed 
we find a ſolemnity of general uſe throughout the 
Eaſt, whence it afterwards made its way to the 
utmoſt bounds of the Weſt, the name and every 
particular of which had a palpable relation to the 
effects and conſequences of the flood. The whole 
face of the earth had been alter'd by the fracture 
of the reſervoirs of the ſea, and 44 the till then 
unknown alternation of ſeaſons. The fruitfulneſs 
5 of the earth, heretofore as conſtant as the unifor- 
110 mity of the air, became then conſiderably inter- 
1 rupted. Men were oblig' d to have recourſe to the 
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to light their long nights, and ſhelter themſelves 


woods, wherewith the earth had been over- ſpread 
during the abode of men in Chaldea, obliged them, 


when once they came to diſperſe, to be l 
armed 


of notable and important events, by the eſtabliſh- 


ſolemnities with the repreſentation of what had 


very natural to think, that the firſt men, at ſome 


| | | N uſe of tapers, and eſpecially of reſinous woods, both the 


ALL nations have been and till are uſed to 


Jan 


| 8. 
againſt the injuries of winter and the winds. In 2 


| ſhort, the prodigious increaſe of wild- beaſts in the gin 
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armed to give them chaſe, or even to go and TheSr u- 


attack them in their lurking places. We ſhall, * 


nal 
eed 


the 


the 
ery 
the 
nole 
ture 
then 
neſs 
ifor- 
ter- 


the 4s) Beke ſignifies cries in 
la 7 


therefore, find in the remoteſt antiquity a feaſt, 8 
the chief particulars of which are perfectly well 

connected with theſe three circumſtances. 
firſt began with bemoaning the loſs of the former 
plenty. Secondly, they carried burning torches 


They 


on thoſe occaſions. Thirdly, after the ſacrifices and 


the publick repaſt, their ſadneſs was turned into 
Joy. They thanked God for having reſtored to 

men the ſupports of life, and they concluded the 
feaſt with the repreſentation of a hunting, running 

| hither and thither with a pike or a javelin in their 


bands, and having on their clothes, or even on 
their faces, a few drops of the victim's blood, that 
they might appear to have had a ſhare in the dan- 
ger, and in the purſuit of the animals. Theſe 
feaſts afterwards degenerated into horrid licenti- 
ouſneſs ; but they were innocent in their firſt inſti- 
tution. God was the object of theſe ceremonies 
as well as of all others; and the cries then ſent up 
to him, in bewailing the miſeries of mankind, 
cauſed theſe feaſts to "be called Baccoth, which: 
ſignifies nothing more than lamentations (a). This 
will afterwards lead us to the feaſts of Bacchus; 
but theſe feaſts and their names are of far anci- 
enter date than the beginning of the worſhip of 
that ridiculous deity. - 


vimus is Bakinou. The Bac- 


E Hebraic and the Phenician chants ſignify lamenting men 


wes guage. In the 137th Pfal. and the women who lament 
J Suffer flimina Babylonts: Illic the death of Adonis in Eze- 
n ſedirus & flevimus. Ihe ori- kiel are called Bacchants, me- 

the gi al word anſwering to fle- baccoth, 

ead 7 


a 
* is 
8 
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The Pots 
Heaven VI. 


5 moſt uſual Symbols The love of Allegories.. 


I T was found very convenient, to expoſe in 
publick a ſmall figure or a fingle letter, at ſight to 
inform a vaſt multitude of people of the exact time 
when certain general works were to be begun in 

common, and when ſome certain feaſts were to be 
celebrated. The uſe of theſe figures appeared ſo 
convenient, that they by degrees extended it to 

more things than the order of the kalendar. Seve. 

ral ſymbols fit to inform the people of certain truths, 

or to remind men of them by a certain analogy 
relation of reſemblance between the figure and the 

thing they had a mind to have underſtood, wer 

The fre, deviſed. For inſtance, one of the moſt ancien 
a ſymbol. ſymbols, ſince it is become univerſal, is the fir 
of G od. q 
which was perpetually kept in the place where at 
ſemblies of the people were held. Nothing wa 

fitter to give them a lively idea of the power, th | 

beauty, the purity, and the eternity of the bein: | 

they came thither to worſhip. This magnificen 4 

#717 Hyde ſymbol was in uſe throughout the Eaſt. The Per 
de religion. ſians * looked upon it as the moſt perfect embler 2 
Perſ. of divinity. Zoroaſter did not introduce the uſe ( * 
Fe 2s . it under Darius Hiſtaſpes; but from new views | þ 
Zoroaſter added a great deal to a practice eſtabliſhed lo- F 
under Da- before him. The Prytanæa of the Greeks were 
THUS 7 bperpetually lighted. The Veſta of the Hetruriar 4 
Hes. i the Sabines and the Romans, was no other ( 


de * 

f the 5 The ſame uſage was found again in Peru, and wr 
Fexvs. ſome other parts of America F. Moſes preſerw 
+ See The | 141 
 marners of (a Nec tu aliad 7 am niſi vivam intell ere flamman. th 
the /avages ( } ff fs 8 # Ovid. Fal bel 
&& Fath r 2 
EL Afiteau, | | 


© the uſe of the perpetual fire in the holy place among _ The 
the ceremonies, the choice and particular account? rl 
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of which he fixed and preſcribed to the Iſraelites. 
And the ſame expreſſive and noble ſymbol, and fo 
little capable of leading the people into errors, even 
now ſubſiſts in all our temples. 5 


preſerved for a long 
every thing under 
ſide to ſtir up curioſity, which was afterwards re- 


kite thoſe who tenderly 
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AN OY M- 
SOLE -:: 


This method of ſaying or ſhewing one thing to The ori- 


intimate ſeveral others, is what introduced among gine of 


the eaſtern nations the taſte of allegories. They allegories. 
while the method of teaching 
ymbols, fit by a myſterious out- 


compenſed by the ſatisfaction of having diſcovered 


the truths which theſe ſymbols concealed. Pytha- 


goras, who had travelled among the eaſtern nations, 


thence brought that method back to Italy. Our 
wer 


Saviour himſelf very often made uſe of it to keep 
truth hidden from all indifferent minds, and to ex- 
loved that truth, to intreat 


Him to clear it to them. 


VII. 


e origine of the ſymbolical writing of the 
Egyptians. The Labyrinth. 


iews! þ 


ed Joi x 
ere || $ 
rural (a) That name which is a 
er (is 
plutals, as Cethim, Doda- 


„Ludim, are properly 


eſcrV Ames of nations. Why then 
Wes Scripture give the ſame to 
am, WM Patriarchs themſelves? J 
d. Fal. belj 


Neve I can on good grounds 
, that moſt of the names of 


Mal, and many others which 


C 2 


2 THE ſon of Cham, whom the holy ſcripture 
Alls Mizraim (4), and whom prophane hiſtories 


call 


the Patriarchs are not ſo much 
the proper names which they 
went by during their lives, as 
they are ſurnames that were 
given them after their death, 
in order to preſerve the me- 
mory of their hiſtory, by a 
ſingle word fit to characterize 
what was moſt important in 
It, 


r 
——— — — 
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The Por- call Menes, is the firſt king who by wiſe laws g. 


TICAL 


 HBraven, 


Wholly contained in Chaldea. turnings of the Nile. 


verned and ordered the colony which Cham had 
eſtabliſhed in Egypt. Thot, who was, they ſay, the 


miniſter or the counſellor of Menes, and afterwards his 


ſucceſſor, or ſome Egyptian of note not very diſtant 
from the time of the flood, among other import- 
ant ſervices which he did to all Egypt, deviſed and 


ingraved on ſtone a multitude of new ſymbols relat- 


ing to the peculiar wants of the country, and fit to 
let all the people into the knowledge of the com- 


mon regulations: Which cauſed Thot to be looked 
upon as the inventor of the ſymbolical writing, 


though the method he uſed to make himſelf under. 
ſtood, was but an extenſion or an imitation of the 


figures of the zodiack, and perhaps of ſome other 


invented even before the diſperſion. Very poſſibly 
Thot or Taaut may be but an imaginary perſon whe 


never exiſted, This word, which as well as tha 
of Anubis, ſeems to ſignify a dog, was the nam: 


given to the dog-ſtar, for reaſons which we ſhall 


very ſoon unfold. This ſymbolical dog giving the | 


Egyptians the moſt important of advices, and ſerving 
to regulate the order of feaſts, was afterwards looke | 
upon as the name of the inventor of the Egyptian 1 
polity. But let the exiſtence of Thot be what! I 
will; the inventor of the Egyptian characters dic J 


t 


it. Thus it is, that one of the name of Ludi m, whic! fl 


them is ſurnamed Heber, the figniſies finuoſitics, turning 
man on the other fide, becauſe in and windings, to one of Shem 
his time the whole of mankind children, and to one ef the of & 
was as yet on the other ſide ſpring of Cham; to the fi M 
Euphrates. On the contrary, becauſe he eitabliſhed a colon a 
his ſon Phaleg has had that ſur- on the winding banks of ti th 
name, which ſignifies diſper- Meander; and to the othe al 
ſion, to point out the ſepara- becauſe he ſettled his own! F 
tion of Noah's family, till then Ethiopia, towards the gre: 


For a like reaſon, they gave 
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Eadle of all nations, to the world in general. 


d proceed from one common ſource. 
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Whoever | 


to underſtand the meaning of his writing, at leaſt as 


to the characters that were of more frequent uſe. 
Let us be tranſported into Egypt : 


ourſelves in the times next to the confuſion of lan- 


Let us place 


guages: and if we are deſirous to underſtand what 
they intended to intimate to the Egyptians in the 
figures perpetually expoſed before their eyes, let us 
be firſt informed of the principal objects of their 


belief; let us be previouſly acquainted with their 


principal cuſtoms, and their molt preſſing wants. 


had then the ſame cuſtoms and the ſame religion 


as all other families had. They worſhipped the 


Creator. They aſſembled and met together at the 


new moon, publickly to glorify him for his boun- 


ties and wonderful providence, which every day 
renews the proviſions neceſſary to man. 
gether aſter the prayers and the offerings. They 
rofefſed an expectation of the reſurrection of the 


ody and a better life to come, in which they ſhould 


receive the reward of the juſtice they had practiſed 
Mm this. In conſequence of this perſuaſion, the 
Egyptians uſed with reſpect the dead bodies, which 


rom the duſt, and to paſs into another ſtate, 
this is founded that reverence for the dead, which, 
p2cther with the ſacrifice and the offering of bread 
and wine, paſſed from Chaldea, that is, from the 


For 
though a deep darkneſs was caſt upon 1 and a great 


ceſſory notions and by the variety of education; 
* eral honours are in themſelves of univerſal uſe, 


* But 


Thoſe of Noah's poſterity who ſettled in Egypt 


They ese 


teration made in the motives of this practice, by 


8 


21 


certainly live very ſoon after the diſperſion; and Th 
this remark is for the preſent ſufficient. 
then he may have been, what concerns us here 1 is 0s. 
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22 The KIS TO RY 
ThePoz- But the peculiar diſpoſition of the country of 


Hz 4 the Egyptians, which the Nile every year overflows 


ſtances in other places, to prevent the ſpeedy deſtruction 
eculiar f | 
of their fathers tombs, They endeavoured to pre- 
to Egypt ſ; . | ; 

* . ſerve theſe monuments from damage, and even the 
dead bodies themſelves from corruption. For this 
purpoſe it was that they imbalmed them, and after 
having wrapt them up tight in bandages dipped in 


towards the middle of the ſummer, obliged that 
Circum- pcople to uſe greater cautions than were neceſſary 


aromatick eſſences, they moſt commonly interred 


+ See My, them in vaults F skiltully cut in the bottom of a 


De Mail rock, or of a ſandy ſtone which is found under the 


let's arſcri- ſands in the plains of Egypt, ſometimes in maſſes 


hg of ſtones and bricks impenetrable by water, or even 


Lier y. placed higher than the water. The cautions they 
uulſed, eſpecially to render the tombs of their kings 


more laſting, have preſerved many of them to our 
very days. They kept the ſurfaces of theſe monu- 
ments inclined one upon another ſhelving ; which 
ſormed pyramids, fit both to attract the eyes by 1 
majeſtical ſtructure, and to reſiſt the injurics of 


time, by an immoveable ſolidity. But then they 
are the only work of theſe ſo very remote ages that 


have continued to ours. The antiquity of them 5 
no- where diſputed; and among the characters deli. 
neated on the faces of many of theſe buildings, we 
very commonly find the figures of the ram, the 


bull, the kids, the crab, the lion, the maid, the 
balance, the ſcorpion, and of the other celeſtial 
ſigns. Some of them are found abridged, and un- 


der the ſame form which aſtronomers now actually 


give them. We have, beſides, obſerved, that the 
ſign Virgo, or that of harveſt, did not at all agre 
with the time when the Egyptians gather their crops: | 


which ſhews that the firſt inhabitants of Fgypt had 


received or preſerved, but not invented, the name 
ee . 4 


8 
e 
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of pf the zodiacal figures. We ſee likewiſe from 7% ori- 
ws what has been juſt ſaid, that the ſame reaſon which nk agg 
hat obliged them to keep their towns and cities very 11041. 
ary high and upon terraſſes, is what ingaged them to Wxrr- 
10n Imbaim their dead, and to place their tombs in ix. 

bre. that manner, or to keep them ſo perfectly incloſed 
the in live rocks, that they might be inacceſſible to the 
this wet. Their firſt intention was to preſerve the whole 
frer as much as poſſible : but they are the inventors nei- 
Jin ther of the houſes and tombs, nor of the honours 
rred paid to the dead or of the ſacrifices. It is not from 
fa them we have received the publick worſhip, the 
the regular return of feaſts, the offering of bread and 
aſſes wine, and the expectation of a better ſtate to come. 

Religion is evidently more ancient than the Egyp- 

they tians. The founders of that colony neither invented 

ings the zodiack or the firſt ſymbols. But it is to the 

our peculiar need the Egyptians ſtood in of aſtronomy, 

onu- That we are indebted for the progreſs and the regu- 

hich Jar form which painting and writing afterwards ul, 

by a ſumed. 

s of Cham, and thoſe of his children who came The work 
they to inhabit the banks of the Nile and the whole” or te 
that lower Egypt, firſt there tried to cultivate the "Sy {among 8 
m i's earth, according to the order of the year, and in 
deli- the manner uſed in other countries. The earth 
| being extremely ſandy and dry, they thought it 
„the but little fit to yield corn; they lowed barley and 
vegetables in the ſpring, and with joy ſaw their 
"fields quickly covered all over with verdu: . Ihe 
. ears of their corn ſpringing up on all parts foreboded 
the moſt plentiful harveſt. But almoſt every year 
and from the month of April or May, there came 


from Ethiopia (a) a violent and Peltilential wind, 


> (a) See Dapper and Mr. ing of Egypt, that it experi- 
De Maillet. It is without foun- enced not the ſouth wind. Non 
dation that Pliny ſaid, ſpeak- ſentit auſtros. l. 2. c. 45. 


2 | which 
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The Pox- which laid waſte their gardens, flatted and ſome- 
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times wholly rooted up their barley, If they tried 
to repair their loſſes by a ſecond vocals and 
ſowing, their hopes were again revived, by the 
almoſt infallible arrival of a northerly wind, which 
allayed the heats. All then ſeemed proſperous. 
They depended upon a richer crop than that they 
had loſt. But they no ſooner were ready to cut it 
down in the drieſt ſeaſon of the year, and without 
the leaſt appearance of a rain, but their river 
ſwelled to their great amazement : it flowed 


on a ſudden over its banks, and took from them 


thoſe proviſions which they thought themſelves 
already ſure of. The waters continuing to riſe to 


the heighth of twelve, fourteen, or even ſixteen 
cubits, covered all their plains, carried away 


their cattle, and even the inhabitants themſelves. 


The inundation laſted ten or eleven weeks, and 
oftentimes more. Thole who in time had taken 
their flight to higher grounds, or had contrived to 


ſer their dwellings above the reach of the waters, 


had much ado to eſcape hunger, or wet, almoſt as 


deſtructive as hunger itſelf. *Tis true this over- 
flowing left behind it on the land a kind of mud 


which improved i it. But the Egyptians knew not 


as yet how to make their uſe of this ; and they did 
not think it could ever be poſſible for them to ob- 


tain a harveſt ; ſince the ſummer, the only time 
proper for it, Rill brought upon them the ſtorm, 


the drought, and the inundation. Cham, tired 


with theſe diſappointments, quitted both the lower 


and the middle Egypt, and retired to the higher, : 
where he thought he could eaſily ſecure himſelf by 


the mountains on its borders. He there founded 


the city of Thebes, originally called Ammon-no, 
Ammor?s abode. But many of his children, not 


having it in their power to forſake the lower | 


Sypt, 
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_ Egypt, which after the retiring of the waters, was De ori- 
d Þ © throughout the remaining part of the year, like a Fine of the 
d beautiful garden and a delightful place to dwell in, 10 
he tried to fortify themſclves beforchand againſt the Wir- 
ch return of the waters, of which they ſoon came ING. 

is. to know the regular increaſe and diminution, Ex- 

ey _ perience raught them how to diſtinguiſh the ſigns 

it that were the forerunners of the inundation, i in order 

ut to take proper meaſures when they ſhould be obli- 

er _ ged to fly, and eſpecially ro ſow afterwards ſo cri- 

ed  rically, that they might ſtill have time enough to 

mm gather their crop, before the coming of the wa- 

ves ters and violent winds, 

to _ They obſerved from one year to another, that 

den the overflowing was always preceded by an Ete- The ſigns 
ray ſian (a) wind, which blowing from north to ſouth, oy WR. | 
es, about the time of the paſſage of the ſun under the ef 
ind ſtars of the crab, drove the vapours towards the : 
cen ſouth, and gathered them in the middle of the 
Ito country (b) whence the Nile came; which there 
ers, Cauſed plentiful rains, ſwelled the water of the river, 
t as and afterwards brought on an inundation all over 
ver- Egypt, without having had the leaſt rain there. 
nud They did not perhaps conceive that chain of effects 

not in the manner juſt repreſented : but, without hold- 

did ing a needleſs argument on the cauſes and the pro- 

ob- duction of the effect, they obſerved that the blow- 
ime ing of the north wind was always followed by the 

rm, inundation, and that the overflowing was more or 

ired leſs conſiderable according to the ſtrength and du- 
wer Tation of this wind, which were not the ſame from 

her, one year to her This wind, which was be- 

f by come the infallible ſign of the riſing of the waters, 

ded | don became a rule to the inhabitants. 
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() Ethiopia, now / Nubia 
and Abyſſinia. 


But 
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The Pos». But they wanted a certain method of exactly 


TICAL 
Heav VEN. 


knowing the moment when they ſhould have all 
their proviſions ready and their terraſſes well raiſed, 


1n order to repair thither with their herds and flocks. 


'The moon afforded them no manner of aſliſtance, 


as to ruling their conduct in that reſpect. They 


then had recourſe to the ſtars, whoſe motion is uni- 


form from year to year. 


The flowing of the river ben its banks hap- 
pened ſome days ſooner or later, when the ſun was 


under the ſtars of the Lion. In the morning the 


firſt ſtars of Cancer being thirty degrees and more 


remote from the ſun placed under Leo, begin to 


diſingage themſelves from its rays. But being very 


ſmall, they are ſcarcely perceived. Wherefore 


they were little fit to ſerve the people for a rule. 
Near theſe ſtars, though pretty far from the band 


of the zodiack, and a few weeks after their riſing, 


they ſee in the morning one of the moſt brilliant, 


if not the brighteſt and biggeſt ſtar of the whole 
heaven, aſcending the horizon. It appeared a lit- 


tle before the riſing of the ſun, which had rendered 
it almoſt inviſible for a month or two before. The 
Egyptians then pitched upon the riſing of this ma- 
gnificent ſtar at the approach of the day, as the 
infallible ſign of the ſun's paſſing uuder the ſtars of 


Leo, and of the beginning of the inundation. That 


ſtar became the publick mark, on which every one 
was to keep a watchful eye, to prepare his ſtore of _ 
proviſions, and not to mils the inſtant of retiring 
to the higher grounds. As it was ſeen but a very 
little time above the horizon, towards the dawning 
of the Aurora, which becoming every inſtant clearer, | 


ſoon made it diſappear z that ſtar ſeemed to ſhew 


itſelf to the Egyptians, merely to warn them of the 
overflowing, which followed its riſing not much 
after. It then did, with regard to every family, 

What 1 


ring 
very 
vning 


ſhew 
of the 
much 
mily, 


What 


5 
[ 
1 
5 


i bets Sihor, in Greek 5+:- 
el, in Latin Sirius. 
Hebrews, who had learned in 
Egypt the ancient name of that 
>arer, river, give it no other name 
z than , and it is alſo the 
yulgar name of the Dog: ſtar. 
The Egyptians gave it beſides, 


but in later times, the name 


of the H E AVE N. 


bat a faithful dog does, who warns. the whole De ori- 
gine of the 
Sy MBo- 


© houſe of the approach of thieves. They then gave 
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that ſtar two names having a very natural relation 110 it 


to the helps they borrowed therefrom. 


dg, or the barker, the monitor, in Egyptian Anu- 
1 Phenician Hannobeach. Which, by the by, 
ſhews the analogy that was between cheſe two lan- 


guages, notwithſtanding the diverſity of pronunci- 


ation, which made them appear quite different. 
Even now we call it the Dog-ſtar, which is till 
but the ſame name. 


the Nile. 


from the rays of the ſun, and in the morning 
aſcended the horizon. The infallible connexion 


vhich was between the riſing of the ſtar and the 


riſing of the river beyond its banks, determined 
the people to call it more commonly the e 


or barely the Nile (a) | 
© The inhabitants retiring into their towns, on 
the warnings of the northern wind and the dog- 
4 ſtar, remained idle for two months or better, till 

the waters were perfectly drained. The happy ex- 
periment they had made of ſowing in Autumn, that 
j (i, during their winter, and of reaping in March, 


(a) In Egyptian and in of Sothis or Thotes, whom 


The firſt author of theſe obſerva- 
tions; and . ſometimes that of 
Iſis, becauſe the great feaſt that 

began the year, and which they 
called Iſis s feaſt, was in the be- 
ginning always attended by 
the riſing of the dog: ſtar. 


made 


The danger which it warned 
the Egyptians of, was the ſudden overflowing of 
For this reaſon the people was always 
mindful of the time when that ſtar diſingaged itſelf 


they think to have been the 


It warned Walr- 
them of the danger; wherefore they called it the xc. 


Naur 
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The Pos- made them long for the lowering of the Nile. The 
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FHusbandman had almoſt nothing to do after the 


® retiring of the waters. Therefore, the prudence 


of the Egyptians, before the overflowing, chiefly 
conſiſted in obſerving the termination of the vernal 
winds, the return of the northerly which began 


with the ſummer, and at laſt the riſing of the 


dog-ſtar, which circumſtance was to them the moſt 
remarkable point of the heaven. During their in- 


action, and after the riſing of the river beyond its 
banks, their prudence amounted to no more than 


obſerving the return of the ſoutherly winds, more 
moderate than rhoſe of the ſpring, and which faci- 
litated the flowing of the river towards the Medi- 


terranean, by the conformity of their blowing with 
its direction, which is from ſouth to north (a). 
Again, it confiſted in meaſuring with a pole the 
depth of the river; in judging thence whether they 


were to ſow thick or thin, according to the greater 


or leſſer quantity of mud, which was always pro- 
portioned to the degree of the increaſe in reſolving 


not to ſow at all, when the inundation being too 


ſmall, could not but leave the ſand of Egypt quite 


dry and without moiſture, or when it being too 
conſiderable, it was to lye on the land till the be- 
ginning of December or January; in judiciouſly 


varying and proportioning their conduct in the ſeve- 


ral cantons, to the unevenneſs and inequality of the 
ſoils z In ſhort, in diſcreetly regulating . the 


F a ) "Ofes DLC (oma? vo- 
Tio) 7h ernolor omnexnow- 
ot, 7 Ven s F Aid; ;oTiey 
EAauvol|av, nat KoAUTWOL Tos 


7%) N&eaoy au Zovlas 6{16pug 
| xd]appayives, & Si ( Aatus 
auſtrini ) vincant Eteſias a qui- 


bus werſus AE thi iam nubes pel- 


luntur, probibeantque imbres de- 
cidere quibus Nilus augetur, &c. 
Plutarch. de Iſid. & Ofir. See 
likewiſe Mr. De Maillet's de- 
ſcription of Egypt, letter the 


elevation 
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of the HEAVE N. 
1 elevation of the water, the preparatives for the moſt 
important work of the whole year (a). 

The ſame neceſſity which rendered the Egyp- 


tians obſervers, and in ſome ſort aſtronomers, made Wa ir- 
them alſo painters and writers. The inſpection of ix d. 


the heaven had tauglit them at laſt how to rule 
their tillage, otherwiſe ſo ſtrangely croſſed by that 
diſpoſition which was peculiar to Egypt, and which 
they had ſeen no where elſe. Their ufual method 


of ſtyling the Barker that ſtar which came to warn 


them in time, and of giving other the like ſymbo- 


lick names to the objects that ſerved them as rules, 


moſt naturally led them to delineate in a rude 


manner the figures of theſe ſymbols, in order to in- 
form the whole nation of the works in common to 
be done, and of the annual events with regard o 


which it was dangerous to miſreckon. 


The conveniency of theſe marks cauſed them to 


be multiplied ; and all the parts of the heaven, of 


the air, and of husbandry, that were of the greateſt 


concern to them, or the knowledge of which it was 


neceſſary to fix, were ſoon expreſſed by characters 
that had a ſenſible analogy with them, and chiefly 


by figures of animals, becauſe they were beſt known, 
and the eaſieſt to delineate. 


gine 70 the 


Thotes or Thot, one 


1 a ) 1 nenſuræ 


nolis deprehendun ur. J uſtum 


incrementum eſt cubitorum XVI. 
Minores aquæ non omnia rigant; 


anmmpliores detinent, tardius re- 


cedendo. He ſerendi te pora 
abſumunt ſolo madente; illi non 
dant, fitiente. Utrumgue reputat 
provincia. In XII. cubitis fa 
mem ſentit. In XII] etiamnum 
eſurit. XIV. cubita hilaritatem 
afferunt, XV. ſecuritatem XVI. 


4 


of the ancienteſt inhabi- 


 delicias. Plin. 1. 5.c. 9. It ſeems 
from the remarks of Mr. De 


Maillet Conſul in Cairo, in his 
deſcription of Egypt, that the 


ancient cubit of Egypt was 


longer than ours: which re- 


mark will be ſufficient to re- 


concile, without longer diſ- 
ſertations, the ancient mea- 


ſurement of the Nile with the 
modern. 


tants 
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The Por- tants of Egypt, and perhaps the ſon of Cham, or 
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bols eaſy to be underſtood and retained, as there 


were rules to be obſerved not to miſs the critical 


moment of the retreat, or the manner of regulating 


their ſowing according to the degree of the over- 
flowing. And as the eſtimarion of either the dura- 


tion of the Eteſian wind or of the depth of the Nile, 
had it been left to the judgment of private perſons, 
could not but have become very uncertain ;z he 
formed a company of people ſolely taken up with 
the care of this particular. He delineated for them 


on ſtone ſuch characters as were fit to expreſs the 
ſeveral circumſtances that might vary from one 
year to another, in order to enable them to inform 
the people in a ſhort and uniform manner, of what 


ſhould from time to time be done. 


Such is the original of the ſacerdotal order fo 
ancient in Egypt, "the chief functions of which al. 


ways were the ſtudy of the heavens and the inſpec- 


tion of the motions of the air. Such is the origine 


of the famous tower where that company was lod- 
ged, and where the characters of the ſeveral works 


and the ſymbols of the publick regulations were 


carefully delineated. Which ſymbols appeared in 
time very myſterious, when the meaning of them 
was forgot. That tower, on the ſtructure of which 
they have ſince been very critical, was at that time, 


without any affectation or myſtery, called the La- 


byrinth, that 1 is, the tower (4). 


(2) NY. Birants, Tow- Nr labyranta, the Meer, 
er, wich the article or affix, | the palace. 


vIIL 7 


one of the primitive Egyptians, to whom the name 
Thot was afterwards given, deviſed as many ſym- 
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14 particular account of the Egyptian ſymbols, 


NOW, if we would in a reaſonable manner Je Sy u- 
unriddle ſome of the moſt uſual of the Egyptian borI r 
ſymbols ; we ought not, methinks, to look for . 
the interpretation of them either among the notions cum 
of the divine Plato, or in the doctrine of the genii 
of Porphyry or Jamblichus, or in the metaphyſicks 
of ſome modern philoſopher. Let us rather con- 
ſalt the wants of the Egyptian colony. It is there 
we are naturally to look for the meaning of the 
figures which were expoſed to the eyes of the whole 
nation aſſembled. „ N 

We juſt now ſaw, that the agriculture of the The ſym- 
Egyptians and their ſubſiſtance thereon depending, bols of the 
were ſtrictly connected with the obſervation firſt of inds. 
the blowing of winds 3 ſecondly, of the riſing of 
the dog- ſtar; thirdly, of the increaſings of the in- 
undation. It is on theſe three circumſtances then, 
and not on an unintelligible ſyſtem of metaphy- 
ficks, that the college of the prieſts or of the aſtro- 
nomers muſt endeavour to fix the attention of the 
people, and for want of which Egypt muſt be de- 
ſtitute of refuge and of bread. But how ſhall they 
make pictures of the winds ; how diſtinguiſh the 
northern from the ſouthern ? how ſhall they ſhew 
things of themſelves inviſible? 

The birds, on account of the ſwiftneſs with which 
they croſs the air, are the moſt natural image of 
the wind. The wings of the wind in ſcripture “ * F/. 18, 

ſignifies the rapidity of their paſſage, and the 11. © 

ſpeedineſs of the ſervices they render to the Crea- ©? 3: 
tor. As there are among birds ſome who in cer- 
tain ſeaſons reſort to cold countries, and others who 

| — = repair 
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The Por- repair either to hot or temperate climates; and all 
6” of them have a method of living peculiar to their in- 
Heaven. 
dividual kinds ; they were not contented with pitch- 
ing upon birds in general, to make them che ſym- 
bol of the wind. But they diſtinguiſhed the ſeverat 7 
winds which cannot be painted, by repreſenting * 
each of them fingly and in a diſtinct manner, by 
the figure of ſuch birds as had ſome peculiar rela- 
tion and analogy to theſe winds. 
I ſhall not tell you what winds were marked out 
by the raven, the Ibis, which is a kind of ſtork, 
the Numidian hen, and by other birds ſo often ſeen 4 
on the Egyptian monuments. We are not ſuffici- * 
ently acquainted with the circumſtances in which 1 
the Egyptians then were, to undertake the clcaring 
of all their ſymbols. But the explication of a few 
of them will be ſufficient to make the reader ſen- 
ſible, that the others, which we do not at preſent 
underſtand, were invented in the ſame taſte. 

The hawk and the whoop were the names and 
the ſymbolical figures given the two winds, the 
return whereof the Egyptians were moſt concerned 

to obſerve. The hawk ſignified the Eteſian nor- 
| therly wind, which drives the vapours towards the 
ſouth, and which covering Ethiopia with thick 
clouds, there reſolves them into rains, and makes 
the Nile ſwell all along its courſe. The whoop, on 
the contrary, ſignified the ſoutherly wind which ci 
promoted the draining of the waters, and the return 
of which proclaimed the meaſuring of the lands and 
| | the time of ſowing. But I ſhall not be believed 
on my own word. I muſt here produce ſome ana- it 
logy and ſome peculiar reſemblance, between a to 
hawk and a northerly, A whoop and a my I 


. : 
| . Natural iſts obſerve, that the hawk delights i in 
or the Fe. the north; but chat at the return of mild weather, 


fan uind. . and 
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| end when ſhe caſts her feathers, ſhe makes ſouth- The Sy u- 
ward with her wings ſpread, and looks towards Ye 
dhe place whence a warm air comes, which may aſſiſt 10 nh 
the falling of her own feathers, and reſtore her the 
> beauties of youth. In times of the remoteſt anti- 
3 y, and even before Moſes, the Arabians, who 
were the neighbours and allies of the Egyptians, 
had an idea of the hawk in all reſpects like that 
which naturaliſts give us of the ſame. In the con- 
verſation which God had with Job, and in which 
he ſhews, that it is not man but the Creator, who, 
1 by a ſpecial providence, has varied all the parts of 
nature, and to good purpoſe has regulated the 
1 inclinations of animals: Does the hawk, ſays he to 
him, by thy wiſdom ſhake her old feathers, 10 get — 
rid of them, and ſtretch her wings towards be 1 
2 fouth(a)? This bird then, on account of the direc- | 
tion of its flight at the return of the heats, was the : 
2 moſt natural emblem of the annual wind, which - 
2 blows from north to ſouth about the ſummer ſolſtice, 
and which on account of the effects of this direction 
Was of ſo great importance to the Egyptians. 
The whoop on the contrary makes her way from Tl e 
> ) fouth to north. She lives upon the ſmall worms, hoop, or 
an infinite number * of which are hatched in the ra wt 
s mud of the Nile. A multitude of all kinds of * See Pisa. 
n gnats, blue flies, and other inſects, which prin- Sic. Bis 
h © cipally ſeek out for ſtanding waters, and of courſe 47. I. 1. 
for thoſe of the ſpreading Nile, where to lay their 
d eggs, which thrive no where better than in the 
g mud heated by the ſun after the return of the river 
into its banks. The whoop then comes with eagerneſs _ | 
a co all the places newly left by the water. It with | 
3 much {kill pitches upon the critical times and places, 


3 
1 [ (a) 8 er ſabientiam pandens alas ſuas ad auftrum ? 
1 uam plumeſcit accipiter „ ke. job 39. 26. 


8 | where 
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always follows the courſe of the Nile as it retires 
within its banks, quite down to the ſea. From this 


method of hers, ſhe was perfectly fit to characte. 
rize the direction of the ſouth wind, which an- 


nounced the draining of the water ſo much deſired. 


So ſoon as the Egyptians ſaw the whoop come 


again, not the natural whoop, which was a thing 


of no importance, but the figurative bird, the 


ſouthern wind, which imitates the motion of the 


whoop; they got ready their corn; they ſurveyed 4 
the lands, diſtinguiſhed the bounds of eftates which 


the mud had confuſed, and immediately began 


ſowing, that they might not be prevented by the 
winds of April and May, which would deſtroy thei: 


too backward harveſt. 


Other tubordinate ſymbols annexed, and placed . 
like ſo many attributes over the head or within the 4. 
claws of theſe birds, might expreſs the varieties 


of the ſame winds, and give the people to under. 


ſtand what was or was not to be done, when the 
winds ſhould be ſtormy, dry, cold, ſcorching 0 


Over-moiſt. 


The ſecond circumſtance, and that of the whol 'L 
ſtar, or the year on which the Egyptian nation was obliged to 4. 
keep the moſt watchtul eye, was the riſing of the 
Nile-ftar, It no ſooner diſengaged itſelf from the 
rays of the ſun, or appcared before dawn, but they 5 
were ſure that the ſan was advanced into the fign #4 


Leo, and that the inundation would ſoon follow.“ 
The 


The Por- where the new- born inſects eaſily ſupply her with 
food, before the winged animal, lurking under the 
- ſkin of the worm, and afterwards under the co- 7 
vering of its chryſalis, quits that caſe to take 
its night, and convey its ſpecies into other places. 
The whoop, invited by this bait, takes her flight 
from Ethiopia into higher Egypt, and from thence * 
towards Memphis, where the Nile divides. She 
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1 he warning given by that ſtar being their moſt De Sr u- 
important concern, they from its riſing anciently „ 

dated the beginning of their year (a), and the whole, x. 

A ſeries of their feaſts, Wherefore, inſtead of repre . 


ſenting it under the form of a ſtar, which might 


I 1 96.5 
25 Rs 3 We £2 3 Te I OP bo vt 
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not diſtinguiſn it from another, they delineated it 
e under the figure relative to its function and name 
« They called it the Barker, the Monitor, the Star Anubis, 


9 dog, the Door-keeper, the Star which opens or which Hanne 
— | ſhuts, cloſing one year as it were, and DONE beach la- 
1 another. When they had a niind to expreſs thetrans, mo- 
7 renewal of the year beginning at the riſing of ther der 


fee. 
dog- ſtar; they repreſented it under the form of a* 


150 | door-keeper, caf y to be diſtinguiſhed by the attribute 
ig 
of a key: or elſe they gave it two heads back to 


back; the one of an old man, which marked the 
= Jexpiring year, and the other of a young one, 


ich Which denoted the new. When the people were 
an to be warned of the time of their retreat at 
che he approach of the inundation; initea4 of the 
i» two heads of a human figure, then they put on its 
Wonders the head of a dog. The attributes or 
oa Jubordinate ſymbols added thereto, were the expli- 
the Cation of the warnings it gave the whoje family. 
cel It was in order to give the Egyptians to underſta nd, 
I they were to take with them a ſtore of proviſions 3 


3 to repair with all ſpeed to their raiſed terraſſes, 
and there to remain quiet by the water-ſide, obier?- 
Irg the courſe of the air; that Anubis had on his 
arm a keitle or porridge- pot, wings on his feet, in 
his right hand or under his arm a lar oe feather, and 
be 238 id bita a tortoiſe or a duck, boch amphibicus 


3 ( a ) 2 "pþt*7's 1 an- aitem eſt ipſius ſothidis ortus, 
i, non Ag: narius. ut abud Ne. g, generations mundi duc? 
Fauds, fed Cancer. Nam ii pe rt. hd de : Nym: 
 Fercrum eff ſothis quam Grect 5 2ar. antio 

Rani ſidus dicuus: Neomenia © 


"12 animals, 
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The Por- animals, which ive on the © and 455 the water⸗ 

TICAL ſide. | 2 

ir All theſe very plain and intelligible informa: I 

ONS, WETE preceded by another no leſs ney i 9 

viz. to point out to the people the height to be 

given their terraſſes, that they might be ſure of 

being raiſed above the higheſt inundation, with- 

out being at a needleſs expence in raiſing them too 

high. T Fhey for that purpoſe ſet up in every town 

a wall or a terminus of the requiſite height: and 

that the people might exactly know the line 0 

level which was to ſerve them as a rule, it was 
ſhewed them by placing exactly on that line the 

figure of the ſphinx, which ever appeared fo enig- f 

matical and ſo myſterious to the Egyptians them. ; 

+ Plutarch, ſelves in after-timcs *, but the meaning of which 

de Jad. & now offers of its own accord after what has been 

. faid. This figure was compoſed of the head of 2 

a young woman and the body of a couching ; 

lion: which ſignified that they muſt expect to re. 

main unactive on upper- grounds all the time of tel] 

inundation, and that it ſhould continue in its full 

ſtrength for two months at leaſt, that IS, during 

the whole time which the ſun ſhould be in paſting 

through the ſigns of the lion and the virgin 

Which truth is atteſted by the accounts of ou 

modern travellers, who inform us, that the Nil 

gets within its banks again towards the end 69 

September or a little after: in which they agre® 

with Pliny, who places the re-entrance of the Nil 

under the ſign Libra. In totum autem revocalil 

* Plin. intra ripas in Libra. The figure of the ſpin 

abr. marked out by the exactneſs of its elevation, more; 

over, the point of the exceeding or ſuper-abun 

dance; fo, that if the water riſing above that poi 

ſhould happen to cover the whole or the great 

part of the figure, the Eg gYpuans were warned u 
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to give themſelves the trouble of ſowing; becauſe The Sy M- 
the draining of the waters would infallibly be too 
low, to let them ſow their corn ſo as to reap in 
April. But what puts this explication beyond 
all doubt, is, that the very name of the /phinx 


© ſignifies nothing more than the ſuper-abundance(a). 


Every body will be ſenſible, that the ſphinx was 


37 
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a character and a ſign, not a monſter or any living 


creature. No one thinks of inquiring what the 
extraction or who the mother of the ſphinx was. 
It would likewiſe be only loſs of time to ſeek in 
* antiquity, what the parents and country of Anubis 
were: it would be taking as needleſs a trouble, as 


and genealogy of the letter A, or the letter B. 
It may be obſerved by the by, that this is the 
dbdrigine of the cuſtom ſtill practiſed by our archi- 


tects, who are admirers or imitators of antiquity, 


olf decorating the ſupporters of ſome of their build- 


ings, by laying the ſphinx upon them. 


The third circumſtance, of the utmoſt importance 


if one ſhou'd with care inquire into the country 


to the Egyptian nation, was, the exact knowledge of 


the ſtate of the river. We may judge of it by 
the care which they now actually take at Grand 
Cairo, to meaſure the degrees of the elevation of 


the water upon a column for that purpoſe appointed, 


and every day to have the new progreſs of it pub- 


liſhed by common criers, who proclaim the fame - 


in all quarters of the town. Pliny informs us by 
What I have already quoted of him, how careful 


NF they were in his time, to know the foregoing ſigns, 


the progreſs, and the concluſion of the inundation. 
- That obligation having been from all antiquity the 


4 (a) V Sphang redundantia, ⁊ erb. 3: 10. Vim torcularia 


1 Job 22: 11. & 4. Reg. 9. 17. redundabant. 
1 I Paraph, Chaldaic. in Pro- | 


2 ame 
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which were to inform the Egypti ins of the juſt 
depth of the water, were not neglected in the ſym- 
bolical writing. Woe find two of them, which 
have, methinks, a palpable analogy to the mea- 
ſure of the Nile, viz. the croſs and the canopus. 
They firſt expreſſed the ſeveral increaſes of their 
ſwelling river, by a column marked with one, two 
or three lines in form of a croſs. More commonly, 


inſtead of a column which might be of uſe in 4 


well into which the water came only at bottom, 


they in their writing made uſe of a long pole ter- 


minated like a T, or croſſed either wh one or 


two tranſverſe pieces, in the form of a croſs. To 


abridge theſe marks, they were often contented 


with one ſingle T, or one ſmail croſs +, Which 
figure put upon a veſſel or elſewhere, might ſig- 
nifty the common increaſe of the water. Two 
croſſes might mark out a more conſiderable inun- 
dation; and the croſs chained up, or confined with 


one link of a chain, probably ſignified the inun- 


dation ſubjected to certain rules, or the _fatery of 
Egypt procured by the regiuarity of obſcrvations 


and precautions. 
It was not enough that the prieſts or oablick 
miniſters ſhould take care to obſerve the exact 
ncaſure of tlie progreſs of the water. The people 


were befides to be made acquainted with it. 


And it ſeems it was this they provided for, by 
publickly expoling three or four veſſels or mea- 


fares, which being pitchers of uncqual capacities, 


but well known to the people, without any pro- 
clamation or meſſengers, ſerved to ſhew them the 
three or four kinds of altitude, which made up the 


difference of the increaſes of the Nile. Two things 
perſuade me that this is the meaning of theſe 


veſſels or big · b. ied meaſures, ſo con amonly found 
in 
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in the Egyptian monuments, One is the name 75e Su- 
given them; the other the attributes annexed, als 
The name canob or canopus given that veſſel, Id. 
is grounded on the uſe made of it. They painted 
the devaſtation made by the overflowing water un- 
der the figure of a dragon, of a crocodile, an 
1 hyppopotamus or a water monſter which they 
called Ob, and which they ſince called Pyibon. We 
always ſee the word Ob, or the enemy, which the 
2 facred writers call Ob when they have a mind to 
2 expreſs the ſuperſtitious and extravagant fancies of 
the heathens (a); I ſay, we always fee it rendered 
in the ancient tranſlations by the term Python “. 


See the 


Hilton of 


When they had meaſured the exact height of the $,./ an 


expoſing a veſſel which probably contained as many 


(a) IR Ob. ed: 20: 44 
Od, ſigniſies properly ſwelling 
I a riſing They gave the over- 
| flowedNile that name, b-cauſe 
it laid all walle by its ſwel- 
1 | ng &c. 

) From Cane, a vein; 
a a fathom, a rod or cane to 
q meaſure, as i ie ſcen in Kze- 
kiel c. 4: 5. 
| | Hammiddab a cane to mea ure; 
and from J Os, the dragon, 
Python, the enemy. It was 


— 8 75 3 r TK. ]%˙ ʃUü i NT IL HR 
FFF 


ö a Memphis, that they for- 
| 3 merly took hole meaſures, as 


D 4 


1 19 7210 Kene | 


now they do at Cairo, in order 
to inform the reſt of Egypt. 
The village near the ruins of 


that large town is ſtill called 


Manoph, and the neighbour- 
ing plain Menophi, which 1s 
viſibly the true name of Mem- 
phis, and ſignifies nothing but 
the meaſure of the dragon, or 


Enemy, that is, the degree of the depth of the the Pythe- 
water; they informed the people what it was, by 20, E 


5 tb as the depth of the water had fathoms or 
cubits: wherefore they gave that veſſel the name 
Canob, which ſignifies the fathom of the dragon (b), 
the meaſure of the overflowing. 

The ſeveral attributes which they annexed to 
this veſſel are no leſs ſignificant than its name, and 


the meaſurc of the overflowing. 


From l ana to meature, 
to calt up; and from 21 055 
or Of, the dragon, or the river 
ſwelled. 


have 
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the plain. They ſometimes made the hands of the q 


commonly terminated by one or two croſſes, the 


times made the feet of the figure come out at bot- 3 


the people to underſtand, that the ploughman had 


buſineſs of the husbandman : becauſe he, according 


ſeveral winds which they knew, and which either 
aſſiſted or retarded the increaſe or the lowering of 


The HISTORY 


have an evident relation to the ſtate of the river, 
They often finiſh that vaſe at top by a man's 
head, which we ſhall afterwards obſerve to be the E 
ſy mbol of induſtry or of husbandry. They ſome- 3 


tom of this veſſel, The arms and the whole body 
of the man or the ſymbol of country-works, were 
in a manner ingaged and fixed, in order to give 


nothing to do fo long as the waters continued upon 


figure to iſſue out of the vaſe, in one of which they 
put a hawk's feather, to mark out the ſtudy ang 
obſervation of the winds, which was to be the chief 


to the nature of the wind, either haſtened, deferred 
or totally omitted ſowing. The canopi are very 


meaning of which we have juſt now explained. The 
top of the vaſe is alſo oftentimes ſurmounted with 
ſeveral birds-heads, to ſignify and characteriſe the 


the waters, Sometimes they put upon the cano- 
pus the head of a dog, to ſignify the ſtate of the 
river at the time of the riſing of the dog. ſtar. At 
another time they put thereon the head of a maid, 


to mark out the {tate of the Nile under the ſign 1 


of the virgin, and at the approach of the drain- 
ing or retiring of the water. 7 
All theſe conjectures united ſeem to amount to 


a demonitration, They are the more acceptable, 


becauſe connected one with another, and relative 
to the great concern of the colony. Let us then 
proceed in this eſſay of explications, ſince it begins 
to throw a glimpſe of light upon a ſubject hitherto 
very obſcure, and the underſtanding of youll | 

would 
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would unravel many of the monuments of anti- 
quity, 


IX. 
The ſequel of the Egyptian Symbols. 
WHOEVER the inventor of the firſt ſym- 


bols peculiar to Egypt may have been (a poiat 
which we are no way concerned nor perhaps any 
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way capable of clearing) it is enough to know, 
that they were every where received with applauſe. 
The conveniency of that language, Which rendered 


itſelf intelligible to the eyes, and in ſome ſenſe 
made animals and even ſtones themſelves to ſpeak, 


by degrees rendered the uſe of it more common. 


They extended it to every thing. 
The ſymbolical writing ſoon ſerved for he 3 in- 
formation of manners, as well as the regulations 


of husbandry. It was made ule of to perpetuate 


among the people the knowledge of the moſt im- 
portant truths, and to inculcate their principal 
duties. The places where the Egyptians uſed to 
meet at the new moon, were ſoon filled with 
ſignificant figures, fit to recall to their minds an 
intelligence infinitely powerful, which preſides over 


every thing, which gives to man and animals their 


life, to plants their fruitfulneſs, and every day 


pOoerſpreads the earth with new bounties; to an 


intelligence ſuperior to the ſun, the earth, and the 


induſtry of man; which gives to the ſun its heat 


and ſplendor, to the earth its fertility, and to the 
induſtry of man ſucceſs and the reward of her toils. 


The character of the Egyptian writing deſigned The Sun, 


fitteſt 


3 to ſignify God, was, not indeed a flame or blaze, che ſymbol 
as was the general uſage of the Eaſt, but a circle, or 
father a ſun: an 5 plain ſymbol, and the 


? of God. 


_ .- The HES TORY 
The Pox- fitteſt to repreſent to them the power and the uni - 
Heavax verſal action and influence of the ſupreme being 

a which gives life to all. 

The ſer- They added to the circle or the ſolar globe ſe- 
pent, the veral marks or attributes which ſerved to cha- 
- path of racteriſe ſo many different perfections. For inſtance, 
* in order to mark out that the ſupreme being is the 
author and preſerver of life, they annexed to the 
circle one or two ſerpents or eels. This animal 
was always among the Egyptians as in other 
countries, the ſymbol of life and health; not be- 
cauſe the ſerpent makes itſelf look young again 
by every year cafting its old fkin; but becauſe 
among moſt of the eaſtern nations, as the Pheni- 
cians, Hebrews, Arabians, and others, with the 


language of whom that of Egypt had an affinity, I 


the word heve or hava equally fignifies the life, 
and a ſerpent, The name of him who is, ws 

great name of God Jov or Fehcva thence draw 
its etymology. Heve or the name of the com- 
mon mother of mankind comes likewiſe from the 
2 word. Life could not be painted; but it 
be marked out by the figure of the animal 


which bears its name (a). 


The ba- To expreſs or point out the wonderful fecundity 


nane tree, of Providence, which every year ſupplies with plen- 


. tiful nouriſhment both men and the animals that 


la) It is from the word 

ava, which fignifies 1 /ive, 

- "a the Latins made their 
 _ evum, the life, and the ave, 
which is a with of good health. 

St. Clement of Alexandria, 
Cobortat. ad Gent. p. 11. edit. 
Oxom. obterves, that the word 
heva, which is known to ſig- 


nify the life, likewiſe ſignifies 


a ſerpent. And it is barely on 


a double mein of the word 
hevi or heva, that the metam- 
orphoſis of Cadmus and Her- 
mione into ſerpents is ground- 


ed. Ovid. Metam. They were 


of the country of the Heveans. 
Macrobius has informed us that 
the ſerpent was the emblem of 
health, Salutis draco, ſpeaking 


of Eſculapiys. Saturnat. l. 1. 


F. 20. 
ſerve 
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ſerve them, they added to the ſymbolical circle, De Sy u- 
that is, to the characteriſtical mark of God, the derten 
| | RIT- 
figures of the moſt fruitful plants, and moſt com- 48. 

* monly two or three large leaves of the banane nn 
tree (a), nothing coming up to the fruitfulneſs of that 

plant which is a ſort of prodigy. It eaſily grows 

in the country. The ſtalk of it riſes very high, 

and in a year becomes fix inches or more in dia- 
meter in warm countries. From the middle of its 
broad and long leaves riſes a branch divided into 

2 ſeveral knobs, out of each of which iſſue ten or 
twelve of the fruit, as long as a middle-ſized cu- 
cumer, and which contain a rich, ſmooth , nou- 
riſhing, cool and ſweet-taſted pulp. Of all theſe 
grapes collected on a fingle branch is formed a 

"2 cluſter or maſs of x50 or 200 of the fruit *. After Lemeri's 


harveſt, they cut the enormous leaves (50 and the 3 ff 
talks which dry up, and they feed the elephants o 


with them. This plant, which without any coſt 
3 nouriſhes oe ſeveral months together thouſands of 
1 2 i2habitants, and which always was the reſource of 
the people of Egypt, Ethiopia and India, deſerved 
wh to be preferably proved upon, for a ſym- 
bol of him who gives both life and the lupports | 
* it, 
1 But that life and the abundance of the different 
{Foods which maintain it, all depend upon the dif- 
potions of the air. It was neceſſary to intimate 


rd 10 the Egyptians, that it is God alone who governs 
2 $| | 
7 4 16 That plant was anciently in the royal PIR Ry where we 
d- Exalled Muſa now Mouſe or muſt not be amazed at ſeeing 
re 1 /ons. See Proſp. Alpin. de it unfruitful and of a leſſer ſize, 


NS, * Agybt. with the anno- the air of the climate not agree · 
| ations ot Weſtlingius his com- ing with it. | 
? entator. See alſo Adam's fig- (5) Two ells long and two 
Free, letter gth of Mr. de Ma- feet bread. M.. de Maillet. 
let. T bat plant may be ſeen | 


the 
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The Por- the air as its abſolute maſter ; that it is from him 
N we are to expect ſalutary influences, and that he 
. diſpoſes at his pleaſure of general nature and the 


ſeaſons. In order to paint the air, the viciſſitudes 
and agitation of which every body feels though it 
be inviſible, they in their writing made uſe of the 
ſcarabeus or the wings of a fluttering inſect, the 
motions of which vary every inſtant. The wings 


The ſcara-· of the ſcarabeus or of the butterfly ſpread round 


beus, or the ſymbolical circle, were an attribute fit to inti- 


— mate, that he who rules the motions and changes 


of the air, is likewiſe the diſpenſer of the producti- 
ons of the earth, and the maſter of the ſeaſons. This 
truth was particularly neceſſary to a nation of huſ- 
bandmen. Wherefore the globe accompanied with |: 
the wings of the ſcarabeus or butterfly is found at | 


* See Thi __— ” of moſt of the pictures Rang to reli- 
table, pub- S gion“ 


Ejbed by 


. - | K. 


The Jubel of the year. The ſolar we 


Oſiris. 


1 LL mankind ſtanding in the greateſt need of | 2 5 2 
regulating the order of their days, and of agreeing 
about the times when they were to meet together, 
to reſt or to work in common; the ſymbolical writ- 
ing was with regard to that point of molt particular 2 


ing publickly expos d, proclaimed the feſtivals and 
the works in a plain and uniform manner. - 
The courſe of the year relates to three principal 


objects. 1. To the courſe of the ſun: 2. To the 
order of the feaſts of each ſeaſon: 3. To the works 


in common to be done, Let us begin with the 
ſymbols of the An, - 
That 


ule, by the conveniency of ſome marks, which be- 
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That ſtar, which, as it was the grandeſt obj ect The Sy u-_ 


in nature, had ſo juſtly been choſen for the N 1 
of the Almighty, had alſo its peculiar character or tos 
mark in the ſymbolical writing ; and that figure 
related to the name given thereto. It was called 
Oſiris. This word, according to the moſt judi- The go- 
cious and moſt learned among the yr, (a), eg 
ſignified the inſpector, the coachman or the leader, 
the king, the guide, the moderator of the ſtars, the 
ſoul of the world, the governor of nature. From 
the energy of the terms of which it was compoſed, 
it ſignified in general he government of the earth (b): 
which amounts to the ſame ſenſe: and it is becauſe 
they gave that name and function to the ſun, that 
it was expreſſed in their writing ſometimes by the 
figure of a man bearing a ſcepter, ſometimes by 
chat of a coachman carrying a whip, or plainly by 
an eye. Y 
They were often ca with FO down 


the marks of his dignity, ſuch as a ſcepter ſur- 


mounted by an eye *, or a ſcepter with a ſerpent Plutarch. 
twined round it, the ſymbol of life which the ſun i514. 


maintains, or barely the whip and the ſcepter uni- 


ted; ſometimes the royal cap of Oſiris on a throne 


with or without a ſcepter. Very commonly we find 
the figure of a coachman having a flower of the 
lote tree over his head, or even ſitting on that 
flower, which is ſometimes cloled and fometimes 


(a) Plutarch. de I d. & which is one of the Cabiri or 
Ofrid. & Macrob. in ſomn. great gods of Samothracia ori- 
Scip. lib. 1. c. 20. Dux & ginally coming from Egypt; 
princeps, moderator luminum re- in the Oxiares of the Greek 
liquo um, mens mundi, & tem- hiſtory; and in the Aſſuerus of 
peratio. the Perſians. This name is of 
(5) That word comes from a ſtructure like that of the word 
N 'im% Ocheſ erets, or Ocfs Ochoſius, which ſignifies the 
eres, dominium terre. We find government of God. 
it again in that of Axieres, 


ſpread. 


r the ſun. 
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fpread. - The lote tree is a kind of nymphæa which 
grows in plenty on the banks of the Nile, and 
which, beſides the helps it was of to the Egyp. 
tians who made bread of its fruit (a), ſtill yields a 
fine flower, which opens in the morning and ſhuts 
at night. 

Theſe varieties in the ſymbols, undoubtedly ſig. 
nified ſeveral particulars of the day or of the year, 
They perhaps meant the riſing ſun, the ſun-ſet, 
the Aurora, the crepuſcule, cloudy weather, the 


ſultry or moderate heats. It is ſelf-evident that 
nothing was eaſier than to vary the meaning of the 


fame ſymbol, by the addition or ſuppreſſion of a 


ſingle part. But as this writing was afterwards 


groſsly miſuſed, and the ſenſe of it totally per- 


verted, (a truth the proof of which ſhall ſoon be diſ- 


played) it would perhaps be but a loſs both of labour 


and time, or even a raih undertaking, to pretend 


to explain every minute particular of theſe ſymbols 
in the Egyptian monuments ſtill ſubſiſting; for 


Inſtance in Iſis's table: becauſe ſymbols are united 
there according to the ſyſtems of later times, not 
according to their primitive purport or meaning, 
which was loſt; for this governor merely figu- 


rative has then been taken for a man who lived 
on the earth, and miſtaken for a god in the writ- 


ings ſtil] extant on monuments, 


I am very apt to think, that the governor. or 
the Ofiris with his whip, more particularly related 


to the daily revolution, the motion whereof is more 


ſenſible, and that it ſignified when with its ſcepter, 


the duration of a ſolar year; it being this annual 


(a) Herodotus, in his Eu- whoſe flower is of a carnation. 


terpe, num. 54. beſides this colour, and the fruit quite dif- 
firſt kind of Lotus whoſe flower ferent from that of the frſt. 
is white, mentions a ſecond | 
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tevolution of the ſun, that governs every thing in Th Sy u- 
nature. 3 

They made uſe of the figure of an Oſiris or a 110 
ſun, (for it is ſtill the ſame thing) to ſignify cer- - 
tain regular returns which were only annual. But Naviga- 
then they changed the attribute of the figure. For tion. 
inſtance, the Phenicians and others every year 
landed at the iſland of Pharos, thence to fetch 
flax, ox-hides, the oils of Sais, vegetables, corn, 
and proviſions of all kinds. The annual return 
of the fleet was repreſented by an Ofiris carried on 
a winged horſe, the ſymbol of ſhips and their ſails, 
or by an Ofiris, in the hand of which they put, 
not indeed a ſcepter, but a mariner's inſtrument, The tri- 
a harpoon which they uſe at ſea to ſpear the large dent. 
fiſhes they meet with. And as corn was above 
all the commodity which occaſioned theſe annual 
viſits, when the Egyptian merchants were made 
acquainted with the arrival of that fleet, it is cre- 
dible, that they did it with a ſign poſted up, 
whereon an Oſiris was painted armed with a har- 
poon, and that they gave the figure the name of 
Poſeidon or of Neptune: of Poſeidon, which ſig- 
nifies (a) the proviſion of the maritime couniries ; or 
of Neptune, which ſignifies the arrival of the fleet (b), 

Thofe who had commodities of quick return, came 


N down the channels of the Nile in boats, and got 
to the ſea- coaſt, near the iſland of Pharos, where 


(a) From U Psb, capie, ſtern nations, are not to the 


fſubſidium; and from ZW e- liking of the weſtern. 
| daim, ore maritime, comes. (b) From Nu rouph, agitare, 
CIT) or dnn Poſer- which forms 192 nephah, or 
dain. Whence theGreeks made N22 repher, ogitatio,  appulfin, 
their 79181 Str Pojeidor. Co- and fron N c, nauis, claſſis, 
bia orarum; ſiubſidia littorum. comes 189 Neptoni, claſfis 
It may be obſerved here, that 4½½u¹’e, the arrival of the 
| the terminations in % and ix, fleet. 
which are familiar to the ea- 


that 
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75 Pos- that fleet uſed to lye; for which reaſon going to the 
33 fleet, or going towards the coaſt, was in the com- 

. mon language but one and the ſame thing : and 

Plutarch (a) informs us, that the extremities of 
Egypt, the ſea-coaſts, w were called Mephyn in the 

Egyptian language. 

The anni- There was another annual return no les ſolemn, 
verſaries. and which required a peculiar mark or ſymbol. 
This was the return of the anniverſary ſacrifices, 

We ſee from Archemorus's funerals in Statius's 
'Thebais, from the anniverſary of Anchiſes in the 

third book of the Eneid, and from the annual la- 
mentations of the virgins of Iſrael over Jephta's 

| daughter, that it was the univerſal cuſtom of anti- 

quity, to lament and pray over the tombs of ſuch 

as were dear to their country, and to renew theſe _ 
aſſemblies and ſacrifices as often as the year came 

about. The Oſiris, otherwiſe the ſymbol of the 

annual revolution, might then by the change of 

its attribute denote an anniverſary. Inſtead of a 

whip then, or of a harpoon, they put into his hand 


The wa- the hook or the oar of a waterman (5): or they 
terman's put upon his head a buſhel, a meaſure of corn, 


- which was diftributed to every poor perſon at fu- 
neral feaſts; and they perhaps gave that figure the 
name of Pelouta (c), he deliverance. The reaſon 
of this is eaſily gueſſed at; and we ſhall obſerve, 
when we come to the funeral ceremonies, that a 
ferry-boat was the ſymbol of death; that a buſhel 


(a) Niebm 3 5 Kang 7 wil, 4. p. 352. See the hook 


Vic Td gere De Jad. & 
Of 


(8) The oar with two points 


is three times found in one of 


the ſides of the obeliſk which 
is at Rome at the gate 4 po- 
Sold. dee L antiguit. E 1 


of a waterman in the hand of 
Pluto. Lilii Gregorii Giraldi. 
vol. 1. Ic 

(c) From h palat, I berare, 


219159 peloutah and u 


pelouto 5 liberatio. 
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was the publication of a funeral diſtribution, and 7% Sr u- 


that the deliverance from evil was the notion an- 
ciently entertain'd of the death of the juſt, 

But though an anniverſary feaſt might very well 
be pointed out by the figure of an Oſiris placed 


in the aſſembly of the people; yet they muſt needs 


have joined it with another mark, which might 
ſignify the exact time of the year when that feaſt 


| was celebrated, and whether the aſſembly ſhould. 
be held at the neomenia or at the full moon, or on 


8 day of the month. 


et us then proceed to the ſymbol which pro- 


perly governed the ſacred year, that is, the order, 
of the feaſts. - he 


The civil year. Ths. 


WE might here reaſonably enough call the 
order of the feaſts the eccleſiaſtical year, ſince they 
were religious aſſemblies, in which they profeſſed 


to honour God and glorify his providence. The 


reſearch we are now making of primitive uſages, 


and of the ſignification of the ancient writing, evi- 


0 dently relates to the times that went before the 


introduction of idolatry. But this order of the 
days appointed for working or for religious aſſem- 
blies being the rule of ſociety, we ſhall call it zhe 
civil year. It was ſcarce poſſible to have a more 


ö ſimple mark of the ſeveral feaſts of the year, than 


the ſymbol of the earth and of its productions, 
which vary according to the ſeaſons. And at this 


| time, country people have not a ſurer almanack 


| for dividing the year and ſeaſons, than the diſtin- 
guiſhing of times by the coming of either ſtraw- 
' berries or beans, by the hay or corn harveſt, or by 


he 
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the ſeveral crops that ſucceed. The figure of the 
man, who rules over animals and every thing on 
earth, had been thought the propereſt emblem to 
" repreſent the ſun, which enlivens all nature: and 


when they wanted a characteriſtick of the earth, 


which brings forth and nouriſhes every thing, they 
pitched upon the other fex. The woman, who is a 


mother and a nurſe, was a natural image of the 


earth. The latter was then painted with its pro- 
ductions under the form of Iſha or Iſis, which is 
the ancient name of the woman, and the firſt ſhe 
ever had (a). This ſymbol was the more conve- 


nient, becauſe the changes of nature, the ſucceſſion | 


of ſeaſons, and the ſeveral productions of the earth, 
which no doubt were the ſubject of the common 

thankſgivings, might eaſily be expreſſed by the 
ſeveral dreſſes given this woman. When, for in- 

ſtance, the peculiar purpoſe of a feaſt was to re- 
mind the people, that the earth, which God had 

made our abode, ſupplied men with lodging and 
ſhelter againſt winter and miſchievous animals, 
they crowned Iſis with ſmall towers or with battle- 
ments. When they had a mind to intimate, the 
winter neomenia, and to remind people of praiſing 
bim who gave them cloaths, fur-linings and attire ; 
they covered Iſis's head with little fillets, with ſkins 


| ſewed together; ſometimes with feathers ranged 


one over the end of the other, or with ſmall ſhells 


neatly ſet by each other. When God was to be 


praiſed in other feaſts, on account of the earth's 


maintaining all ſorts of wild and domeſtick animals 


for the ſervice of man; they incompaſſed Iſis with 


ſeveral rows of heads of animals; for inſtance with 
a. r.] of balls heads, then with another of lion 8 


+> wh 3 mw 9 Iha K Gengf 23 23. 
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heads, or with a row of ram's, hart's, or dog's heads. The Sv at- 
In Egypt, where they can with certainry judge BOLICAL 


of the product of the year by the ſtate of their river, F 31525 N 


they proclaimed a plentiful year to the people, by 
ſurrounding Iſis, or the ſymbol of the year, with 


a multitude of breaſts. On the contrary, when the The ori- 


ages of fertility were not favourable, they pub- gine of the 
1 expoſed an Iſis with a ſingle breaſt; Aae dae 
to warn the people, to make amends for the ſmall- 
neſs of the harveſt by the culture of vegetables, or 
by ſome other induſtry. Iſis was dreſſed in white, 
to mark out the day; and they put her in black, 
to ſignify the night, Having on her head the 
throne of Ofiris, or of the ſun, turned the inſide 
before, but vacant and without-either a cap or a 
ſoepter, ſhe very likely ſignified the Aurora, or 
Tome ſacrifice made very early in the morning. 
Wearing the ſame throne vacant, but with its back 
turned forward, it might fignify the crepuſcule of 
the evening. They put a fickle in her hand, to 
denote the time of harveſt. They dreſſed her head 
with the horns of the ram, the bull or the kids, 
to ſignify the ſpring and its ſeveral parts. The 
harveſt being made in Egypt when the ſun enters 
into. the ſign * Taurus, the horns of the heifer were 
the mark of the great feaſt to be ſolemnized after 
the firſt crop. They ſometimes painted Iſis, or 
the ſign of the feaſt poſted up, with a heifer's 
head, and having on her knees her beloved fon 
little Horus the emblem of annual work. The 
harveſt juſt over rendered the feaſt and this figure 
moſt agreeable to all the people. There was ſome- 
times on Iſis's head a cray-fiſh or the crab, ſome- 
times the horns of a wild goat, according as they 
had a mind to fignify either the entering of the 
{un into the ſign Cancer, or the feaſts that were 
ſolemnized at his entering into that of Capricorn, 
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TICAL 


Heave 


_ eaſt winds might have brough 
of the Arabian 2 5 which extends all * the 


„her ſhoulders the head or the beak of a hawk, to 
mark out the feaſt that was celebrated at the return 
of the Eteſian winds. Sometimes they covered Iſis's 
head with the wings of a Numidian hen, to ſignify 

ſome other wind which I am not apprized of. She 
is often ſeen with the head of an ibis, a kind of ſtork 
that feeds on ſerpents: and as the Egyptiars were 


wont to ſay, that the ibis delivered their country 


from the winged ferpents that came thither from 
Arabia (a), it is fcarcely to be doubted but theſe 


figures and that language were an enigma grounded 
on the requeſt they made for weſterly winds, to 


repel the peſtilential vapours which the eait or ſouth- 
t from the fenny ſhores 


_  eaftern coaſt of Egy 


called per 
and other the like plants that bloſſom and bear in 


The flower of * as which ſpreads on the 


ſides of the Nile, after the retiring of the great 
waters, the fruit of which ſerves to make bread, 
the cups of Colocaſia (b), which were pretty flowers 


wherewith they crowned themſelves at certain of 
their feaſts, a kind of pears produced by the tree 
ſea, the large leaves of the banane-tree, 


different ſeaſons, were introduced into Iſis's attire, 


and might very well give the people to underftand 
the ſeveral particulars of the year, or point out ſuch 


or ſuch a feaſt to them. 


(a) Heroabt. in Enters. num. whereof you find whole heaps, _ 
52. Herodotus ſays indeed, even in places very diſtant from 
that he had heard of winged the ſea. 


ſerpents. But had he ſeen any 
of them, he had not fail'd to 


mention it. As to the pre- 


' tended ſerpent- bones that were 


fhewed him in places near the 


red - ſea, they are fea-hiſh bones; 


(5) See at the end of the ſe- 
cond volume the explanatory 
diſcourſe, on the Colocaſia, 
the Lotus, the Perſea, and 

other Egyptian plants. 
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of the HEAVEN. 


1 formerly thought, that the moon or the creſ- De 
cent placed on Iſis's head, might be the ſymbol of SY MB0- 


nature which receives every thing from God, as the 


moon borrows its light from the ſun, But there is 110. 


no riſk in thinking, that the Egyptian phyſicks ——— 


were much plainer : and it is much more natural 


to believe, that the creſcent placed over Iſis's head 


marked out the neomenia, or the aſſembly of the 


new moon ; that the full of the moon over the head 


or on the breaſt of Iſis, ſignified the middle of the 
month; that the creſcent or the full moon accom» 


panied with ſuch or ſuch leaves, denoted the afſem- 


bly to be held at the neomenia or full moon that 
was neareſt to ſuch or ſuch harveſt; that a radiant 


ſtar placed in her head-dreſs, imported a ſacrifice 
that was to be made in the morning, at the riſing 
of the dog-ſtar, or of ſome planet, or in any other 


circumſtance that ſerved to diſtinguiſh the feaſts or 


ſeaſons. All theſe changes had each its peculiar 
meaning; and Iſis changed her dreſs as often as the 


„%%% 5 

If near an Iſis wearing a creſcent on her head 
and a ſickle in her hand, the prieſts expoſe in the 
| aſſembly of the people an Oſiris with his buſhel ; 
the poor will be thereby able to underſtand, that 
there is a funeral ſacrifice and an anniverſary diſtri- 
bution, at the new moon which ſhall precede har- 


veſt. A ſingle example of this language is ſuffi- 


| cient, to make us apprehend the facility of vary- 
ing the meanings of it, by varying the ſituations 
and attributes of the figures. 
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XII. 


The works, or the rural Jear. Hors. 


THE firſt Egyptian doctors ſeem in their In- 


tr Tions not to have much buſied themſelves in 


cir:0us and ſpeculative reſearches. Their chief in- 


tem was to inſpire the people with ſentiments of 


gr:i:itude towards God, and to regulate their works, 


on the good ſucceſs of which their lives depended. 
A pirilofopher wholly taken up with any ſyſtem of 


phyſicks, or full of ſublime thoughts on the na- 


tur: of ſpirits, will not fail, on fight of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphicks, to look for and even think he 


there clearly perceives his favourite tenet. But let 
us avoid prejudices or ſyſtems, which are almoſt 
one and the ſame thing. W hoever knows the heart 
of man, from his wants eaſily gueſſes the meaning 
of his actions; and it is by ſtudy ing the wants of 


the Egyptian colony, that we may reaſonably in- 


terpret Thot's precepts, and the meaning of the 
principal characters of the writing he contrived tor 
the ſervice of the people. 

Beſides publick marks fit to intimate the annual 
revolution and the whole ſeries of the feaſts; the 
people ſtill wanted ſome other ſigns to be ſhewed 


them, that might ſettle the order and times of 


their different works. This we hall call the rural ; | 


year, 
As the induſtry cr the wks of men, and above 


all husbandry, cannot produce any thing good, but 


with dependance on the concurrence of Oſiris and 
His, (the reader now underſtands this language) 
after having repreſented the ſun by the figure of a 
man or a governor, and the earth under the form 
of a woman or a teeming mother; the Egyptians 

repreſented 


of the HEAVEN. 
repreſented work by the figure of a child whom 


Ofiris and Iſis had a fingular affection for; of a be-. 
loved fon whom they delight to load with blef. WII T- 


ſings. Then by the different forms they gave this iu c. 


child, ſometimes by painting him like a full grow 


man, or by giving him the wings of certain winds, 
the horns of the celeſtial animals, a club, or an ar- 
row, or any other the like ſignificative dreſſes or 
inſtruments; they ingenioufly expreſſed the manage- 

ment, the ſucceſſive operations, the diſappointments 
and good ſucceſſes of agriculture, 


They called this child Hores or Horos (a), which 


| very likely in Egyptian as well as in Hebrew, in 


Phenician and Arabian equally ſignified the hus- 
bandman and the artificer, husbandry and induſ- 


try, in ſhort, work. They oftentimes abbreviated 
the ſymbol by the ſimple draught of a human 


head, the natural ſeat of underſtanding z and to ſhew - 
the importance of work, which procures us the 
neceſſaries of life, they joined that head to the figure 


of a ſerpent which is the emblem of life: or che 


put the two intire figures together, the ſymbolical 
ſerpent, and the beloved child of the ſun and 
earth, To ſhew the relation of theſe things to 
agriculture, they often ſet the two figures I men 
tion upon the inſtrument that ſerves to winnow | 
corn. 


This recrefuncitive child and the ſerpent an- 


nexed paſſed from Egypt to Athens, which was a 


colony originally from Sais, and chence were con- 
veyed to many other places. This evidently is the 
origine of the extravagant cuſtom, which che 


(a) wn "heres, cf, bores, culture. From the * 


husbandry and the husband- word Haraſb, or without aſpi- 


man. Plutarch in his treatiſe ration ares and arat, comes 
of Iſis and Oſiris calls him the aro, ap, of the Greeks, and 
Arozeris, which ſigniſies agri- the aratio and arsof the Latins. 


E 4 Athenians 
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The Pos- Athenians took for want of underſtanding matters 
Hv Well, of putting their children in a van immedi- 
We Lately after they were born, and of their laying them 
upon golden ſerpents, whereby they thought they 
procured theſe children a great deal of good, and 
did for them (they ſaid) what Jupiter's nurſe had 
done for that god, and Minerva for Ericthonius (a). 
This child was introduced into the feaſts wherein 
the ancient ſtate of mankind, and the helps which 
had been procured to men by teaching them how 
to conduct their work, were repreſented, The ſame 
child appeared, but under different attitudes, in every 
publick feaſt or aſſembly, there to point out the 
works that were to concur with the following ſo- 
lemnities. Let us now enter upon a particular 
examination of the diverſities reſulting from this 
: two-fold ule of Horus. 


XIII. 


Haw” or 515 ſymbo] of agri culture, carried 
at repreſentatt Ve feaſts. 


WHEN the feaſt repreſenting the ancient ſtate 
of mankind and the progreſſes of induſtry was 
celebrated, both the figure of the earth and that 

of work obtained ſeveral names in different coun- 
tries. But we find the ſame purpoſe and the ſame 
relations in all theſe names, The Iſis repreſenting 


4s ) Nothing was more 


common than to put them 
(new born infants) in vans: 


Thus Callimachus tells us Ne- 
meſis placed young Jypiver i in 


| 1 ee van. 
esd xolpuroty A erden 


Nu T1 Xpuote, 


It was a common practice 
among them, (the Athenians) 
eſpecially in familie of note, 


to place their infants on dra 


gons of gold: which was in- 


ſtituted by Minerva, in me- 


mory of Ericthonius. 


the 


of the HE AVE N. 


the earth changed by the flood, was called Ceres, De Sr u- 


Themis, Nemeſis, Semele, Mnemoſyne, and Adra- 
1 The child carried in the lap of the mother, 
or placed by her with a ſerpent, to repreſent the 
ſubliſtence which work by degrees had procured to 
men, was called Horus, Ericthonius, Harpocrates, 
the ſon of Semele, and a great many other names. 
We ſhall beſtow an intire article upon the expla- 
nation of the ſymbol of Ceres. The Ifis ſurnamed 
Nemeſis ſimply ſignified the earth preſerved from 
the waters (a). Semele ſignified the repreſentation (b) 
of the ancient condition of men; and Mnemoſyne(c) 
is no more than a bare tranſlation of the ſame word 
into Greek. The torches which were always carried 
next Ceres, or the ſymbol of the mourning earth, 
related to the fire, which after the flood was be- 
come neceſlary in every private family : and this 
cauſed Iſis thus accompanied to be called Themis, 
Ihemiſto and Adraſtia, which three names N 
all the excellence of fire (d). 
The chief piece in the repreſentation next to that 
of the earth was little Horus. He was made of 


(a) From Nun 2 maſha, to 


| ND ND themiſto, the excel. | 
| for ch out of, to ſave from the 


lence of the fire. Likewiſe from 


BOLICAL 


water, comes 3 nimeſheh, 


ſaved or fetched from the bot- 


tom of the water. The name 


of Moſes ſufficiently juſtifies 


this etymology. 

) From h /amal, and 
D Simeleh, Exech. 8. 5. 
fimulacrum idolum. From this 

word comes the /imilis of the 

Latins. 

{c) Mynſecurn memoria. 

(4) From ON tham, the 


8 the excellence, and 


from UN ih or dH iſpto, 
the fire, come WNWDRN themzs 


N adar or eder, the excel- 
lence, and from NWN gra or 
veſta, the fire, comes NM 
adraſia, the excellence of the 


fire. From that word %a, the 


fire, the hearth, the Greeks 
made that of aftu, which ſigni- 


fied the home, the common 


habitation, the town. Thence 
again comes the ancient cuſtom 
ſtill ſubſiſting of confounding - 
the notion of a houſe with that 
of fire, and of ſaying in French 
two hundred fires, to hgnify 
two hundred houſes. 


gold, 
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gold, which cauſed him to be named Herichton 
or Hereſichton, that is, the golden Horns (a). He 


was laid on a van, or m a ſmall portable cheſt, 


"with a ſerpent of the ſame metal. The ſymbol of 


work, and the heva or the emblem of life and of 
the aſſiſtance which work inſures to mankind, were 
of the moſt precious metal, to give the aſſembly 
a high opinion of husbandry, and of the ineſtima- 
ble price of the helps they had borrowed there- 
from. And really it was the moſt excellent inſtruc- 


tion that could poſſibly be given them; and they 


could not but be uſefully ſtruck with the compa- 


riſon of the diſmal ſtate of their fathers, with the 
helps which experience and Le had caught 


them to procure themſelves. 


A multitude of ancient monuments teſtify to us 
the uſe of the little. portable cheſt, of the van, the 


child and the ſerpent (b). The better to intimate 


how induſtry had Pe repaired and mitigated 


the diſorder cauſed by the flood, they added to 


theſe figures thè ſorry grains on which they in the 


beginning had been obliged to feed, and the marks 


of the croſſes they had been neceſſitated to over- 
come. The perſons who in the publick ceremony 


carried the cheſt wherein all theſe memorials were 


contained, likewiſe aſſumed to themſelves ſignifi- 
cant names, and made a part of the repreſentation. 
They became actors, and every thing concurred 


with the ſymbolical pieces, to convey certain truths 


into the minds of the ſpectators. 
The repreſentative child was called ſimply the 


child, liber, the beloved ſon ; ſometimes the child 
author of life and ſubſiſtence, liber Pater; ſome- 


(4) From r chetem, late Biſhop of Oxford, now 
pure gold. | Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
) See the an: iquities of Vol. I. And Clem. Alexandr. 
Greece collected by Dr. Potter Cohort. ad Cent. 
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times the child of the repreſentation, hen Semeleb ; The Sx u- 
ſometimes Harpocrates, Bacchus, Apollo, Icarus. Wr 8 
He bore many other names, whereof we ſhall give 1. 
an explication, in the particular enumeration of the 
feaſts of the ſeveral nations. As to the names of 
the actreſſes or the women who ceremonially car- 
ried the memorative ſymbols of things paſſed, 

I ſhall be content with alledging a ſingle in- 
ſtance, which is an immediate demonſtration of 
all we have juſt ſaid, and is known even to chil- 
dren; but in which the moſt learned interpreters 
could ſee every thing but truth. 1 mean the fable 
of Ericthonius. - 

*Fis known from the abi of Diodorus 
Siculus, and from the conformity of the Athenian 
laws with the Egyptian, that the firſt inhabitants 
of Attica were an Egyptian colony. We have even 
ſeveral proofs, that it originally came from the city 
of Sais, ſo famous for its olive-trees. Among the 
ceremonies which theſe foreigners brought from 
Egypt into Greece, they remark the little cheſt, 
which according to the cuſtom of their original 
country, contained the ſymbolical figures of agri- 
culture. Three young Athenian women carried 
in their feaſts a baſket, wherein lay a child and a 
 lerpent. 


* * Ovid. 
Infantemque vident exporreFumque draconem * Mom. of 


The three maids that carried this child had names Ei. 
relating to huſbandry, the ſymbols of which they“ 

' bore in their hands. They were called Herſe, Pan- 
droſos, and Aplauros. The ſignification of theſe 
names unveils the whole obſcurity of the enigma. 
It is enough for us thereby to underſtand, that it 
1s to the alternative of the rain, the dew, and the 

| fair weather, that huſbandry is indebted for the 

life it affords us. Let the imagination of poets 
wander 
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The Por · wander upon the reſt, and, according to their cu- 
5 ſtom, look into a ſymbol to them become unin- 
5 20 for the matter of an n inſipid metamor- 


Phoſis. 
on 
Horus, or the ſymbols of the ſeveral works | 
of the year. 


N 0 doubt but theſe figures of Horus, by 
paſſing from the hands of one people into thoſe 
of another, were varied according to the fancy of 
thoſe who adopted theſe ceremonies, and gave birth 
to a great many fables. But the ſenſe of them was 
ſimple in its primitive inſtitution, and this is what 
we are now inquiring after. The truth of the in- 
terpretation we have juſt given of the figure of 
Horus, may be juſtified by the particular exami- 
nation of the ſeveral forms they put him into, ſince 
they all are intended to ſignify ſome of the annual 
operations of agriculture, or the obſtacles he is to 
overcome, or the favours he receives. : 
Sometimes we fee him a child in the lap of his 
mother; becauſe man is nothing but weakneſs, 
and owes every thing to the fruitfulneſs which Pro- 
vidence for his ſake beſtows on the earth. Some- 
times we ſee him full grown, and armed with a 
club which Oſiris and Iſis put into his hand. This 
is work encouraged by the concurrence of the ſun 
and the earth, to rid himſelf of the enemies that 
thwart his undertakings. This child in other places 
is ſeen with the wings ; of ſeveral winds that are fa- 
vourable to him. Sometimes he is without his 
wings, that is the Eteſian winds, and in this caſe 
he ſeems to be getting a diſmal fall. Elſewhere, 


though already pretty well grown, he is ſeen "ok 
is 
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his feet and hands incumbered, and as it were The Sr u- 
ſwathed up, without being able to make the leaſt 7,7 horas 


motion. All he can do in this poſture is to hold | 


a pole, a ſquare, or a pair of compaſſes, and ſome- —.— 


times a weather- cock, or a ſtick with a whoop on 
the end, or ſome other out. jutting piece, fit to re- 
ceive the impreſſion of the wind, and to point out 
its courſe. And really huſbandry in Egypt having, 
before the inundation, been very buſy about har- 
veſt- work or threſhing the corn, is almoſt unact ive 
during the time of the waters lying on the plain. 

He is then confined to the meaſuring of the depth 
of the ſeveral increaſes, to the obſervation of the 

return of the ſouth-wind (I had like to have ſaid 
of the flying of the whoop) and to the preparing 
of the inſtruments neceſſary to meaſure and with 
expedition to ſurvey the lands, which the mud left 

by the Nile had rendered impoſſible to be known 
again; that after this diviſion, they may immedi- 


ately ſow and turn up the earth with the plough, Herade. 
or even imploy no other inſtrument for the culture in —_ 


of the land, than the ſnouts of hogs eager to delve 
into the mud, in order to find roots in the fandy 5 
ground below i " 

The head of Horus often happens to be placed 
over the veſlel that repreſents the ſtate of the river, 


and which was called canopus. His hands are 


feen coming out of the veſſel, but fixed, acroſs 
each other, and incumbered by the obſtacle of the 
water. The only affair he can be taken up with 
during his involuntary leiſure, is, the ſtudy of the 
courſe of the air, the quality whereof will either 
_ prolong or ſooner determine the time of his inac- 
tion, If any ſymbol might then be put into his 
hand, it ought to be that of the wind. And indeed 
he then molt commonly bears the feather of a hawk 
in one of his hands. | 


But 
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But if we have the elements of the Egyptian 
writing that are relative to huſpandry, let us now 


write ourſelves: let us try to paint in the Egyptian 
goüt. Let us uſe the privilege of collecting in one 


ſingle body ſome of the divided pieces of ſeveral 


figures. The concurrence of theſe pieces may be- 
come as ſignificant, as if we ſaw every one of them 
intire. Their abbreviation will be convenient; and 


though theſe pieces do naturally never meet toge- 


ther, this novelty will be but the fitter to render 


the people more attentive to the concealed mean- 
ing of it. 


What inſtruction or dan expoſed ſhall they 
exhibit to the whole colony, to inable them to flee 


at the approach of the inundation, and afterwards 


to ſow in due time, that they may reap their corn 
in March? The ſum of what is to be done, con- 
fiſts in previouſly uſing all neceſſary cautions, for 


their retiring at the return of the northern wind, 
that will ſoon {well the river, and in meaſuring the 
| depth of the ſucceſſive increments, whereby the 


time and the nature of the ploughing, which is to 


ſucceed the draining of the water, may be regu- 


lated, Let us put a hawk's head on Horus's 
ſhoulders, with a croſs in his hand, and all this is 


intimated : nor is this very ſhort piece of writing 


of my own invention, but of the remoteſt anti- 
quity, in the monuments of which it is frequently 
found. | QF 
_ Have we a 104 6 to give the Egyptian people 
to underſtand, that the ſign Leo, under which har- 
veſt begins in others places, is the time of the 


_ greateſt repoſe for the E Au ch huſbandman? Have 


we a mind to tell him, that the time of his inaction 


is from the blowing of the Eteſian winds and the 


leaves Bo ſign Virgo? Let us transform the 


riſing of the dog-ſtar, to the time when the ſun 
ſign 
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with the addition of another canopus denoting the 


the ſenſe of which offers itſelf naturally enough. 
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fis n of the lion into a couch. The feet of the De Sy u- 
—_ ſhall be lion's feet, and the head of it a lion's 5 
head. Let us thereon lay Horus ſwadled tight, or Wo. 
at moſt lifting up his head a little to obſerve the 
time when he muſt get up. Let us put under 

the ſame couch three canopi, one terminated b 

the head of a hawk, the ſecond by that of the dog- 


| ſtar, and the third by that of the virgin. Now, 
this picture, perfectly agreeable to the rule which 


the Egyptians never failed to obſerve, is exactly 
that which is found in the monuments *. * See ſenſe 


"The ſame figure is found in other places . 


vernal ſouth wind that comes before the Eteſian, 
and of a large Anubis, who with an emphatick 
geſture, and turning towards Iſis who has an empty 
throne on her head obverted to the eaſt before 
dawn of day, gives Horus the i e warning, 


of retiring, 


But it would be a raſhneſs in me to prefarae to 


write any longer in Egyptian, when I am not as 
yet over-ſure of my ſkill in reading it. Let us 


_ firſt of all confirm ourſelves therein, and again try 


the application. of our principles to ſome other 
monuments, 


When I take a view of ſome of the ſides of the 


great pyramids, and of ſeveral monuments of an- 
cient Egypt, I find a piece of ſymbolical writing, ** © 


voyages de 


Pau! Lucas 
There is at the top the ſolar circle, ſupported by ws 2. and 


large butterflies wings, and below Ofiris on his Z antiquit. 
throne. By him ſtands Iſis with the meaſure of the! J.. * 
Nile, and before them Horus, having his cloaths 


(a) A pure painted on a why this figure is uſed about 


mummy at the Auſtin fryars a de d body, when we ſhew - 
of. la place des wiftoires, We how the ſenſe of theſe ſymbols 


thall in another place explain, came to be perverted. 
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Th: Poz- tiick'd round him with a girdle, as one ready to 
TICAL go about his work. He has a banane-tree before 


as — him, and lifts up his hands tqwards the circle that 
com mands the Whole. 


This repreſentation is a true language, and 
plainly intimates, that agriculture muſt expect every 


thing from the Supreme Being which alone can 


render the air, the ſun, the earth, and the meaſure 


of the inundation favourable to the plants he is to 
cultivate. But what cati be here the meaning of 
two little croſſes hanging on the wings of the but- 
_ terfly? Ir is the chief object of the wiſhes of 
Egypt. The croſs, as we ſaw, either long or ſhort 
and abbreviated, marks out the meaſure of the 
inundation. When repeated and ſuſpended at the 
butterfly's wings, it marks a diſpoſition in the air 
fit to procure a conſiderable inundation, without 
which Egypt is not fruitful, becauſe it never rains 


there, and becauſe the ſoil, which is of a ſandy 


Nature, never could nouriſh any thing, without a 


certain quantity of mud, which becomes ſufficient 


only in proportion to che depth of the inundation. 


Fee the as Let us paſs on to another picture. Here is one 


v Ji wherein Horus's head is joined to the body of the 
ſcorpion. Horus looks at the ears of corn which 
Anubis ſhews him. It is agriculture which under 
the ſign of the ſcorpion, that is in November, ſecs 
the ſheaves of corn, and the ſeveral vegetables he 


has ſowed, ſpringing u 7 He with an eye of plea- 


ſiure beholds the ſucceſs of his cares, for which he 


is indebted to the dog - ſtar, which has warned him 


in time to flee and remain unactive till the drain- 
ing of the waters, taking no other trouble but that 
of obſerving the courſe of the air, and of meaſuring 


the depth of the water, to be able to Judge of n : 


he ſhould or ng: not do, 
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In another piece of ſculpture, I find Horus 7% SY 


armed with an arrow, and running a ſea-horſe, ſur- 


rounded with lote- tree leaves and fruits, through. 1x G. 
By this monſter which dwells in the Nile, _— 


comes out of it to lay waſte and devour whatever 
it meets with, we can underſtand nothing but the 
inundation. The lotus, which grows and bears fruit 
on that river's ſide, ſtill facilitates the underſtand- 


ing of the emblem. Horus, armed with an arrow, 


and getting the better of that monſter, can be no 


other than huſbandry, whom experience has gra- 

dually taught to rule and ſo well time his opera- 
tions, that for the future he may be able to find, 
even after the lowering of the Nile, time ſufficient 
to meaſure and ſow his lands; ſo that nothing 
may be left him to do or fear when his winter comes 
on, that is, when the ſun enters the ſign of Sagit- 


tary. This was getting a complete victory over that 


river, before ſo dreadful. A ſmall piece more, which 
_ attends the figure of*the vanquiſhed monſter, fully 
fixes the meaning of the riddle, It is a tree wholly 


ſtript of its leaves, which is ſeen near Horus then 


' victorious. This circumſtance of the fall of the 
leaf (a), exactly marks the time when the Egyp- 
tians have made an end of their works, when they 
are certain of their crop, and at laſt triumph over 


the inſults of the N ile. 


( a) The Egyptian climate ſtrips them of their leaves for 


is very warm, and trees pre- ſome days. See the deſcription 


ſerve their verdure there ſeve- of Egypt of Mr. De Mailer : 


ral years together. Neverthe- Conſul in Cairo. Lett. hes 
leſs, the winter ſometimes 
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Hain. . 


—— 


Harpocrates, or the civil government. 


THIS Horus who varies his attributes, like- 


wiſe varies his names according to the celeſtial 
figns, and the particular circumſtances of the ſea- 


Joris. But he {till has in all his changes a ſenſible 
relation to the works of men. The chapter which 


will follow that of the ſymbols, contains a particu- 


lar enumeration of the ſeveral names and different 


operations of Horus. But we cannot here help 
explaining what it ſignifies, when it afſumes the 
form and name of Harpocriites ; the concurrence 


of hit name and figure being ſufficient to caſt a 
very great light upon all that has been ſaid, and 
2 not only that theſe figures are ſymbolical, 


tions. 


t alſo that they are popular and public inſtruc- 


The unexpected ſucceſſes of ſo ſingular a cul- 


ture (a), which, without any coſt or toil, puts un 


\Friterval of only four months between the eaſieſt 


dillage and the moſt plentiful crop, filled the firſt 


ERyptians with admirution and grutitude. They 


aid not fail to put in places conſecrated to the pub- 


lick exerciſes of religion, the ſymbol of the pro- 
ſperities of their tillage. To this they joined the 


characters and attributes, that were moſt fit to ex- 


Poſe ko the 'eyes of the pebple the favours of a 


{ſingular providence, who cheriſhed them as a mo- 


ther does her ſon, and above allito recommend to 


them the making uſe of theſe in peace and ſilence, 


(a) According to Diodo- without any coſt or trouble. 
_ Tus Siculus, 45. 1. it is one of Zoprs avaipdac Ter xdprour 
Egypt's !prerogatives to reap fe  a7ayns xi xaronheias. 
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and according to the lavs 4 becauſe good order; 7he Sy u- 
mildneſs and concord were the only means to in- fis“. 
ſure to themſelves the injoyment and property of ;, 
the fruits of the earth. It was in order to inculcat 
this uſeful inſtruction into the minds of the people; 
that they placed the figure of Horus ſinking under 
the burden of the goods he had reaped in the aſ- 
ſembly of all the feaſts that were ſolemnized after 
the harveſts of corn, wine, fruits and vegetables, 
when the ſun enters the ſign Capricorn. He car- 
ried on his head the natural marks of a plentiful 
harveſt, viz. three pitchers (a) of either wine or 
beer, ſurmounted with three loaves, and accom- 
panied with leaves, vegetables and ſeveral fruits. 
His knees ſometimes ſeemed to bend under his 
burden. Very often he was drawn ſitting, to mark 
out the repoſe which he inſured to mankind. He 
put his finger on his mouth (5), and recommended 
to the aſſiſtants, not truly to keep ſecret their my= 
ſteries (which is a notion of after-times, when the 
meaning of the figures was changed and forgot) 
but to obſerve moderation, ſubmiiſion to the laws, 
diſcretion, and in ſhort peace, without which men 
loſe the poſſeſſion of the bleſſings beſtowed on their 
work. : 3 
I know that the learned Mr. Cupper has made 
a large volume intitled Harpocrates, in which he 
has ſtript all the monuments of ancient Greece and 


(4) Hrt eaurzAuwur@ the ancients. Horat. carm l. 1. 1 

0110495 cp daxliaciay ad. 37. The common drink 9 
cls Toig *yyopiois mapas- of the Egyptians was beer. = 

xd at. The provinces plant- Died. ibid. and Herodot. in Eu- 

ed with wines, likewiſe afford ferd. aum. 52 

the inhabitants abundance of (/ See Grev. Autiguit. C up- 

wine after the inundation. fer's Harpocrates, L'antiq. ex- 

Died ibid. The wine of Mare- li. tom. 2. pag. 300. and Ijs's 

otis in the neighbourhood of table. 

Alexandria 1s famous among 


F 2 | 2 Rome, 
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The PoE. Rome, to prove that this figure which holds its fin- 
Hevn Ser on its mouth ſignified the ſun. But his erudi- 
tion is all he has convinced me of. The peace and 
polity among the citizens after the harveſts and in the 

| fate of ſati faction which the repoſe of winter procures 

that is indeed the true ſenſe of our ſymbol, and 

the inſtruction which this piece of writing gave the 
people. Of this we find proofs in the re- union of 

three circumſtances, which remove all doubt and 
ambiguity on that head. One is the bearing of the 

fruits wherewith Horus is loaded; another is the 
name given him when he is in this poſture 3 and 

the third is the geſture of that figure. The bread, 

the wine, the fruits, the vegetables, the hay, or the 

long dried herbage wherewith they deck his head, 

lay immediately on the two great horns of a wild 
goat. They could not poſſibly mark out in a 

more fimple and leſs myſterious manner, the per- 

fect plenty which the huſbandman injoys toward the 
beginning of the winter, when the ſun paſſes under 

the ſign — (a). 


bn au laboureur procure un doux repos : 
1 bl oli en paix du fruit de ſes travaux. 


But this plenty and theſe comforts of the winter, 
are no where elſe comparable to thoſe which that 
ſeaſon inſures to the Egyptians. Their winter is 
a ſpring, and the fineſt ſpring in the univerſe. 
The other circumſtance joining to the mark of 
winter, is, the name given Horus laden with goods. 
He then 1 is called Harpocrates 3 a name which f in 


(a Hen. ignava colon. 
e * * plerumqut fruuntur. 
Georgic. 1. 


A. 5 the 
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the Phenician language ſignifies the order of ſociety, Tue Sr u- 
Polity (a). Ys PM ay 
The third circumſtance which compleats the + 
clearing of the whole, is the finger on the mouth. 
which geſture after the two foregoing circumſtances 
can be no other but an exhortation to peace. 
This figure by its attributes, geſture and name, 
turns the minds of the aſſiſtants neither to the 
thought of the ſun or of the reſpect which ſacrifices 
require, nor to the pretended ſecret of the ancient 
myſteries, but to the conſideration of the abundance 
and plenty which they injoy during the winter, and 
the peaceable and moderate uſe of that plenty, 
which alone can procure the happineſs of mankind. 
If this geſture of the finger put on Harpocrates's 
mouth, has led both the ancients and moderns 
into miſtakes, it is becauſe they judged of the 
meaning of that figure from its geſture; whereas 
they ought to have judged of the geſture from 
the attributes thereto annexed, and from the func- 
tions ſignified by its name. The plenty of all goods 
during the winter : This is the attribute. Regulat- 
ing ſocieties: This is the function by the r name 
expreſſed. How ſhall we make theſe two circum- 
ſtances agree? When plenty and repoſe invite men 
to be joyful (Y); is it the right way of regulating 
their ſocieties to warn them to hold their tongues 
in a ſacrifice ? This evidently makes no ſenſe, and 
cannot be the meaning of the geſture. But nothing is 
plainer than the regulating huſbandmen in their lei- 


(a) From M eret, or x Nνοοοπ barpocrata or har- 
carta, is and n pocr ale, ctvitatis curatio, can- 
IN repoa, curatio, comes firtutio crollatis. 


(659 — 


- inter ſe leti corvi via curant. 


ver genialis Hem, . reſakvit. . . 
"Georgi. wid. 
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The HISTORY 
ſure and plenty, by an expreſſive geſture recom- 
mending to them the government of their tongues, 


'and the maintaining of kindneſs among themſelves 
when the repoſe of winter unites them together; 


laying afide all quarrels, ralleries, murmurings and 
ſcandalous reports. Surely good order and polity 


will always ſubſiſt, wherever this advice ſhall be 


attended to. 


This interpretation of the figure called Harpo- 


crates is ſtill confirmed by other cuſtoms of anti- 
quity evidently relative to this. The feaſt wherein 
Harpocrates appeared, that is, the ſolemnity that 
followed the harveſts, was called in Egypt and in 
the Eaſt Pammilia (a): which name ſignifying tbe 
moderate uſe of the tongue (b), leaves no doubt with 


regard to the ſenſe of the ſymbol we are now ex- 
plaining. Hence the cuſtom among the Greeks, of 


cauſing theſe words to be proclaimed and addreſſed 


to the people. Cut ye your tongues. Forbear ſpeak- 
ing. Govern your tongues (c). Which is the true 


tranſlation of the word Pammilia. But in proceſs of 
time, they took that for a ceremony relating to 


the ſacrifice, which was originally an excellent pre. 


cept af diſcretion and conduct addreſſed to all the 


aſſiſtants: : And it is becauſe the pamylia or pha- 
milia were inſtructions fit to render men ſociable 


and happy, that all the ſmaller ſocieties of parents 


and other perſons living together, took in the Welt 
the name of families, _ 


(a) Plutarch. de Jad. & 3 


Of. See the ſame fact men- from oh mul, circumcidere, 


tioned in the gompilation of 
the Grecian cuſtoms, ” Dr. 


Potter Eng. edit. vol. 1. pag. 


382. The Grecian Diany were 
the ſams with the Exyprian 


Pa lig. 


comes Noe pamlah and 


i oris circumciſis. 
(c) Tah Yνονονσ . Fa- 
wete linguis , farce verbis. 


Fhe 
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The Angerona, whom the Romans took for the The Sx u- 


goddeſs of ſilence on account of her having a finger r 
on her mouth, originally was no other than an imi- 0 
tation of the Egyptian Harpocrates, and an exhor- — 
tation to peace during the leiſure of the winter. We Angerona. 
may judge of the intention of the ſymbol, from 


the time of the feaſt wherein it was uſed, which 


was towards the end of December (a), and better 


{till from the name which the Phenicians had given 


it, and which ſignified the harveſt in the bary, the 


injoying the fruits of the earth (þ). 


The figure of labour injoying in filence the fruits 


gathered in, being placed in the aſſembly of the 


people, was with great reaſon called Harpocrates, 
that 1s, the preſervation of the people, the rule of 
ſocieties, ſince it inculcated the two maxims which 
are the ſupport of them, and the whole aim and 


purpoſe of policy: One, that every thing is obtained 
by working ; the other, that without peace, woe loſe 


all. But then the Egyptians were uſed to ſay, when 


they ſaw this figure: The tongue governs fate. 


Good and bad depend on the longue (c): And it 


is becauſe this inſtruction was chiefly neceſſary tg 
the people, that the figure of Harpocrates was 
very much multiplied and oftentimes abbreviated. 


He is moſt commonly ſeen with a ſingle pitcher 


Inſtead of three, and with one goat's horn inſtead 


of two; or with the circle accompanied with large 
banane-tree-leaves, or with ſome other ſymbol ft 


to inſpire the people with gratitude towards the au- 


(a) The nineteenth of De- flatter ourſelves ever to find it. 
cember, Macrob. Saturnal, (6) From NAN Hangoren, 
4ib. 1. He ſays right as to the the barn-floor, the barn, comes 
time of the feaſt: but he, as hapgerona, the corn got in. 
uſual, looks for the etymalogy (c I-@704 Tuvyn, yAuITTE 
of it in the Greek or Latin J Plutarch. de Iſid. & 


tongue, where we muſt not Oe. 


5 4 | thor 
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The Poz- thor of all good, and to civilize them by inſtruc- 


80 


HEA 


tions of mildneſs. 

The Greek ſculptors, who did not müch like 
theſe enormous head-dreſſes, diſpoſed the whole 
with more comelineſs and decorum. They placed 


the goat's horn in one of the hands of the figure. 


They made fruits coming out of it; nor did 


they er. the geſture of the other hand which 


teaches the people how to be happy by reſtraining 
their anger and ruling their tongue. 
My reader, who here finds the origine of the horn 
of abundance, ſo much uſed in the ornaments of 
ſculptors and painters, may be deſirous to know 
why this inſtrument is called the Amalthean horn, 
and why it is ſaid to have been the horn of the 
28 who had ſuckled Jupiter. But we are ſtill 
very far from the birth of idolatry and fables. We 
ſhall hereafter come to the origine of the name of 


the Amalthean horn, when we come to the events 


that gave it birth. 
I ſhall content myſelf with theſe inſtances of the 
ancient writing. I pitched on the moſt known ſym- 


bols of it, and thoſe which, as they contain the in- 


ſtructions moſt neceſſary to the people, are on this 
account moſt frequently to be met with in the an- 
cient monuments. It is ſufficiently obvious, that 


the ſingularity of theſe figures was grounded on 


the neceſſity of varying the ſigns and of ſhortning 


their number. All theſe figures were then ſigni- 


ficant, and the reader is no longer inclined to 


think that Oſiris, Iſis, Anubis and Horus, were 
originally either real men or imaginary deities. He ö 
is now very ſenſible, that they were the letters of an 
ancient alphabet, or the public ſigns affixed whereby 
it had been agreed on to inform the people of the 


ſtate of the heaven, of the order of the feaſts, and ot 
the whole ſeries of their annual works, L 
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XVI. 
Symbolical ceremonies. Memorials of faſed 


events. 


THE Fmbolical writing ſo commonly and uſe. Sy un- 
fully imployed to teach ina compendiousand popular Eicar 
manner the moſt important truths, for the Wert omen 
of good manners and promoting the good of man- i 
kind, ſerved alſo from the beginning to preſerve 
the memory of hiſtories, and publickly to expoſe 
the object or the motives of the feaſts to which 
ſome great event had given occaſion. We are not 
ſufficiently acquainted with the civil and natural 
hiſtory of Egypt, to be able to ſay, on inſpection of 

their monuments, that ſuch or ſuch a figure relates 
to ſuch or ſuch a particular of the Egyptian climate, 
and that ſuch a ſymbol borrowed from the natural 
hiſtory of that country, has a relation to ſuch or ſuch 
an event that happened. For which reaſon there 
will always remain many inexplicable enigma's in 
this kind of writing; eſpecially if the Egyptian 
prieſts have uſed it (as 1 ſhall have occaſion to 
prove) according to the falſe notions of the ſyſtems 
of latter times, and ſince the true ſenſe of it was 
loft by the introduction of a more convenient way 
of writing. 

But there is an event which was 33 to all che 

ancient colonies, and which was followed by a no- 
velty, the memory of which could not have been 
preſently loſt, eſpecially among the civilized and 
the ſettled nations. This event was the flood. The 
_ novelty which followed it was the intire change of 

agricultyre. We have, in the letter that concludes - 
the third volume of the Spectacle de la nature, col- 
lected a good number of proofs, drawn both * 
che 
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from the veſtiges ſtill ſubſiſting and ſcattered from 
one end of the earth to the other; whereby it ap- 


pears, that there were before the flood no rainbows, 


nor any winds or great rains and meteors; but 
that a perpetual ſpring and univerſal ſerenity reigned 


all over the earth, except under the equator, where 
the courſe of the air dilated or contracted by the 
alteration of the day and night, muſt needs have 
brought from either pole a continued collection of 


vapours, as it ſtill happens under the tropicks, 


vhere the ſun darts its beams perpendicularly down 


for ſeveral weeks together. After the flood, another 
heaven (a); a new diſpoſition of the ſtars with re- 


gard to us, occafioned by the inclination of the axis 


of the earth; a viciflitude of ſeaſons; rains new as 
the rainbow, which is but the conſequence and ne- 


ceſſary effect of them; troubleſome meteors ; in- 
conſtant winds; earthquakes, ſtorms, inundations; 

tual croſſes in all the operations of agriculture; 

a diſeaſes; fertility diminiſned; man's life 


much ſhorter than before. 
The compariſon of theſe two ſo very different 


conditions, could not but be frequent matter of re- 
flection to the children of Noah. They preſerved 


the memory of it among their poſterity; who, in 
imitation of their fathers, always opened their feaſts 


and publick prayers with woes and lamentations 


for what they had loſt ; tho? they were uſed to con- 
clude the ſame by a general repaſt, where ſinging, 
the ſound of inſtruments, and joy ſucceeded their 
mourning. Whence it comes, that the cries uſual 


in the moſt ancient feaſts, even thoſe which in pro- 
ceſs of time became expreſſions of joy, and ſet forms 


a) Ol 5 vv deve nat i | which are now, 2. Petr. 3: 7. 


of 


. The heaven and the earth 
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are more eaſy to be diſcovered among the Egyp- 


tient cuſtoms ; but alſo becauſe their practices being 


the feaſts, they were better fixed or leſs disfigured 
ſufficiently obvious, that their principal feaſts had a 


the ground, and by a water-monſter. They then 


What goes before ww all theſe perſonages, or 


„ 
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of acclamations, being traced up to their primitive Sr o- 
origine, ſignify nothing, but tears and r of + ey 
grief addreſſed to almighty God (a). e 


The object and motives of this mournful practice — 
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tians than among the other nations; not only be- 
cauſe the Egyptians having been leſs mingled with 
other people, have made fewer alterations in their an- 
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ſtrictly connected with publick and conſtant ſym- 
bols ingraved in ſtone, or carried in ceremony at 


in Egypt than in other parts of the world. It is 


relation to the diſmal alteration by the flood intro- 
duced in nature. There they lamented with Iſis the 
death of the governor which had been taken from 
them, and killed by a dragon riſing from under 


rejoiced for the reſurrection of Oſiris; but he was 
no longer the ſame, and had loſt his ſtrength. This 
now is no longer a riddle wanting an explanation. 


(a) Such were the cries, io 
Bacche, hevoe Bacche, io tri- 
umphe, io pzan. This word 


io, jeov, jevoe, hevoe, is the 


name of God, and ſignifies the 


author of life, he that 3s. Bac- 


che comes from Nn bechetears. 
Triumphe comes from 1yn 
teroueb, which the weſtern na- 


tions pronounced triomphe; 
there being no letter whoſe 
pronunciation was more diffi- 
cult and more yaried than the 
y. That word triomphe ſigni- 
fied groans and ſobs. It after- 
wards ſignified the public pray- 


er, and finally the ſinging o 

the aſſemblies, as may be ſeen 
P/. 89 : 16. The word pæan 
ſays ſomething more; it comes 


from yd pæba, to ſhriek a- 


loud like a woman in labour, 
Tai. 42: 14. All theſe words 
joined to the name of God, 


were ſhort expreſſions by which 
the people excited each other 
to have recourſe to God in their 


diftreſs, and to direct their 


prayers and cries to him. The 


whole of.theſe was like the La- 


tin and French expreſſions, Deo 


gratias, Dieu mercy, adieu. 


rather 
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| 76 The HISTORY 
| The Por- rather unfolds to us the ſenſe of theſe characters. 
a —.— Let us endeavour to decypher the meaning of 


another picture, which ſeems relative to the ſame 
event, and the interpretation of which may ferve 
do prove what I have juſt advanced. 
The all- The Egyptians, and moſt of the eaftern na- 
gory of tions, be the firſt inventors of it who they will, 
the giants had an allegory or a picture which became famous, 
=: and which is every where met with. It repreſented 
1 the water monſter flain, and Oſiris reſtored to 
7 life: but there ſprang out of the earth hideous 
| figures, who endeavoured to dethrone him. They 
were monſtrous giants, one of which had many 
arms; another pulled up the largeſt oaks ; and 
a third had in his hands the fourth part of a 
mountain, which he flung againſt heaven. They 
were all diſtinguiſhed by ſome ſingular attempt, 
and by frightful names, the moſt known of which 
were Briareus, Othus, Ephialtes, Enceladus, Mi- 
mas, Porphyrion, and Rouach or Rœchus. Oſiris 
got the better of them; and Horus, his belo- 
ved ſon, after he had been very much abuſed by 
Rcechus, happily got rid of his purſuits, by appear- 
ing before him with the jaws and claws of a lion. 
I might be thought here to offer a meer fable: 
But to ſhew that this picture is hiſtorical, and that 
all the perſonages which compoſe it are ſo many 
ſymbols, or ſignificant characters, repreſenting the 
diſorders that followed the flood, the hardſhips of 
the firſt men, and in particular the unhappy ſtate 
of husbandry in Egypt; it will be ſufficient here 
to tranſlate the peculiar names given to each of 
theſe giants. Briareus (a) ſignifies the loſs of ſere- 


(a} ma Geri : ee o Jha, ſubverſa, the loſs of 
| ſerenity, | 


| 1 
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ity: Othus (a), the diverſity of ſeaſons : Ephialtes Sv 


2), great gatherings of clouds, unknown heretofore : 
Enceladus (c), the havocks of great overflowing wa- 
ters ſpread : Porphyrion (d), the earthquakes or the 
frafture of the land, which cleaves the plains and 
overthrows mountains: Mimas (e), the great rains; 
and Rœchus ( f), the wind. How could all theſe 


names poſſibly happen to conſpire to expreſs the 
meteors that followed the flood, if this had not been 
the purpoſe and the original ſenſe of this allegory ? 


By this means fables vaniſh, and we find in this 


recital a lively picture of the phænomena, which 


mult needs have appeared as ſo many grievous no- 
velties to the children of Noah. 5 
As to the figure of Horus who aſſumes the head 


and claws of a lion, to rid himſelf of the wind 


that ruined all his hopes; it is a ſymbol peculiar 


to the husbandry of the Egyptians, who were not 


able to ſecure themſelves, againſt the havocks of 


the vernal winds and the fatal conſequences of the 


northern, any otherwiſe than by exactly obſerving 
the entrance of the ſun into the ſign leo to flee; and 
by avoiding to venture out before that time their 
harveſts which had been infallibly carried away. 
Thus the neceſſity of perſonifying the objects they 


(a) Ty ovittoth or othus, rion, confractio. It is the ſame 
tempora, tempeſtatum vices, the word that gave birth to the 
ſucceſſion of ſeaſons. | 


%% My evi or ephi, nuber. furfur ; to the word purpuræ, 


Dy altah, Genel. 15: 17, becauſe the ſhells were to be 


Caligo, Ephialtes, nubes caligi- bruiſed from which they drew 
ms, nubes horridæ. | this rich colour; and to the 


(e Wn-py. en-celed, fons words ſar and furfur, becauſe 


temporis, fons temporaneus, tor- the corn muſt be ground to pro- 


rens. 3 duce the flower and the bran. 
(a] VB phour, frangere,and (e) ip maim, the great 
in doubling 9 pharphar, rains. 8 


Fruſtulatim diffringere, Job. 16: (7) Mn Rouach or Ræchus, 


12. Whence -D forphy- the wind. 
wanted 


Latin words purpura, far and 
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The HISTORY 


The Por- wanted to paint, very ſoon introduced the uſe of 


Hraven. 


allegorical pictures, and of fabulous recitals. They 
at that time could not write otherwiſe than by de- 
lineating the figures of the objects intended. But 
they thoug ht themſelves maſters of ordering the 
whole, in * manner they judged fitteſt to make 
an agreeable impreſſion, and to be well underſtood. 
The difficulty of conveying the ideas of intellectual 
things into the mind by the eye, firſt made them 
have recourſe to ſymbolical figures: the uſe of theſe 
figures afterwards authorized the taſte of fictions; 
But what was obſcure in them was cleared by the 
ſimplicity and propriety of the names given each 
piece. I could produce new inſtances of this in the 
fables of Andromeda and Bellerophon, which are 
pure allegories, the interpretation of which muſt be 
_ deduced from the ſignification and meaning of the 
names of all theſe perſonages. But this would take 
us off too much from that part of the ancient writ- 
ing and of the publick ceremonies, that related to 
the repreſentation of paſſed diſafters, and to the re- 
| gulations of mankind. 


| | XVII. 
8 ſequel of the memorial of paſſed events. 


WE have already obſerved, that the ancients | 
were not contented with expreſſing certain truths by 
figures delineated on ſtone, but that they did it allo 
dy dramatick ceremonies, wherein the objects and 
the names of the actors were ſignificant, and ſerved 
to recall the memory of things paſſed. 
I) be feaſt of wry ancient ſtate of mankind after 
the flood ſeems to have begun even hefore the di- 
ſperſion. But it aſſumed a more ſhining form in 
Egypt by means of the ſymbolical figures, which 


had been multiplied there much more chan any 4 


where 


is 
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illuſtration, than what has already been faid about Gente,“ 
it. We cannot explain the ſymbols of it, without 
caſting a uſeful light upon an infinite number of 
monuments remaining in our hands, and which 

have hitherto been looked upon as unintelligible. 

They carried at this fealt a baſket or ſmall cheſt, The Or- 
That contained the monuments of the progreſſes of gia 
husbandry. The cheſt was neither myſterious or 
ſignificant in itſelf, It only ſerved to receive the 
memorative ſymbols of things paſſed. _ 

Firſt, they found therein the mark of the weak- 
ening of Ofiris and of the loſs of fœcundity (a). 
Then came ſeſame-{ceds, heads of poppies, pom 
8 bay-berries, branches of fig- tree, dry 
ſtalks, cakes of ſeveral kinds of corn, ſalt, carded 
wool, cakes of honey and of cheeſe, and finally a 
child, a ſerpent and a winnowing van (5). The 
whole was accompanied with a flute, or ſome other 
muſical inftrument. „ 

This collection ſeems very ſtrange at firſt ſight: 
but the child once known, all the reſt is very plain. 
The Horus, or the child ſwadled and attended by 
a ſerpent of gold or ſome other matter, is the be- 
loved ſon of Oſiris and Iſis. It is husbandry or 
induſtry ſtill weak, and which formerly cauſed men 
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(a) Ey xisn ro A αννν called in Greece Phullica, which 

au eo #TFx%iTo. In ciſta (or has the ſame meaning. The 
'eapfula) 'repofitnm erat Dionyſi indiſcretion of that ſy mbol gave 

i (Ofrrtdis), pudendum. S. Clem. birth to all forts of extravagan- 
Alex. cohortat. ad gentes. pag. ces and licentiouſneſs. 
56. edit. Oxon. From the Phæ- (5% See this enumeration in 
nieian word MNy:oxervahor St. Clem. Alexand. ibid. and 
vvia, pudendum, they made in Potter's Autiguity , | Greece, 
Orgia, 7a Name given the an- gol. 1. Grecian feſtiwuli. 

cient rural feaſts. They were e 
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The Pos- to live upon wild berries and ſeeds obtained with- 


2 out culture wherever they could be found, but which 
E A VE N. 


ſtance; how to winnow corn with a van; how to 
make bread z how even to add niceties to "Tas ne- 
ceſſaries; 25 to inſure all ſorts of wholſome foods 


to man; how to make advantage by the labour 


of bees; to imploy the wool of ſheep, and improve 
all and every one of the productions of nature. The 
drum or the flute, which was inſeparable from the 
celebration of the feaſts, was the ſymbol of grati- 
tude, which on certain days invited men to meet 
together, to praiſe God in concert for having given 


them their food, their fire and their cloaths, The 


ſmall cheſt, the van, in which they afterwards 


» Dune found ſo many myſteries *, and the whole repreſen- 


\7:..* tation here enumerated, paſſed from the Egyptians 
Georgic. to the Phenicians, and by their means ſpread far 
See I An- and wide. Nothing is more commonly found in 
Zig. * the monuments of the heathen feaſts, than a ſmall 


, in 0 


complete, they did not in Egypt forget, any more 
than in other places, the diſmal neceſſity the firſt 
men had been in of defending their houſes and the 
fruits of the earth, from the inſults of wild beaſts, 
every where multiplied during the ſojourn of whole 
mankind in the bahylonian territory. They pre- 
ſerved the memory of this particular circumſtance by 
a kind of hunting which they renewed every three 
years throughout the Eaſt. This hunting being 


only a repreſentation and not much in earneſt, it 


made the ſanctity of feaſts degenerate into tumul- 


tuous ramblings, which were ſucceeded by the 


greateſt diſorders, even before the 1 of 
idolatry. 


by degrees learnt how to ſow grains of better ſub- 


cheſt, a van, a Kapern, a human head, and a flute 


Sr. Denis, In order to render theſe 3 more 
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"Tis true, they began by a ſacrifice, and by the SY Mo- 


invocation of the true God; as may be eaſily proved 
from their warlike cries, that ſignified, The Lord ,, 
is the mighty (a) ; the Lord is my y ſtrong th(b); the - 
Lord is an hoſt to me (b) ; the Lord is my guide (c); 
all words which we find again in the mouth of the 
Hebrews, becauſe their tongue and religion were 
originally the ſame. 


But one may eaſily gueſs, what muſt have been 


the conſequences of the liberty with which the aſſiſt- 
ants of all ages and ſexes diſperſed themſelves all 
over the mountains and in the foreſts, after a ſump- 
tuous repaſt in common, having in their hand a 
club, a torch or à ſpear, exciting one another 
to fury, with the moſt extravagant roarings, tearing 


to pieces the beaſts they chanced to meet, and 


ſmearing their cloaths and faces with the blood of 
the victims, in order to carry the marks of a dan- 
e hunting. 


XVIII. 
The living and real animals become Jymbelical. 


FROM the knowledge we now have of the 
genius and taſte of the eaſtern nations, and chiefly 


LICAL 
CERE- 


ONIES, 


of the Egyptians, for ſymbolical figures, we are 


authorized to think, that the ſingular practices ob- 


ſerved among them were ſo many emblems of cer- 


tain aſtronomical, moral and other truths. We no 
longer run any riſk i in ſaying, that the ram which 


1 o 58 el i A Deus mihi dux eſto. Exod. 17: 
| ad, whence comes aAzA!, a 15. It is not time yet to con- 
military cry. vert the Dioniſſi, which was 


(bb) Fo ſaboi from Nav 2 only a prayer, into a man's 


boi, Deus mihi exercitus. name, and of it to make the 
(e Fehov nifi, Jo niſi, Dionyſus of the Greeks. 


Dio mſi ; Deus ile mibi, 


G they 
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The Pos- they reverenced in Thebais and Libya, the bulls 
TICAL they reſpected at Memphis and Heliopolis, the 
HEAVEN Kids honoured at Mendes, the lion, the fiſhes 
and other animals which they worſhipped in ſeve- 
ral provinces, were very plain ſymbols in their 
firſt origine. They were no more than the ancient 
figns of the Zodiack, and the different marks of 
the ſituations of the ſun. They diſtinguiſhed the 
neomenia of one month or of another, by annexing 
the figure of the celeſtial animai, into which the 
ſun then entered, to the Iſis which proclaimed that 

feaſt : and inſtead of a bare picture, they intro- 
duced into the feaſt the animal itſelf, the living 
animal relating thereto. The dog being the ſym- 
bol of the dog-ſtar, which formerly opened the 
year; they ſet a living dog at the head of the 
whole ceremonial of the firſt neomenia. It is Dio- 
* Biblioth. dorus * who recounts this fact, as having been an 
4. 1. eye-witnels of it. They took the habit of calling 
theſe ncomeniæ the feaſt of the ram, the feaſt of 
the bull, of the dog, and of the lion. The neo- 
menia of the ram naturally became moſt ſolemn 
in thoſe places where they carried on a conſiderable 
commerce in ſheep. The neomenia of the bull 
was the moſt agreeable in the fat paſture- grounds 
of Memphis and lower Egypt. The feaſt of the 
entering of the ſun into the ſign of the kids was 
very grand at Mendes, where they fed a greater 
number of goats than elſewhere. Thus each town 
took an affection to the neomenia of ſome particu- 
lar ſign or other, according to the concern they 
had or the delight they might take therein. As | 
they were uſed to decorate the ceremonial with ex- 
traordinary figures, the people crowned with flow- | | 
ers and led in proceſſion the ſymbolical animal of 
which the feaſt bore the name. Could they with- _ 
out a moſt particular affection there behold the 
objet _ 
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object which made them in a ſpecial manner rich? Sx u- 1 
Tis true, they, after the introduction of idolatry, © 5 11 
forbore killing the animal which they had ſeen ap- —.— 
pear with ſo much honour in their ceremonies; but | 4 
they {till continued their traffick in them. The 40 
people of Mendes honoured the goats and eat ſheep. | Fl 
Thoſe of Thebes reverenced the ewe and eat goats: 
we may then, with the majority of the learned, 
ſuſpect that utility and the intereſt of commerce 
were the motives which inclined the Egyptians to 


N.... as 


cheriſh theſe animals, and that which made the 1 
| ſight of them ſo agreeable to thoſe people in their | 19 
publick feaſts. But however likely this conjecture | ; 143 

may be as to the origine of the animals reverenced ' 


in Egypt, there 1s ſomething ſtill more poſitive 
with regard to this odd cuſtom, about which ſo 
many authors wrote without aſſigning the true ori. Y 
gine of it. Mr. De Maillet, in his deſcription of 
Egypt, which he could not but be very well ac- 
quainted with after he had lived above fixteen 
years there, informs us, that the harveſt in lower 
Egypt comes on in May; that above Cairo it is 
made in April, and in March or even ſooner in 
higher Egypt. The harveſt being the object that 
excites the paſſions of people moſt powerfully, the 
neomenia that concluded the gathering in the corn, 
could not but be one of the moſt agreeable of 
their feaſts. Thence the great ſolemnity when the 
{un enters into Aries in the country about Thebes. 
The barn was full, and that's ſaying all. The ſame 
reaſon cauſed the paſſing of the fun through Tau- 
rus to be pompouſly ſolemnized at Memphis, and 
at Mendes under Gemini, Out of Egypt the har- 
veſt being over towards the paſſing of the ſun 
through Leo, the figure of that ſign was more com- 
monly Joined to the Iſis which indicated the great 
fcaſt, in which they thanked God for the corn-harveſt. 
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The Pos- There was no crime in diftinguiſhing one feaſt more 


TICAL 
HEaveN 


4 


than another, by the ſight and carrying about in 
. bublick of the animal of which the celeſtial ſign, 
correſponding to the feaſt, bore the name. The 
ceremonial thus far was innocent; but it became 
too groſs : it became overcharged with too many 


fenſible figures, and we now almoſt touch upon 
the wrong application that was made of it. 


. 
Funeral ſymbols end ceremonics. 


I ſhall conclude the hiſtory of the Egyptian 
writing, and the examples of the ſignificant and 
inſtructive uſages, by a ſhort account of the funcral 
ceremonies, and of their purport. 

There was near the Egyptian towns a certain 
ground appointed for the common burying- place. 


* 3/024, Diodorus Siculus ® informs us how theſe tombs 


were regulated, and m an exact deſcription of the 


burying-place at Memphis, the largeſt and moſt 


frequented of all, relates all that was practiſed 
there. According to his recital, the common bu- 
rying- place was on the other fide the lake called 


Acheruſia (a). The corps was brought to the ſhore 


of that lake, and to the foot of a tribunal con- 
fiſting of ſeveral judges, who inquired into his 
He and converſation. If he had not paid his debts, 


his body was delivered to his creditors, to oblige 


his relations to redeem it from their hands, by col- 
lecting among themſelves the ſum due. When he 


had not faithful obſerved the laws, the body was 


00 From N acharei, of man, or ks what follows 


after, and from V %, men, the death of man. They alſo 


comes NN acharas, ulti- ſay M acher n. peftremune, 
ina hominis, the laſt condition ccnditio ul ima. 


. Ces Br = left 


._ 
+: 
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jeft unburied, and very likely was thrown into alxsTRU* 
ſort of lay-ſtall or ditch called Tartarus (a). D1o- 85 on 
dorus informs us, that there was near a town at woxtes. 
a ſmall diſtance from Memphis a leaking voſſel, 
into which they inceſſantly poured Nile. water :* Acbanie. 
which could ſignify nothing but endleſs tortures 


and remorſes. And this fingle circumſtance gives 


IT n 
— ET 
* 


2 


4 
. 
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1 3 


room to think, that the place where the unburied 4 
bodies were thrown, was ſet round with frightful _ 47 
repreſentations 3 as that of a man tied on a wheel 4 
inceſſantly turning, of another whoſe heart is perpe- _ 1 
tually gnawed by a vultur, and of one who rolls 14 
A ſtone up- -hill, which returns immediately, and 4 


which he is forced to carry u up again to the top 
without intermiſſion. 14 
When no accuſer para. or he who depoſed 114 
againſt the deceaſed was convicted of fal ſhood, then 

they ceaſed to lament the dead perſon, and his en- 
comium was made. They, for inſtance, commended Died. b 
his excellent education, his reſpect for religion, his 
equity, moderation, chaſtity and other virtues. His 
birth, which was ſuppoſed to be the ſame with all 
men, was never allowed as any merit in him. All 

the aſſiſtants applauded theſe praiſes, and congra- 

tulated the deceaſed, on account of his being ready 

to enjoy an eternal repoſe with the virtuous. 

There was on the ſhore of the lake a ſevere and 

incorruptible water-man, who by order of the 
Judges, and never upon any other terms, reccived 
the deceaſed into his boat. The very kings of 
Egypt were treated with the ſame rigour, and were 
not admitted into the bark, without the leave of 


| (a) Some authors are of Tartarus ſignifies the eternal 
opinion, that as they gave the cries and lamentations. That 
turtle-dove the name of tor word may come from the 
or of turtur, to imitate her re- Chaldaick M tarah, premo- 
aterated groans; the name of nitio, doubling the word. = 
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The Por the judges, who ſometimes deprived even them of 
bark The water-man carried the body on the 
other ſide the lake, into a plain imbelliſhed with 
meadows, brooks, groves, and all the rural orna- 
my ments. This place was called Elizout *, or the 
Elizian fields, that is, full ſatisfaftion, an habita- 
tion of repoſe or of joy. There was at the entrance 
of that abode the figure of a dog with three pair 
of jaws, which they called Cerberus, The whole 
ceremony ended 1 tarice ſprinkling ſand over the 
gpening of the vault wherein they had put (a) the 
corps, and by bidding him thrice (þ) adieu. 

All cheſe words and practices almoſt every-where 
copied, were ſo many inſtructions addreſſed to the 
people. They gave them to underſtand by all theſe. 

ceremonies, as by ſo many ſpeeches or very ſigni- 

ficant ſymbols, that death was followed by an ac- 
count which we were to give of our life before an 
inflexible tribunal z but that what was indeed dread- 
ful to the wicked, was only a paſſage into a happier 
ſtate for the good. Wherefore death was called the 
deliverance (09. It is likewiſe called in French le 
trepas, that is, the paſſage to another life. The 


HEAVEN 


(a) Mr. De Maillet has very 


well explained to us how the 
Egyptian mummies were in- 


terred. They let them down 
into deep vaults, which were 
contrived in the rock, or in 
the ſoft ſand - ſtone under the 


ſands of the plain of Memphis. 
They ſtopt the vault with a 
ſtone, and then let the ſand 


round about fall again upon it. 


The cuſtom of throwing thrice 
ſand upon the corps is now 


become univerſal. 


ILzjecto ter pulvere. Horat. carm. 1. 1. od. 28. 


(3) Magna manes ter voce Socavi. 


Eneid. 6. 


"7c; 2 pelitah, or rather looks upon that paſſage as the 


7.159 felouta, alleviation, de- 


liyerance, Wherefore Horace 


end of evils. 


Leware fun dum pauperem laboribus. Carm. I. FX od. 18. 


boat 


of he HE AVE N. 


boat of tranſportation was called tranquillity (a), InsTRU- 
becauſe it carried over none but the juſt ; and on © PG 


CERE- 
the contrary the water-man, who inflexibly refuled on 


thoſe whom the judges had not acquitted, was called 
Meratb (0), or the vengeance. 

As to the earth thrown upon the corps, and 
the tender adieu's of the relations, they were no 
more than natural duty and a ſimple expreſſion of 
their regrets. But they were not contented with 
paying them by the way this honour at their grave: 
They alſo put at the entrance of the cemetery and 
over the deceaſed's door the ſymbol of the value 
and tender affection they had for their departed re- 
lation. The dog, being of all animals the moſt 
addicted to man, is the natural emblem of friend- 
ſhip and attachment. They gave the figure of the 
dog three heads or throats, to expreſs the three cries 


they had made over their friend's grave, according 
to the cuſtom which granted that. honour to none 


but good men. Therefore this figure, thus placed 
near the tomb and over the head of the new buried 


perſon, ſignified his having been honoured with 


the lamentations of his family, and with the cries 
which friends never failed to come and utter over 
the grave of him whom they had valued and che- 


riſhed for his good qualities. The meaning of 


this ſymbol is no longer a riddle, after its name 


has been tranſlated. They called it Cerberus, that 


is in Plain terms, the cries of the grave (c). 
It is neither eaſy nor reaſonable to pretend to 
explain all the ſymbols and ceremonies of antiquity, 


(2) MA beri, tranguillitas, 6) mn Ch: 'aron. Exod. 48 
ſerenitas. Whence comes 015 7. 

baris, Charon's bark. Diod. (c From m7 ceri or cri, 
Sic. ibid. Unleſs baris comes which has the ſame ſenſe in 
from ber, which fignifies the French, and from n ber, the 


grave. vault, the grave 12" cerber. 
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Pe Pox- before we are convinced that moſt of the ſingulas 


TICAL 
HEAVEN. 


figures and of the moſt ſolemn cuſtoms, were in their 
firſt original no more than ſignificant ſymbols and 
inſtructive ceremonies, It is enough for us that 
this is true of many of them 3 which I flatter my- 
ſelf J have ſhewed in this firſt eſſay of explanation 
of the ancient writing, ſince the explication I give 
of it is ſimple, plain, and ſtrictly connected both 

with the common notions and the wants of the 
firſt men. 

But after having Fe ed in the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed of the eaſtern ſymbols and ceremonies, ſo 
many truths and uſeful inſtructions publickly ad- 
dreſſed to the people, my reader, who at the ſame 


time, and without hints, perceives therein the moſt 


ordinary names of the poetical heaven, and the ob- 


jects of the whole heathen worſhip, is intitled to 
aſk me how this change could be introduced? How 


has gald been converted into lead, and by what 
ſtrange metamorphoſis did theſe ceremonies, figures 
and letters, wherein they formerly read ſo many 


uſeful truths, become formidable powers and dei- 


ties diſperſed all over the heaven? This queſtion 
leads us to the theogony or the generation of the 


heathen gods. If my reader is not yet fully con- 


vinced, that theſe gods were at firſt nothing but 


ſymbolical letters or popular notices affixed and 


polted up; the multitude of new examples which 
J ſhall now offer him of this fort, will, I hope, 


_ finiſh his conviction of the truth of this original, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. Il 
The Theogony, or the {ymbols made perſons 
The birth of Idolatry. 


T was not the admiration of the ſun, which, The G2. 
as *tis ſaid, cauſed men to adore him inſtead of x: « a- 
his maker. The ſpectacle of the univerſe never cor- 7198 


rupted mankind. It never diverted them from the* ONT. 


thought of a being, who 1s the mover of every 
thing, and from the gratitude they owe to a pro- 
vidence always pouring new bounties upon them. 
Far, indeed, from diverting men from, it recalls 
them to it. Never did aſtronomy, or the ſtudy 
of the earth or heaven, put into any man's head 
the odd fancy of lodging dead heroes in the ſtars, 
or of intruſting their government to them. The 
ſymbolical writing, from the wrong uſe cupidity 
made of it, is the ſource of this evil. All nations 
ſwallowed the poiſon, by admitting the characters 
of this kind of writing, without receiving the ſenſe 
of it. 

This hiſtory of the extravagances of our forefa- 
thers preſents the reader with a : deplorable proſpcct: 
but methinks it may ingage our curioſity; no my- 
thologiſt, that I know of, ever having derived the 
birth of idolatry from this original. Beſides, it is 
of ſtill greater concern to piety, by ſetting in a 
good light the infinite ſuperiority of the inſtructions 
of chriſtianity above thoſe of philoſophy. We 
{ſhall ſee the latter wandering from age * age, 
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The HISTORY: 


The Pox- Reaping new errors inceſſantly upon the firſt, and 


more and more loſing ſight of truth, or criminally 
— detaining it captive; then authorizing men to adore 
all and every one of the parts of the univerſe, and 
at laſt inclining them to adore nothing at all. This 
hiſtory, on the contrary, 1s the glory of Chriſti- 
anity, and beforehand gives us a high opinion of 
the power of the goſpel, the only doctrine that 
ever attacked idolatry with efficacy, rendered 
augurs contemptible, ſunk the credit of aſtrology, 
made the perplexing ſuperſtitions that tyrannized 
over the univerſe fall to the ground, and even rec- 


tified the reaſon of thoſe who did not believe the 


goſpel. 
The advantage drawn from the ſymbolical writ- 


ing and ceremonies every day rendered the uſe of 
them more frequent and extenſive ; but they ſoon 
ſhall be ſtopped by an inconvenience inſeparable 


from them. Though they took all imaginable care 
to limit the number of the ſymbols, and ſkilfully 


made the ſame character or key ſerve for a multi- 


tude of things having affinity one with another, 


by adding, N or only varying one attri- 


bute or part of the ſymbolical figure (as is ſtill 


done among the Chineſe) they found that this way 


of writing would at laſt become impracticable, on 
account of the number of figures, which they were 
obliged to multiply as faſt as the objects, and even 
as much as the judgments which the mind makes 


of theſe objects. It is ſtill the great inconvenience 


of the Chineſe writing, which repreſents, not in- 
deed the ſounds of the voice, but the objects of our 


thoughts, by a multitude of characters or different 


keys, and by innumerable varieties wherewith each 
of el keys 1 is clogged. 


There 


of the HE AVE N. 


There was in Egypt, or elſewhere (and that The Ge- 
before Cadmus (a), ſince it was before the time of Ada 
Job and Molſes,) an attentive and happy genius, .. 


whoſe name has not been handed down to us by 


hiſtory, who having obſerved that the ſounds of The cur- 
the voice, wherewith we may expreſs whatever weing. writ- 


pleaſe, are but few in number, bethought himſelf'"S 


of repreſenting theſe few ſounds with as many dif- 


| ferent characters. Whence it happened that by re- 
_ preſenting with twenty or four and twenty letters, 
the twenty or twenty-four principal ſounds and ar- 


ticulations, which are ſufficient by their mixture to 


form words or the ſigns of objects, men were able, 
with a very few characters, to raiſe the thought 


of all the things nennen by a diverſity of 


ſounds. 


This ſo very ſimple and yet fruitful invention 
made a ſpeedy progreſs. It paſſed among the 
Arabians, was communicated to the Hebrews, then 
to the Phenicians, and by theſe imparted to the 


Greeks, whence it ſpread among the inhabitants of 
the iſlands, and even went as far as the northern 
nations. The Chineſe, whoſe eſtabliſhment is prior 
to this invention, and who, from a weakneſs com- 
mon to all witty nations, think themſelves ſuperior 


to the reſt of mankind, diſdained to admit this very 
convenient manner of writing, which they muſt 


needs have received from others, They ſtill pre- 


(a) He was looked vpon the uſe of it. Which cauſed 


among the Greeks as the in- theſe more graceful than true 


ventor of current writing, be- verſes to be written on him. 
cauſe he acquainted them with 


Cieſt de lui que nous vient cet art ing2nieux, 
De peindre la parole, & de parler aux yeux, 
Et par les traits divers de figures tracces, 
Penner. de la couleur & du corps aux penſces. 


Brebeuf. Pharſal. 
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The Por- ſerve the ancient characters repreſenting the objects 
ee 5 themſelves, and which no otherwiſe differ from the 
ſymbolical writing of the Egyptians, than becauſe 
the Chineſe characters are of a more arbitrary in- 
ſtitution; whereas the Egyptian ſymbols were con- 
nected to the repreſented objects by ſome anology 
either of name or of reſemblance. The ſerpent, 
for inſtance, or the eel, ſignified le, from an ana- 
logy of name; the word heva being the ſame both 
to ſignify an eel, and to expreſs life. The woman 
ſignified the earth by a reſemblance of fecundity, 
and a boat ſignified death by a reſemblance of uſe; 
| fiance both death and a boat convey us whither we 
are to go. Men were by this means at once freed 
from the ſtrictneſs both of attention and memory, 
neceſſary to retain this multitude of characters and 
relations. The new way of writing conſiſting of a 
very ſmall number of letters repreſenting the ſounds, 
it immediately raiſed, together with the idea of the 
ſound itſelf, the thought of the object or notion an- 
nexed to that ſound. It became the current and 
popular way of writing in Egypt and every where 
elſe. It was the only one made uſe of in the tranſ- 
actions of ſociety, as it was eaſy to learn and at 
the ſame time very expeditious in practice. 
The ſymbolical writing, which from its firſt 
original had been connected with religion, aſtro- 
nomy, and the ſtatutes that regulated mankind, 
being as it were conſecrated by the honourable uſe 
it had been applied to at firſt, both in the places 
and inſtruments deſigned for religious worſhip, and 
in the inſtruction of maſters to their diſciples, con- 
tinued ſtill to be uſed at feaſts, upon tombs and 


Tue hie · public monuments. It became the writing of the 


rogly- learned and the prieſts. It was preſerved in ſome 


h phil . * . 
b ſchools, and ſtill more in the outward worſhip of 


religion, the ceremonial of which being once eſta- 


bliſhed, 
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bliſhed, maintains itſelf and is not very eaſily al- Le Ge- 
tered. They did not think it neceſſary, in order X34" 
to give credit to the new writing, to efface the . 
figures of the ancient, which was found on the. 
facred tables, on the great vaſes made uſe of in the 
offerings, on the obeliſks, the tombs, and generally 
on whatever had any relation to piety, to the in- 
ſtruction of the people and the decorum of religious 
worſhip. The characters of that writing were cal- 

led ſacred letters *, or ſacred ſculptures, to diſtin- Tee- 
guiſh them from thoſe of the common writing, . 

This, from its great conveniency, ſo far got 

the better, that the uſe of the other was wholly 
neglected. The difficulty of underſtanding it, 
which was great when there was as yet no other, 
became ſtill greater when the people no longer took 

care to ſtudy it, and that very difficulty at laſt ren- 

dered the ſtudy of it very uncommon. What im- 
preſſion muſt then have been made on the minds of 
the people by the ſight of Oſiris, Iſis, and all theſe 
figures of men and animals, which the public wor- 
ſhip and monuments were full of. We now touch 
upon the birth of idolatry. But is it then really 
an effect of the ſymbolical writing? and has an 
innocent invention perverted mankind? No, ſure; 
cupidity alone has done all the miſchief. 

A cool worſhipper of God, whoſe heart is in- 

different with regard to juſtice, and full of paſſions, 
is no 1dolater, I own : but he is already very re- 

mote from God, and new wanderings may ſucceed 
his firſt diforder, God permitting "darkneſs to be 

the puniſhment of criminal deſires (2). The ſame 
thirſt of earthly riches, the fame injuſtice towards 
our neighbour, in ſhort the ſame cupidity which 


(a) Spargens pœnales cæcitates, ſuper illicitas cupiditates. 


Auguſtin. Conf. 
conſtitutes- 
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TICAL 


Heaven. 


piety, were the only motives of 1t. 


The HISTORY 
The Po g- conſtitutes both the Jew and the bad Chriſtian, 


alſo corrupted the worſhip the firſt men publickly 
paid to God. They regularly came to make their 
offering, and kneel before the inſtructive figures 
that reminded them of God and their duty. This 
action of theirs was good, and they found in the 
apparatus of their religion a multitude of uſeful in- 
ſtructions. But their heart attached to the earth 
was wholly addicted to the objects of their paſſions. 
The abundance which they came to requeſt rather 


than truth and juſtice, and the long life which they 


fondly looked upon as the effect and reward of their 


If they cele- 
brated ſome feaſts with more ardor and pomp than 


others, the ſpirit of religion had but a ſmall ſhare 
in it. They were more eager at theſe feaſts only 


as they were of concern to them on account of ſome 
ſymbol peculiar to their country, and chiefly of 
the figure of the animal which made them rich, or 
which characterized the exact time of their karvelt. : 


Inſtead of meaſuring the extent of their piety by 


that of their love for their brethren, they thought 
they had diſcharged all their obligations, when 
they had punctually obſerved the rubricks of a de- 
votion merely outward and mechanic, which cen- 
ters itſelf within a circle of minute obſervances, 
and fancies that its proſperity and ſmall perſonal | 
advantages are a due paid to it by God, with the 

thoughts of which he muſt needs buſy himſelf pre- 


| ferably to any thing elſe. With theſe groſs diſpo- 


fitions, it is no wonder that the firſt men eaſily 


Joſt fight of the Creator, and renounced true piety. 


They had been but very little affected by the truths 
inculcated on them by the publick ſymbols, while 
the meaning of theſe was as yet underſtood z and 
ſuch an indifference, doubtleſs, did not prompt them 
to look for the ſenſe of them when it began to be 


forgot. = We: 
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We may now judge of the impreſſions which The Gz- 
the ſymbolical figures muſt needs make on the Ion of 
minds of our Egyptian worſhippers. Thoſe whom . Gr 


their own criminal deſires have corrupted, miſuſe 
every thing, and writing, originally deſigned for 
their inſtruction, from a reſult of their indifference, 
and in puniſhment of their wickedneſs, ſhall lead 
them from one miſtake to another, and become 
the occaſion of their moſt diſmal fall, 

Among the people who repair to the place of 
the aſſembly, there 1s hardly any able to read the 
vulgar writing ; and we may with certainty affirm, 


that none of them has attempted to underſtand the 
meaning of the ancient. The aſſiſtants are ſur- 


rounded with ſymbols delineated in an emphatick 
golit, They are all figures of men, women, and 


animals perfectly well known. *Tis true, ſome of 
them are odd, and cannot raiſe in their minds any 
very diſtinct idea. But the ſight of the ſun, which 


often appeared at the top of their pictures, and 
over the head of the figures, gave them the idea 
of the ſun. A man or a bird in theſe pictures 
made them think of a man or a bird. They ſtu- 
pidly fixed their mind on the figure before them, 
or on the name of the governor, of the hawk, 


the whoop, or on ſuch or ſuch other ſound where- 
with their ear was affected; and never going any 
farther, they miſſed the ſenſe which was the object 


of that language, and the ſoul of this writing. 
Every one will now eaſily gueſs at the ſtrange con- 
ſequences of a miſtake like this. 


1. God, 
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of 


God, the Sun, and Ofiris confounded. 


How te THE Egyptians every where ſaw, and eſpe- 
ideas of cially in the place of their religious aſſemblies, a 


God and circle or the figure of the ſun. This figure was 


hee often At top of every picture deſigned for their in- 


diſtinguiſhed perſonages. As the ſun was the body 
of that ſymbol, they called it the ſun; and the 
Almighty being the foul or the ſenſe of the letter, 
inſtead of calling that figure the fun, they indiſ- 


criminately called it, the being, the eternal, the fa- 
ther of life, the mighty, the moſt high (a). It was 


chiefly before this figure that they proſtrated them- 
ſelves in their ſacrifices. They directed their thanks 
and prayers to the moſt high, of whom this writing 


ſhould have reminded them. But the eye, the ear, 


and the mind, being in public acts of religion in- 
ceſſantly intent upon the ſun, the people at laſt 
aſcribed all theſe great: titles and directed their 


thanks and worſhip to the ſun himſelf. God was 
no ſooner confounded with his own work, but this 


firſt illuſion opened a door to a thouſand other ex- 


_ travagances. 5 
How ani- Near the ſun, which was preſented to the peo- 


mals and ple either over the head of the ſymbolical figures, 


Plants or at top of the ſacred pictures, were ſeen ſome- 


came to © . 
ks oftimes one or two eels, the ſymbol of life, of which 


religious God is the author; ſometimes certain foliages, the 
worſhip. ſymbols of the bounties, of which he is the diſpen- 


ſer; ſometimes ſcarabeus's wings, the emblem of 
the variations of the air, of which God is the diſ- 


(a) Fehova, He voe, el, eloah, helion. 


poſer, 
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poſer. All theſe things being connected with the The GE. 


object of their adorations, they entertained a en 
| ? | a 8 k 9 
of veneration for the eel or the ſerpent, which they y 8 


1 
* 
— 


beſides ſaw honourably placed in the ſmall cheſt that | 


was the memorial of the ſtate of the firſt men, and ; 
in other ceremonies whoſe meaning began to be loſt. 
They likewiſe entertained an advantageous notion 
of the ſcarabeus, the lotus, and of certain plants. 
They honoured but underſtood nothing in them. 
They afterwards deviſed reaſons to authorize the 
rank and eſteem granted theſe things. Thus expli- 
cations were multiplied, and always doubtleſs for 
the worſe. = 5 
The Egyptian people having already contracted How the 

a habit of confounding the moſt high with the „ 
which was but the emblem of him, by little andg,,. 9.4 
little miſtook the ſymbol itſelf of the ſun, the Oſiris, with a 
the moderator of the year, or the governour of the dead man, 
earth, for what it offered to the eye, that is, for a 
man. They likewiſe took Iſis for a woman, and 
the child ſhe nurſes with tender affection for a child, 
or the ſon of Oſiris and Iſis. This was a total per- 
verting of theſe figures. For a ſymbolical man is 
not deſigned to ſignify a real one. Iſis was not a 
woman; and Horus, whether child or man, whe- 
ther armed with an arrow or bearing a pitcher of 
wine, intended quite other things than a real child, 
a full grown man, a hunter, or a drinker. Having 
then taken theſe figures literally, they looked upon 
them as the monuments of their national hiſtory, _ 
They did not heſitate long on the application that The ſym- | 
| was to be made of them. They took the molt di- Sal 
ſtinguiſhed figure, the Ofiris, the king, or the mo-I\:g.1'S* 
derator of ſeaſons, for the leader and father of all for hiſſori- 
their colonies, namely Cham, whom they calledcal monu- 
Ham, Amoun, Hammon, and Thammus, accord- ments. 
ing to the ſeveral pronunciations of their provinces. 
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| Ofrris, from the letter or ſymbolical perſonage 


he was before, becoming in the minds of the peo- 
ple a real perſon, a man who had formerly lived 


among them, they made his hiſtory to relate to the 


attributes which attended the figure. It was inter- 
woven with a few particulars of Cham's life; they 
gueſſed at the reſt, und imagined as many facts as 


there were parts in the ſymbol to be explained, or 
ceremonies in the feaſts, in which the ſymbol of the 


noble ſtar, by means of which God ſupplies us with 
all the neceſſaries of life, was introduced. Diodorus 
Siculus (a) and Plutarch (6), judicious as they are, 
have yet handed theſe tireſome legends to us. Com- 


ing, as the reader now ſees, too late, and when 


the meaning of the ſymbols was loſt, they are little 


better than popular ſtories and puerilities, which 
can be of no manner of uſe. Nay, they often are 
infamous ſcandals, anſwerable to the heinous incli- 


nations of thoſe who contrived them. 


The Egyptians, who had contracted a habit of 


adoring the ſun as God, as the author of all good, 


and looked on Oſiris as their founder, ran headlong 

into a third abyſs. They, from a confuſed remem- 
' brance, and an univerſal cuſtom, knew that this 
figure of Oſiris related to the ſun, and it was in- 
_ deed nothing elle in its firſt inſtitution. They be- 


fides ſaw the circle, the character of God placed 
frequently enough on Oſiris's forehead. They then 
perpetually joined the idea of Hammon with that 
of the ſun, and both theſe with that of God, of 
the almighty and bountiful being. They no Jon- 
ger honoured God nor the ſun, without ſinging at 


the ſame time the favours of Ofiris or Hammon. 


The one was ſtill inſeparably connected with the 
other : which made them give out, that Ham- 


(a) Biblith. bb. 1. (3) De Id. & Ofir. 


mon | 


>) ” or . wein - 
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mon or Ofiris had been tranſported into the ſun, De Ge- 
there to make his reſidence, and that he thence **®4- 
continually protected Egypt, taking a delight in the Govs. 
pouring a greater plenty upon the country inhabited 
by his off-ſpring, than on any other Jand in the 
univerſe, Thus being gradually come to aſcribing 
_ divinity, and offering their worſhip to the ruler 
repreſenting the functions of the ſun; they, to com- 
plete the abſurdity, took him for the firſt of their 
kings. Thence this odd mixture of three incon- 
ſiſtent notions, I mean of God, of the ſun, and of 


a dead man, which the Egyptians perpetually con- 
founded together. 


I. 
Jebov, Ammon, Neptune, Pluto. 


_ THAT religion which groſly indulged the 

| felf-love and vanity of the Egyptians, eaſily found 
favour, and took root in the minds of the people. 
The reſt of the ſymbols took the ſame turn. They 
inquired who was the Poſeidon or Neptune, that Neptune. 
is, the marine Ofiris, the ſymbol of the annual 

return of the fleets; and they made of him a god 

who delighted in the ſea, as Ofiris did in the _ 
heaven. The funeral Oſiris who declared the an- Pluto. 
niverſary of funerals, had alſo his own hiſtory : :- 
and as all the ceremonies belonging to burials, in- 

ſtead of being taken in their true ſenſe, that is, as 

public inſtructions upon the ſtate of the juſt after 
death, had by degrees been looked upon as pictures 

of the real treatment given to the dead under 
ground, they, of Pluto or of the ſymbol of the 
deliverance of the juſt, made a god, who h 

over che abodes of the dead. 
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The 1 pretended god Neptune, who became the 
* favourite deity of the maritime nations, was almoſt 
unknown to the Egyptians, who hated the fea, 


Herod. inand who living in plenty of every thing, hardly 


Euterp. 


ever went out of their own country. On the con- 


trary, as they were very exact in the outward prac- 


tice of their religious ceremonies; the anniverſaries 


which were frequently repeated, rendered Pluto 


much more renowned among them. 


We often ſee round the head of the Egyptian 
Pluto a radiant crown, and round his body a ſerpent 


ſometimes accompanied with the figns of the Zo- 
diack ; which evidently ſignifies the duration of one 
ſun, that is, of one year. And it is plain here, 


that the author of the ſaturnals, who pretended that 
Pluto and many other gods were originally nothing 


but the ſun, had great reaſon to think ſo, ſince 


Jupiter, Ammon, Neptune, and Pluto, are in re- 


ality no more than the ſymbol of one ſolar year 


diverſified according to particular circumſtances. 


They did not quite loſe ſight of the unity of their 
origine in making perſons of them : for they made 


them three brothers, who, as they ſaid, had divided 


the empire of the world between them. The re- 


forwarded this notion, or at leaſt facilitated the 


embrance of the partition of the earth between 
Cham and his two brothers, may poſſibly have 


reception of this fable among the people. 


+ Ammon- 
Ip 


Dieſpolis. 


Cham or Hammon being commonly called God 
Jehov, Jehov-Ammon, the city of Thebes where 


he had dwelt longeſt, and which they anciently 


called Ammon's abode , was afterwards called 
the city of God *, 1 

This word Jehov, in its primitive uſe, fig- 
nified the father of life, the ſupreme being. 


The Greeks tranſlated it by tins of Zeus or 


Dios, 


5 — Ra Dc ai 
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Dios (a), and the Romans by that of Deus: all 
names having the ſame ſenſe, if they be not the 
ſame ſound diverſified according to the pronunci- 
ation of different people. They ſometimes joined | 
to it the name of father, which was but an inter- 5 
Pretation of it, and called him Dioſpiter or Jov- 
piter. The reſpect and worſhip paid to the father 
of life became criminal only when this incommu- 
nicable title came to be applied to the ſun, and 
to a man whom they fancied had been tranſported 
thither to govern mankind. The Ammon which 
by a ſtupid kind of love was confounded with 
God, and with Ofiris or the ſtar moderator of ſea- 
ſors” became the famous Jov-Ammon or the Ju- 
piter-Ammon, and had always the firſt honours 
paid to him, after the other ſymbols had in like 
manner been converted into ſo many celeſtial per- 
ſonages and powerful deities. The reaſon of this 
pre-eminence is founded on their having annexed 
the idea of that founder of their colony to > the moſt 
brilliant of all their ſymbols, I mean, their Oſiris. 


8 2 9 — 28 83 2 * 8 + 


III. 
Iles, the Veen of E. eaven, 


NEXT to the ſymbolical king, or the em- 7% Tur 
blem of the ſun, the Egyptians had no figure that. | 
appeared more frequently in their aſſemblies than — * 
Ifis, the ſymbol of the earth, or rather the ſign of | 
the feaſts that were characterized by the proqucti- 
ons of the earth in each ſeaſon, expoſed. A creſ- 
cent-moon, or a full face put over the head of 


(a) They ſometimes chang - as to "I Which make ill | 
ed this word into that of (yy, the ſame ſenſe. | [ 
which comes from e and ; 


d 
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The Poz- Iſis or otherwiſe, as we have ſeen, might denote 
Aa certain neomenia, or the feaſt of the middle of 
the month of hay-making, of ſowing, of harveſt, 
or of any other part of the year, according as they 
Joined to it the ſymbol of ſome particular ſeaſon or 
Production, and the emblem ſuited to a certain time 
of the year. This way of writing was not uniform. 

The prieſts of ſome provinces affected to write 
differently from the others; and inſtead of expreſ- 

ſing the neomenia or the other parts of the month 

by the figure of the moon in ſuch or ſuch a phaſis, 
they choſe for a ſymbol of that ſtar the animal 
that ſees in the dark, and makes her courſes in the 
*Plutarch: night, namely, the cat*, Seen in profil, it denoted 


of. id. & the creſcent : ſeen with its full face, it ſignified the 


The cate, full moon. This figure ſometimes was put over 


the head of Iſis, but more commonly at top of a 
The ſiſtrum, which was a ſmall circle of metal croſſed 
by iron-rods, and which ſerved at feaſts to mark 
by a certain cadence the exactneſs of the dance and 
the ſongs. This inſtrument of joy was then the 
ſymbol of feaſts, and in the hands of an Iſis bear- 
ing the marks of ſuch or ſuch a ſeaſon, it pro- 
claimed the ſolemnity peculiar to that ſeaſon. 
The Egyptians being uſed to ſee in their aſſem- 
blies theſe figures of Iſis, which they continued to 
ſhew ceremonially and for form's ſake, without 
underſtanding their meaning; in looking for the 
origine of this woman, they ran into the ſame 
miſtake which had cauſed them to take the gover- 
nor of the earth, the ſymbol of the ſun, for Ammon 
their common father. Iſis was looked upon as his 


wife: ſhe partook of the titles of her huſband ; and 


being in their opinion raiſed to a real perſon and a 
conſiderable power, they invoked her with confi- 
dence : they gave her the honourable titles of the 
Lady, the Queen, the Governeſs, the common Mo- 


ther, the Queen of heayen and earth. N 
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The inſtruments and dreſſes of Iſis being no 


more than decorations of ancient uſage, which ſince 
the invention of current writing they had neglected 
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both the meaning and right order of, they were 
taken for the hiſtorical monuments of the helps Iſis 


had procured to mankind. Each ſign, each attri- 
bute, (and they were not a few in number) gave 
birth to as many hiſtories, or rather frivolous tales. 


Plutarch cannot with patience, and without bluſn- 


ing, mention theſe hiſtories. He commonly car- 
ries them off with ſome tedious morality or very 


needleſs phyſicks, and more commonly ſtill with 


ſome far-ferched allegory. 


What contributed moſt to ſeduce te Egy ptians, 


who were amazed at the extraordinary dreſſes of 


this woman always before their eyes in their aſſem- 
blies, was the frequent joining of a creſcent or a 


full moon to her head-dreſs. Thence they took 
oOccaſion to give it out that Oſiris's wife, the com- 
mon mother of the Egyptians, had the moon ſor her 
dwelling- place. The feaſts of the moſt high were 
not fixed at the neomenia, the full moon, or ſome 
other part of the wane for any other reaſon than 
becauſe theſe phaſes were a natural proclamation, 

and an eaſy method of calling the people together 
on a day appointed and proclaimed. They loſt 


ſight of the adorable being, who was the only ob- 


ject of theſe feaſts: they thought they were conſe- 
crated to the moon herſelf, and to that imaginary 
woman which they fancied reſided there, and was 
very attentive to all their wants; nay, the very 
ſpots of the moon, from an appearance of ſome- 


thing like a face, helped to confirm their mil- 


take. 


It is plain enough, that as the Ofiris diver ſified 


according to the exigency of ſignifications, was the 


occaſion "of the contriving of one man who was 
l By "v3 become 


3 that of hell; ſo the Iſis differently dreſſed, and hav- 
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The Po E- become the governour of the ſun, of another who 


was become "That of the ſea, and of a third made 


ing attributes, {ome of which related to the courſe 
of the moon, and others agreed with the productions 
of the ſeveral ſeaſons, to vary the proclamations of 
the feaſts, cauſed men to imagine as many god- 
deſſes, either celeſtial or terreſtrial, or even infer- 
nal, as Iſis aſſum'd figures and names. But before 
we come to a particular elucidation of the truth here 
advanced, let us proceed with previouſly pointing 
out the general ſources from whence the oddeſt dei- 
ties and the moſt monſtrous opinions ſprung. 


IV. 
Horus, the feaſt of Ze laws. Menes. 8 
THE third key made uſe of in the public 


__ proclamations, was Horus the beloved fon of Oſiris 


chron. 


Marſborr. 


and Iſis. That ſymbol of the ſeveral works of the 


year, by changing its figure, names or attributes, 
in 1ts turn gave birth to a multitude of other gods. 
But who is the Egyptian known in hiſtory, whom 
they fancied to be the beloved ſon of the king and 
queen of the heaven? Cham and his wife fill the 
firſt places: Here is a new apotheoſis to be made, 

a new place to be diſpoſed of in the heaven. Who 


is to be gratified with it? 
See Spacell, | 


 Euſlius's Cham had reigned among them, and was the firſt 


The Egyptians never forgot, that Menes ſon of 


author of their polity and feaſts. He even obtained 
the name of Menes, which ſignifies parting, diſtri- 
bution (a), only becauſe he had regulated the di- 
viſion of the lands, the number of the months, 


(a) From 1 Mm 3 numerare, ordinare. 
- he 
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the ſeries of the feaſts, and the order of the com- De Tre- 
mon works. As then they were endeavouring to nr 
get at ſome hiſtorical knowledge of their Horus, | 
the relation which the ſymbol had to the regula- 
tions of huſbandry and the year, led them to taking 
him for Menes, the founder of the whole public 
ceconomy. Being perſuaded that this emblematic 
figure was not only a real perſon, but even one of 
their anceſtors deified, and an inhabitant of the 
heaven, that he was the ſon of Cham, their legiſ- 
lator Menes ; they called him ſometimes Cham 
mis“, ſometimes young Oſiris, or ſim firis: and Platarch. 
joining the names of the father and the ſon together, 8 . wed 
they called him Maneros and Menofiris F, or by 4 ig. 
an alluſion to the Nile, Menevis and Menophis “.“ Sup-. 
They afterwards forged as many hiſtories and per- Rule f the 
ſonages as he had names. e nad 
It is on account of Menes's having given the © 
Egyptians regulations, by meaſuring their year, and 
by fixing the public. ſigns or marks of the works 
and feaſts, that his name was preſerved among the 
Arabians, the Phenicians, the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, in the greater part of the names relating to 
the order of the months, the courſe of the moon, 
the ſeries of the feaſts, the images and repreſenta- 
tions there expoſed, and to the prieſteſſes who cere- 
monially carried the figures or ſymbols at theſe 


feaſts (a. 


(a) Murn Mene Lung. Mivsg 


feaſls and the images, that is, 


Menes Menſes. Menſura. Neo- 
Unriæ : Neomenig. Ned ling. 
Mana and Manach in Hebrew 
and in Arabian ſigniſy to caſt 
up, to ſet in order, to ſacrifice, 
and to celebrate. Almanack 
Kalendar. Menades thoſe Wo- 
men who carried the figures 
of the gods at the feaſts. The 


word Manie at firſt fignitied the 


the proclamations or marks of 


the feaſts : it has afterwards 


ſignified the convulfions and 
extravagances to Which theſe 
feaſts gave birth; becauſe they 


had preſerved and over acted 


all the ſet-forms, geſtures, and 
the whole ceremoniaa of them, 
without underſtanding their 
meaning. 

Horus 
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The Po- Horus thus metamorphoſed by the common 
18 * opinion into ſome one of their anceſtors who had 
. given them laws, was no longer a ſign barely ap- 
pointed to denote at feaſts ſome certain regulations, 

and the works of each ſeaſon. He himſelf became 

the object of theſe feaſts. They in thoſe ſolemni- 

ties celebrated the ſon of Jehov, the fon by excel- 

lence, the child author of all good, liber pater, the 
1nventor of the laws, the founder of feaſts and ſa- 

crifices. And it is becauſe they had not forgot 

the intimate relation of the figures of Iſis and Ho- 

rus with the regulations of the ſacrifices, the pub- 

lic rejoicings, and the operations of huſbandry, 

that theſe pretended gods were honoured by ſolem- 

nities which were called every where the legiſlature, 


the promulgation of the laws, the regulations of 
ſociety (a). 


V. 


The propagation of the Egyptian gods. The 
progreſs of idolatry. 


HAVING found in the abuſe of the ſymbo⸗ 
lical figures miſtaken for real objects, the origine 
of the inhabitants which Egypt contrived and placed 
in the heaven; if the gods of the other nations, and 
the other ſuperſtitions not yet mentioned, again 
prove to be an evident propagation of the Egyptian 
notions and practices; the facility of recalling ſo 
many miſtakes to a very ſimple principle, will 
ſtill evidence the exactneſs of that principle, though 

it ſeems already ſufficiently demonſtrated. 
But is it then ſo eaſy a taſk, to prove that the 
Phenicians, the Syrians, the Greeks, and all the 


= O. ue, heaps. 
weſtern 
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nerally contented with the plenty they enjoyed at 


home, they could do without foreigners (a) very 
well, and went not to fetch from other places what 
they reaped without toil in their own country. On | 
this account they will be thought unfit to ſerve other / 
nations as models, or to communicate their opini-/ 


ons to them. It was nevertheleſs Egypt that ſpread 
idolatry and ſuperſtition all over the world. Let 
us begin with examining what the means of com- 
munication have been; and we ſhall afterwards ſee 
the progreſs of the evil. 


VI. 


The gods of Egy pt communicated to Afr a and 


Europe by the Phenicians. 
EGYPT always was and till is the moſt 


fruitful country in the world. The harveſt, which 
is almoſt certain there, and by much exceeds the 


wants of the inhabitants, occaſioned great quantities 
of corn to be amaſſed there, which in barren years 
were the reſource of the Arabians, the Chanaanites, 
the Syrians and the Greeks. Travellers whom 
need or curioſity had drawn thither, and the Pheni- 
cians eſpecially, who inhabited but a ſmall mari- 
time coaſt near mount Libanus, and had no gra- 


nary fo certain as Egypt, were all equally ſtruck 
with the polity that reigned in every part of that 
beautiful country, with "the gentle temper of the 
inhabitants, the myſterious out-ſide of the ceremo- 


nies and feaſts which were with much pomp cele- 
brated there, and finally with the plenty which they 


a) 7 erra ſuis cententa bonis, nan indiga mercis. Pharſal. . 8. 


looked 
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The Pot- looked upon as miraculous in a country where it 


never rained, The notion they had of that river 
' whoſe ſource remained concealed, and whoſe over- 
 flowings ſeemed to them contrary to the common 
courſe of nature, made them ſay, that God him- 
ſelf poured theſe beneficial waters on Egypt (a). 
The Egyptians repreſented this marvel by the figure 
of God, that is, by a ſun out of whoſe mouth a 
river ſprung (b) 3 and the foreigners as well as the 

_ Egyptians every where gave it out, that ſo ſingu- 
lar a proſperity was the reward of the piety of the 
inhabitants. Nay, the Phenicians perhaps and the 
Chanaanites at firſt received from the Egyptians 
and uſed the ſymbolical characters among them- 
ſelves. The kate of the common writing 
muſt have cauſed them to loſe the ſenſe without 
ſuppreſſing the figures: ſo that theſe ſymbols being 
always a part of the ceremonies, and publickly 
expoſed at feaſts, every body annexed to them the 
notion or hiltory he thought carried the greater like- 
lihood with it. Thus Egypt was the cup wherein 
the poiſon of idolatry lay, and the Phenicians 
are the people, who, by travelling all over the 
world, have preſented this fatal cup to the greater 
Por? of the nations of the world. For the ſame 
eaſon it is, that the names of the gods and the 
a0 made uſe of in the heathen feaſts, have ſo 
ſenſible an analogy with the Phenician language. 
The Egyptian tongue, no doubt, was different 
flowing, from the two words 
ND pheh, os, the mouth, and 
M ob, the ſwelling, the over- 


(a) Alt rtTH1; s, flu- 
 wvius a Deo miſſus. Odyſſ. 4. 
V. $81. 


(6) For this reaſon it was, 
that they gave God or the ſun 
among other titles that of 
ND pheob phabus or poi C eg, 
which fignifies the mouth of Ob, 
chat is, the /eurce of the over- 


flowing; it is the ancient name 
they gave to the Nile over. 
flowing its banks; as we ſhall 
ſhew in the fables of Andro- 


meda and Niobe. 


from 
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from that of the country of Chanaan * ; and though The Tux- 
the ground of both languages might perhaps be then 
lame, as there are ſeveral proofs it is, they poſſibly Why the 
were not more different from each other in their names of 
terminations or turns, than are the Spaniſh, the the gods 
French, and the Italian tongues, whoſe ground is 5 3 
the ſame. But the Phenicians, in conveying the NS Ps. 
Egyptian colonies all over the coaſts of the Medi- cian 
terranean, have tranſlated moſt of their terms into tongue. 
their own language. By which means we till find” _ 
again therein a meaning agreeable to the intention 

of the firſt inſtitutors. Now this meaning is almoſt 
always ſtrictly connected with the regulations of 
ſociety. The ſenſe of theſe words, on the contrary, 
has no manner of relation to gods or goddeſſes. 
Me are then now in the road of truth, and ſhall 
do well not to deviate from 1t. 
Travellers and merchants, during their ſojourn 
in Egypt, were undoubtedly ſtruck with the out- 
ward ſhew of the feaſts and the abundance that 
ſeemed to be the reſult of them. They did not 
carry home this multitude of ſymbols and practi- 
ces which they underſtood nothing of. Bur they 
ſeldom failed to look with veneration, upon the 
three ſymbols which the Egyptians honoured as 
beneficial powers, and as the authors of all the 
good they enjoyed. 
The governor, the woman, and the child always 
appearing, in their feaſts, though with ſome variety; 
foreigners uſed themſelves chiefly to thele three 
objects, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the whole wor- 
ſhip : and the Phenicians, whom conſtant neceſſity 
always brought again to the port of Pharos, were 
the firſt who made uſe of the lame ceremonial, and 
celebrated the ſame feaſts in their own country. 
The circle of the ſun, accompanied with ſerpents 
and foliages, or with large wings to repreſent the 
intelligence 
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The Po- intelligence which is the mover of all things, the 


TICAL 


| Heaven 


maſter of the air, the diſpenſer of ſeaſons and 


” harveſts, though always placed at top of the nobleſt 
ſymbols, however leis attracted the eyes than did 
the brilliant figure of the governor of the earth, 
or the ſeveral dreſſes given the mother and the be- 


loved child. Nothing contributed more to hu- 


manize, as I may ſay, the idea of God, or rather 


to make men refer their nn, and adorations 
to beings like ourſelves. 


VII. 


The king and queen of heaven and the bon 


venly hoſt. 


FOREIGNERS made no great inquiry 
about the life and actions of that Hammon worn 


the Egyptians confounded with Oſiris. The } 


which the ſight of that perſon left in their 1555 

was, that he was the king, the ruler of the heaven, 
the father of all good. And if that ſymbol has 
made part of the ancient writing of the Chanaanites, 
it is no wonder, if, that becoming a god in their 
opinion, they cage it to the other na- 
tions without any relation to Oſiris or Hammon, 


which were appellations peculiar to Egypt. 


The Iſis which was often near the great king, 
to ſignify the feaſts of every ſeaſon, had both the 
air and name of a woman, Her ſeveral crowns 


were the habits of a queen, Horus her beloved 
ſon aſſumed as many names as he had different 
dreſſes and figures. They made of theſe as many 


perſonagty, who attended the king and were his 
retinue. Travellers brought home with them no- 


thing more uniform than the figures and worſhip 
of the king and queen of the heaven followed by 


their 
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their numerous court. Kings marched thus always The Tur- 
attended by the queen, and by an army, or a train x. 
of friends and guards, which they called he hoſe. 
Such is the origine of the worſhip of the king, 
the queen of heaven, and the heavenly hoſt, of which 
the whole law of Moſes and all the prophets ſo 
> often warn the Hebrews to beware. This heavenly | 
> hoſt, which they called Seba (a), or Saba, gave 
name to the idolatry of the Sabeans, which was 
> univerſal in Arabia, Phenicia, and among all the 
> nations of Syria, if it be not even that of the whole 
earth, with certain alterations from one country to 
another. 


VIII. 
Moloch, Baal, Adenis, ond Ac lad. 


N HE god, or ER Ol the figure of the ſun, 

which the Egyptians called O/:715, or the governour 

of the earth, aſſumed another name in other places. 

The eaſtern nations who had adopted him, and 1 

who looked on their temporal advantages as the 1 

. effect of this devotion, called him ſome Moloch, | 4 
or Melchom (b), that is the king; ſome Baal or 

Adonai, or Adonis or Hero(c), wn names which is 4 

ſignify the lord. Others called him Achad (d), 
N which 


(a) NAY tſeba, exercitus. the lady. The Philiſtines called 
See the hiſtory of Sabeaniſm. him the lord of men, marnas, 
Maimonid. dux dubitantium. from the word maran, which + 

(% PO malac or melec. f :gnifies the maſter, and from 

(c) See the name of hero in as which fignifies man. And 
that ſenſe in the interpretation this comes to the ſenſe of the 
of the obeliſk of Rameſſes, in foregoing names. 

Ammian Marcellin, or in Mar- (, INN achad, unicus, and 
ſham's rule of times. From by a ſoftened pronunciation, 
that hero, the Latins made adad, one, the only one, the 1 
their herus and hera, the lord, only. The ancient kings of | i 
Sy ria, ö 
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which the old inhabitants of Latium have rendered 
by that of Sol, unicus; and others finally named 
him Baalſhamain or Beelſamen (a) the lord of the 
heavens. But it was always the ſun which theſe 
figures of a king and theſe names immediately ſig- 
nified, rather than the Almighty Being, of whom 
thoſe people were loſing ſight, or whom they con- 
founded with the ſun. Their aſcribing to the ſun 
therefore the government of the world, and uni- 
verſal fecundity, was a worſhip full of injuſtice and 
impiety always reproved in ſcripture. 

The great devotion wherewith they honoured 
the power of that ſtar metamorphoſed into the king 
of heaven, was to penetrate with the force of all 


Its fires the children whom they had a mind to 


conſecrate to him by a ſort of imaginary purifica- 
tion, which they fancied was neceſſary * their 
health. For this purpoſe they made them pals be- 
tween two great fires lighted before Moloch. They 
afterwards confounded the worſhip of this idol with 


that paid to Saturn; and it being a cuſtom to offer 


human victims to Saturn, for reaſons which it will 
be time enough to mention when we come to treat 


on him, the worſhip of Moloch became equally 
barbarous and bloody. They burned in honour of 
him what children they had too many, and whom 
they had a mind holily to make away with, by 


conſecrating them to their tutelar god, for the 
greater good of the family. Nay, oftentimes on 
important occaſions, and in times of imminent dan- 
ger, it was the eldeſt, the beloved child whom they 
devoted to Melchom. Nothing 1s better known or 


more ſtrictly forbidden in the laws of Moſes. This 


Syria, who ſtyled themſelves Macrob. Saturnal. 


hs children, aſſumed the name (e) INV 2yA Dominus 


of Benadad fon of God. See carlorum, 


abominable 
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abominable practice laſted long among the Cha- The Txx- 
naanites, in a place near Jeruſalem anciently nl 
called Gehenna, that is, the valley of Hennon's fa- 
mily, to which that place anciently belonged. It 
was alſo called the valley of Thophet, that is, the 
valley of the drum; becauſe they there made their 
children the victims of theſe barbarous devotions, 
while their brothers and ſiſters danced to the ſound 
of the drum, that they might not hear their cries. 
IX. 
The chariot of the Sun, the equipages of the 
1 __ 
IHE whip put into the hand of Oſiris, in 
the right hand of the Jupiter of Heliopolis who is 
the ſame, and in the right hand of the Jupiter of 
Syria (a) who is no other, evidently made this god 
the charioteer or the guide of the year, of the ſtars, 
and of whole nature. The idea of a coachman at 
that time had nothing low 1n 1t : on the contrary, 
the management of a chariot was a very honour- 
able imployment. It was the favourite exerciſe 
of kings and of the greateſt warriors *. The Greeks, * Ste Ho- 
a people more full of invention than any other na- ner. Ilia. 
tion, when they admitted the ſymbol of the Sun, 
were not content with putting a whip into his hand, 
but they added to the whip, which in the ancient 
writing was ſufficient to ſignify the conduct of the 


(a) Dextra elevata cum fla» Adad, which was the name 
gro in aurigæ modum. Macrob. of God in Syria, and made 
Saturnal. I. 1. c. 23. The au- part of the name of the Kings 
thor calls this Jupiter the Aſly- of that country, Benadad. 
rian. But Aflyrian in that The ſame miſtake is found in 
place 1s uſed for Syrian; as Virgil and Horace. 
may be ſeen from hie name 


1 year, 
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The Po k- year, a chariot, horſes full of fire, and a complete 
TICAL equipage *. They repreſented their ſun-divinity 
HEAVEN: with a radiant face, ſitting on a chariot, and with 
„See Ovid. d whip 1 in one hand, and the reins in the other, g0- 
Metam. 2. verning four winged horſes. Now is Ofiris or 
Ammon very much imbelliſned. But though he 
has been diveſted of his Egyptian air, and every 
day acquires ſome new ornament from one country 
to other, he nevertheleſs. preſerves his character 
of governor, and amidſt all this pomp Oſiris is 
= known again, It is ſtill nothing more than the 
Fi character of the ſun, to which they annex the no- 
; tion of omnipotence. The Phenicians called him 
_ Helion (a), the Meoſi-bigh. The Greeks named 
him Helios, which is ſtill the lame name and the 
ſame blaſphemy. | 
The Greeks having multiplied their gods, toge- 
ther with the ſymbols which they ſuffered to be 
introduced among them, without underſtanding, 
their meaning they gave each of theſe a 
gods nearly the ſame equipage, for the acility of 
their tranſportation, and the maintaining of their 
; dignity. They varied the ornaments, livery, and 
train, in a manner ſuitable to cach one's rank and 
. . condition. | 
1 The finiſhing ſtroke of all theſe follies, and one 
| which became Univerſal, was not only to confound 
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God with this governor of the ſtars and the earth, 

that is, with the ſun, but alſo to ſeek out among 

| their heroes or their founders, for that King who 
1 Was now become the guide of nature. Thus the 

ö Egyptians found in him their Ammon, the Syrians 

their Belus, the Cretians their Aſterius, and the 

j Arxcadians another Jupiter. This Jehov, in ſhort, 

LS - on account of his having a human form, was 


(a) W939 ior, Helies 3 ; og ricr, Hyperion, the moſt high. 


thought 
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thought to have been the king of all the countries The Tu E- 
where his worſhip was admitted, though he indeed x. 
had never lived any where, being no more than 
the emblem of the courſe of the ſunun. 


Ale, Balſamina, Hammalta, the Queen of hea- | 
ven, Aſercth, Aſteroth, Aphrodite. 4 


THE reception Iſis met with in foreign coun- 
tries, was no leſs favourable than that given to 
Oſiris. From a woman repreſenting the productions 
of the earth according to the ſeaſons, and of the 
feaſts which theſe ſeaſons bring on, ſhe became a 
real woman, a woman incomparable, a bountiful 


* 
L 
} 
+ 
* 
” 


queen, and the mother of plenty. _ 
Firſt, ſhe, by a right of community, partook 
of all the titles of her huſband. This was called 
Ammon, and ſhe Ammonia. He was beſides named 
Achad, Hero or Herus, Baal, Moloch, and Belſa- 
men: Iſis in conſequence was ſtiled Achata or He- 
cate, unica; Architis (a), Baaltis, Baaleth, or Bel- 
ta (5), or Hera (c), the lady. For all theſe names 
amount to the ſame ſenſe. For the like reaſon 
ſhe was alſo honoured with the titles of Belſamina, 
the queen of heaven, or ſimply with the noble epithet 
of Malchet and Amalcta, the queen. By theſe 
ſtrokes we recognize the Juno of the Latins, and 
the ſame Hera or lady whom Homer and all the 
| poets give Jupiter for his wife, and who lived ſo 
% „ a CL 
It was formerly a general cuſtom to make ſacri- 
hces and public prayers upon eminent places, and 
5 (a) Macrib. Saturnal. l. 1. (6) Plut. de Id. 
by . 21. (c) noa. 


1 2 | more 


1 
3 _ 
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from the heat of the ſun. When the Iſis which 
— proclaimed the feaſts, and whoſe figures were one 
of the fineſt parts of the ceremonial, was once be- 
come the object of it, and had been looked upon 
as the diſpenſer of the goods of the earth, of which 
ſhe ſtill bore the marks; her ſeveral repreſenta- 
tions, which only foreboded abundance and joy, 


becoming moſt agreeable to the people, always 


Lucina, 


eager and credulous on that head, the falſe ſenſe 


attributed to theſe figures made them paſs for the 


ſureſt means of obtaining plentiful harveſts. Theſe 
images were worſhipped with ſolemnity, and placed 


from lau, in the fineſt woods. Crowds of people flocked to 


a large 
wood or 
Yreſt. 


the religious feaſts of the lovely queen who loaded 


them with bleſſings. No doubt they had every 


thing from her. The coolneſs and beauty of the 


place where ſhe was worſhipped, had no Jeſs an 


influence on the aſſiſtants than the attire of the god- 


deſs, and inſtead of calling her the queen of hea- 
ven, they often ſtiled her the queen of the groves (a), 


which is often met with in ſcripture : and it is be- 


cauſe the cuſtom of aſſembling together in places 


ſurrounded with tall trees was become an occaſion 


of idolatry, that the law of Moſes forbids the plant- 
ing of groves to ſolemnize any feaſts there. This 
cuſtom was anciently innocent and harmleſs, be- 


cauſe they never aſſembled there but to praiſe God. 


(a) From 59 xvalchet, But a ſmall equivocation, I 
regina; and from NWN g/þe- mean the affinity of the word 


rotb, lucus. 2. Paralipom. 33. Lucina with that of /ux, cauſed 


3. whence comes the Greek her to be invoked when wo- 
word 4oze2, lucus, a ſacred men were in labour, as if ſhe 


wood. The Latins made of took care to bring children to 


lucus, which anſwers to it, light. Jus lucina, fer opem. 
their Lucina, which ſignifies. Terent. x5 e 
exactl y the preſident of c 


But 
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But it was prohibited as a public profeſſion of De Tu- 
idolatry, when the ſymbol of feaſts had been ho- vn 
noured there as a beneficial queen, whoſe power 
manifeſted itſelf in heaven and on earth. She ſoon 
after obtained two or three other names, which gave 
birth to as many new geddefles ; and theſe were as 
much and even more renowned in the world than 
the queen of groves. 
'The ſickle, the horns of the bull or of the Ca- Atarte, 
pricorn, the fiſh's tail, and the other characteriſtic _ —_— 
1ymbols of ſeaſons wherewith ſhe was adorned, but 20 Jide. 
which were no longer underſtood, turned men's : 
minds to the expectation of the proſperity of flocks 
and herds, the abundance of harveſts or fiſhing. 
This ſhe ſeemed to promiſe, and it was the object 
of the wiſhes of the people. She then became 
the queen of herds, Aſteroth (a), the great fiſh or 
the queen of fiſhes, Adirdagat (5, and above al! 7be 
queen of corn, Amaliia Appberudoth (c). Theſe 
words which were frequently in the mouth of the 
Phenicians ſettled in Greece, were as readily adopt- 
ed as the worſhip and figures of Iſis, which the 
pemp and gayety of the feaſts had brought into 
_ eſteem. The Greeks ſoftened the ſound of theſe 
words, and gave them the inflection and turn of 


(a) why hammalchet- 
afteroth. Jadic. 2: 13, and 1. 
Reg. 31; 


liſtines in the temple of che 
goddeſs of herds. 


(5) From WN ͤadir, mag - 


niſicus; and from 2.1 dag, piſcis, 
comes Ha 1:2 adirdagath, of 
which the Greeks made Ater- 


10. The armcur of 
Saul was hung up by the Phi- 


gatis and Derceto. Lucian had 
jeen this figure ; and Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Bib lioth. lib. 2. 

ſhev S US the ſame at Aſcalon, 
T5 UE; cg c. re Ct 7, 


$$» 79 de M Toua TH 


%,. Faciem quidem habet 


mulieris, oanne religuum C01 us 


lei. 


8 Definit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſupennò. 


(e) MAD pherudeth, and 
wich the article apphcrudeth, 


gran, che © corns. Joel 1: 17. 


1-2 their 
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their own language. The queen of bels became 
Aſtarte; that of fiſhes became Atergatis, and that 
of corn became the Aphrodite of the Cyprians and 
the Greeks. The name Appherudoth, the corn, 
changed into that of Aphrodite, was no more than 
an empty ſound void of all meaning. But it ſeem- 


ing to the Greeks. to be derived from a word in 
their tongue (a), which ſignifies the froth of the 


ſca; they thereupon built the wonderful ſtory of 


the goddeſs ingendered of the froth of the ſea, and 


ſuddenly ſpringing out of the boſom of the watery 


main, to the great amazement both of the gods 
and men. Philoſophers afterwards dived into > the 


profundity of their own immenſe learning, for 


means of cxplaining the hidden ſenſe and myſtery 
of what was but a mere quibble, or a frivolous 


alluſion to a word in their language, which reſem- 


bled it only in ſound. The diſtance was but ſmall 
from Appherudoth to Aphrodite: but it was very 
great between corn and the froth of the ſea. The 


corn was the true origine of the goddeſs, and phi- 
loſophers looked for it in the froth of the ocean. 
Sure this was not the way to find it (%). 


We have already obſerved, that the Greek 


ſculptors could not 'endure over the heads of their 
fame thing by the name of 


(a) 2700, froth, Plato in 


his Cratylus confeſſes, that 


gib. Dial. 13. 


many Greek words come from 
the Barbarians, that is, from 


the eaſtern nations. He ob- 


ſerves in another place, de Le- 
einom. pag. 
1012. edit. Francofurt. that 
the name of the evening-ſtar, 
. aphrodite, came from Sy- 


ria or the Eſt: which 1s a full 


confirmation of the etymology 
1 give of it. The eaftern 
nations again expreſſed the 


1 WS e EY. e 
oy : G 7 : . 


Britomartis, which comes from 
9 0½ berit, cibus; and from 


D marat, domina, the queen 


of corn. 

( See an inſtance of it in 
the book intitled, Telluris The- 
0:44 ſacra, of Thames Burnet, 
who pretends to hnd in the 
froth of which Venus is born, 


/the ſediments of the duſts 
whereof he, after the manner 


of Des Cartes, - fancies that 
the earth was formed. 
imag 0 8 
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mages thoſe frightfu! horns of the bull or of the 2% Tur 
wild goat, viz. capricorn, which characterized the x. 
ſpring and the winter by the moſt remarkable parts 


of theſe two ſigns of the zodiack, and which ſup- 
ported, ſometimes one, ſometimes three bunches 
of vegetables or of ſerpents, ears of corn, or other 
ſymbolical marks thereto annexed. The inventors 


of theſe figures, by the union of ſeveral emblema- 


tick ſigns ab; idged and drawn together, intended 
to write or to give the people ſuch \ marks as might 
regulate their conduct: whereas the Greeks, in 


| Imitating or repeating theſe figures, aimed only at 
pleaſing. They therefore made away with the 
horns and the whole group of this ſtrange hcad- 


dreſs, But they took great care not to rob tae 
goddeſs of any of her aitributes. This would have 

een a ſacrilege of too dangerous conſequence, the 
loſs of their harveſts at leaſt, 3 and the death of all 
the young of their flocks being to be apprehended. 
Therefore none of her ornaments was taken from 


her; they only took care to diſpoſe them with 
greater art and comelineſs. 
They repreſented the Amalcta Aphrodite, the The horn 


of abund- 


Dance. The 
goat's horn, out of which they made ears of corn, X malthe. 


queen of harveſts, holding with her left hand a long 


119 


vegerables, and fruits to ſpring. She hail a fickle an goat. 


or Tome other attribute in ner right hand; and this 
is the plain original of the horn of abundance, and 


of the amalthean goat, "That horn being always 


fall, (a privilege it evidently had) could not but 


proceed tron a goat which had done ſome important 


{ervice to mankind, They contrived that this goat 


had been nurſe to Jupiter. But the god and the goat 
are both alike. The one exiſted as little as the 
other : This ſingle inſtance is fully ſufficient to 
prove, that moſt. of the tales of the poets are little 


ſtories gi ounded on quibbles of the ſame kind, and 


14 invented 
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invented only to have ſomething to ſay upon figures 
always preſented at certain feaſts, but no longer 
underſtood. They made of all theſe figures fo 
many tutelar deities, Every nation would have its 
own. The Syrians took an affection to the god- 
deſs of herds, of whom they made their Aſtarte. 


The Aphrodite of the Cyprians in proceſs of time 


concerned herſelf with quite other things than the 
maturity of harveſts. The inhabitants of the coaſt 
of Sidon put their fiſhery under the protection of 
Atergatis, whoſe figure muſt have been much to 


their liking. 


The Cretian fiſhermen, inſtead of giving the 
form of a fiſh to the Iſis that proclaimed the feaſt 
of the great fiſhing as the Syrians had done, very 
likely have put a net into her hand, whence ſhe 
might afterwards have obtained the name of Dic- 
tynne (a). Thus the figures which ceremony had 


rendered inſeparable from certain feaſts, became the 


favourite deities of the countries where theſe feaſts 


were ſolemnized ; and the people were at laſt per- 


ſuaded of their being i in a ſpecial manner beholden 


to theſe powers, for advantages natural and pecu- 


liar to their country, inſtead of giving thanks for 


thcm to. providence, which ey then no longer 
knew, 


XI. 
Deio, Dione, Diana, Hecate, Artemiſia. 


THE common 2 have at all times and 


in all countries been fond of quibbles, equivoca- 


Ca) From Keds. nets. ſued, fled under a heap of 
Which gave birth to the fable nets. 


of Dictynne, who being pur- 


tions, 
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tions, and puns. If the change of figure has often The Tas- 
made ſevcral gods of one and the fame ſymbol oon 
diverſified, a ſimple variety of names, nay, the 
difference "o pronunciation, has more than once 
produced a like multiplicity. The Ifis miſtaken 
for the queen of heaven, or for the moon, was called 
Echet, Hecate, or Achate, the only, the excellent (a). 
Among ſome people of Syria, the ſame ſymbol, 
by a flight inflection of name, was called Achot, 
| the ſiſter (O). The fame whom they had already 
made the wife of Jehov, or of the Sun, or of Ju- 
piter, (for theſe are till but one) became alſo his 
ſiſter. 


——Ego que divim ra regina, Foviſque 
Et ſoror & conjux 


A little more patience, and we ſhall ſee her be- 
come the daughter of the ſame Jupiter; and then 
the mother of all the gods, All this medlcy of 

ſtates and genealogies evidently proceeds from the 
diverſity of the attributes and names given to Cnc 
and the ſame ſymbol. _ 

We are e by Diodorus Siculus (and had 
not this learned traveller mentioned it, it is a trutu 
ſufficiently ſelf- evident) that the Egyptian Ifis is 
the ſame with the Ceres of Phenicia and Sicily, It 
is the ſymbol of the earth, the earth itf=!!, the nurte 
and mother of the living. In Syria an Ionia lie 
was ſtil! called Dei, or Deio, or Deione ( plenty or 
abundance, or Deimeter, Demeter and 10 72815 (a), 
the mother of plenty, ſhe wwho gives us our GL a ce. 
Such are the names which all Afia and Gre 'ce gave 
the image which had fo fine a temple |» «pkcius, 


8 (a) Inter ignes luna minores. Ati, Ani Tug. 
| (b) $1 acboat, Smer. (2 From vn XY Taf. 
# E From di, ſuficientia, cere; — paſcens. 

5 The 
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The Pos- The Greeks always call Deio and Demeter the ſame 
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whom the weſtern nations called Ceres. Therefore 
Ceres and Deione are one with Diana, whoſe fa- 
mous ſtatue at Epheſus went by that name. Now 
this ſtatue, if we judge by the ſmall towers ſhe is 
crowned with, and by the breaſts and heads of ani- 
mals wherewith her body is ſurrounded, is no other 
than the Egyptian Iſis. It was then the ſeveral 
dreſſes, ornaments, and different names of the an- 
cient Iſis, that multiplied the ſtate and fine ſtories 
of the magna mater Rhea, of Deione the wife of 
Jupiter, and of Diana his daughter. _ 
It is not a whit more difficult to gueſs, how 
the ſame Diana is ſometimes a terreitrial deity, 
lometimes the moon, and ſoinetimes the queen of 
hell. By her firſt inſtitution, ſhe had a relation 
to the earth, and marked out her productions. The 
falſe interpretation that was given to the creſcent 
and the full moon which ſhe bore over her head ta 
proclatm the feaſts, cauſed her to be taken for the 
moon; and at laſt the time during which ſhe re- 
mains inviſible *, that is, between the laſt phaſis 
and the return of the new, put it beyond all doubt 
that ſhe was gone to take a turn in the abode of 
Ades, or the inviſible, that is, to the empire of 
the dead. . e 
But what contributed moſt to the ſtrange notions 
people framed to themſelves of this triceps Hecate, 
Which was at the ſame time the earth, the moon, 
and the wife of Pluto, is this. So ſoon as the firſt 
phaſis of the new moon was perceiv'd in the even- 
ing, miniſters appointed for that purpoſe went and 
proclaimed it in all the crofs-ways and public pla- 
ces, and the feaſt of the neomenia was celebrated 
either that very evening or the next day, accord- 
ing to the inſtitution of places. When the ſacrifice 
Was to be made at night, they put an owl near 
1 : | the 


of the HEAVEN. 1 
che figure that proclaimed it. The Iſis then was 77e Tu- 
called Lilith, that is, the owl ; and this viſibly is ox. 
the origine of that nocturnal lilith of whom ſo 55 
many tales have been told. A cock was put in nocli. 

the room hereof, when the ſacrifice was to be made 
in the morning. Nothing could poſſibly be more 
ſimple or more convenient than this practice. But 
when the deified Iſis had once been looked upon 
as a woman, or a queen dwelling in the moon, and 
there governing the heaven in conjunction with 
Ofiris or Adonis, the proclamation of the return of 
the new moon, which was a thing extremely plain 
before, aſſumed a myſterious and ſtately air. He- 
cate was become inviſible for many days; her re- 
turn was expected with ceremony. The goddeſs 
at laſt left the empire of the dead, to come again 
into the heavens. Imagination had a vaſt field to 
expatiate here, and Hecate never failing to viſit 
ſucceſſively theſe two diſtricts, it could not be 
doubted but ſhe ruled both in heaven and in the 
inviſible abodes. On the other hand, they could 
not but be ſenſible of the palpable relation ſhe had 
to the earth and its productions, whereof ſhe al 
ways bore the ſeveral marks ether on ker head or 
in her hands. She then became the threefold Diana 
(triceps Hecate) which is at one and the ſame time, 
x. the earth ;' 2. the moon or the lady of the nea- 
ven; and 3. the queen of hell. 
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Tergeminanique Hecaten, tria virginis ora Diane. 


1 The ancient proclamation | of the new ph; is, 
which was made with a loud voice, to 8 8 858 
the beginning of the neomenia, inſenſibly degene- 
rated into loud ſhricks, which they gave out of 
mere ſuperſtition and cuſtom at the entrance of crols 
ſtrects. They ſaluted the goddeſs of the dead, at 
her coming out of the horrid manſions, The mu- 
ick 
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The Po x- ſick and the notions agreed with and ſuited each 


TICAL 


Hrav 


, Other, But the ancient proclamation of the neomenia, 
— was the origine of thoſe devout and meritorious 


_ roarings. 


Artemifea . 
8 


Nocturnis Hecate triviis ululata or urbes. 


All the heathen antiquity, after it had confounded 
the ſymbol of the new moons and of the feaſts re- 
lating to the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year, with the 


ſtar that regulates ſociety by its phaſes, aſcribed to 


the moon an univerſa] power over all the producti- 


ons of the earth, and generally over all the opera- 


tions of men. They likewiſe fancied, that ſhe was 
perfectly well acquainted with future things, and 


that ſhe never appeared without ſoreboding by 


certain marks what was to befal huſbandmen, . 


milies, and whole kingdoms. People have not as 


yet fully ſhaken off the perſuaſion they ancient) 
had of the influences and preſages of the moon. 
To take things right, the moon was placed in 


the heavens only to be conſulted by men about 
what they are to do; ſince the Creator gave her 


different phaſes in the firmament only that ſhe 
might be the public meaſure of time, and the ſen- 


ſible rule of all works. By means of her, we eaſily 
meaſure the exact duration neceſſary to each opera- 


tion. But the miſtake conſiſts in thinking that the 
ſtar which ſerves to ſne us the beginning and pro- 
greſs of our undertakings, has any manner of in- 


fluence upon or the leaſt knowledge of them. It 


was this miſtake that cauſed Iſis to be conſidered 
as the moon, to be called by the fine name of Ar- 


temiſia, which ſignifies one that has a perfect know- 


ledge of futurity (a). 
| (a) From Een hartom, her futuri 1 This ITY 


| ſapiens, divinus, and from alſo be rendered in another 


NN, mulicr, VWRLNI ſenſe by theſe words: Oracula 
arthemiſba, mulier ſatiens, mu- mulieris, or reſton/a Tidis. 
But 
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But what can have induced the poets to imagine 7he Tu- 
2 Diana fond of ſolitude, to give her manners ſo 299xY- 
very chaſte, and to put woods and hunters under 
her protection? This again is a mere fancy of the 
| poets or of the people. The heads of animals 
wherewith the whole body of Iſis or of the Ephe- 
2 ſian Diana was ſurrounded at certain times, pro- 
2 claimed the great hunting that was to be made ei- 
5 ther towards the end of autumn, or when the ani- 
mals multiplied too fait in the neighbouring foreſts. 
She might poſſibly ſignify the foods of all Kinds, 
as the corn ſhe gives to man, the hay ſhe affords 
to domeſtick animals, and the foreſts wherein ſhe 
gives refuge to wild beaſts. Beſides, this figure 
4 was commonly enough called Aſerotb or Lucina, | 
Ihße goddeſs of foreſts. Tis what gave the poets an = 
| occaſion to repreſent her as a recluſe divinity, hate- | 
ing company, and allowing herſelf no other diver- 
fion but that of killing a roe-buck, or of out- 
running a ſtag, This wild beauty was pretty well = 
liked. They, to be ſure, ought to have had ſome | 
example of chaſtity, fit to be ſet in oppoſition to | 
the common conduct of the gods and goddeſſes, 
which was none of the moſt edifying. 


mw 
Cybele. | | 


THE Iſis we juſt ſaw is a maid of the ſevereſt 
virtue, and whoſe virginity is beyond all manner 
of doubt. Let us now paſs into Phrygia: there 
the fame Ifis aſſumes a quite different character, 
according to the fancy of the people. She is ho- 
noured among them as the common mother of all 
the gods. They carry her triumphantly about 
their cities, as the model of an admirable fecun- 

dity; 
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#3ePos-dity 3 and the people congratulate her, on account 
TICAL of her having all the gods of the firſt rank for her 


Heaven. 


Atys. 
| monly accompanies the Phrygian Cybele. He dif- 
fers from Oſiris only in ſound. All the learned 


the common mother of all (che 12 cript. p. 82: 1, 


children, and of her being able to embrace a hun- 
dred grand- children (a). 

The towers fhe is crowned with, make us 
know her again for an Egyptian Iſis, for the an- 
cient ſymbol. of the gratitude which people are to 


_ expreſs in feaſts, towards him who ſupplies them 
with food, cloaths and lodging. The drums or 
flutes which accompanied Cybele, were the cha- 
racteriſticks of a feaſt ; and the principal feaſt 
or aſſembly which concerned all the different 
people of Egypt, being held in ſummer- time to 
open the harveſt, it was pointed out with a key, 


and by a lion, the ſign under which the ſun was 


at that time. Such is the origine of the towers, 
the muſical inſtruments, the key, and the lions, 
which are the attributes of DSI 


_ Hine jun currum domine ſubiere leones. 


1 may be aſked, who the Atys was that com- 


agree, that this word ſignified Lord in the Phrygian 
tongue. There are monuments wherein Atys is 


called the moſt high (b), and placed near Rhea, 


the common mother. But what ſhews that this Atys 
is Ofiris or the ſun, and that Rhea or Cybele who 
is inſeparable from Atys, is the ſame with Iſis, is, 


that Atys undergoes the ſame treatment as Oſiris. 
This relemblance between the diſaſters of the huſ- 


(a) = 1 Phrygias turrita per — 


Leta deum partu, centum complexa nepotes. 


(5) Merept Tov .aavToy gods and of all men) and to 
Peiy, Alrib' d Lis. To Rhea Atys the moſt high. Gruter. 


band 
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band of Iſis and thoſe of the mate of Cybele, might The Tus+ 


ſuffice to ſhew that the one is a copy of the other. 
The reſt of their hiſtory is a ſeries of. ſillineſſes and 
obſcenities, whoſe groflneſs might ſuit the Phry- 

gians, but which the reader will eaſily permit me 
to paſs over in ſilence. The name of Cybele is 
thought to be derived from the Phrygian (a) mounts 
called C ybeles, whereon the feaſt of this Iſis was 
lene But it 1s much more probable, that 
the ſtatue gave its name to the places where theſe 


feaſts were become ſolemn ; and that the name of 
Cybele is that which Iſis went by in Egypt and 


Syria, when ſhe was repreſented covered all over 
with breaſts, to denote a happy year, and a reve- 


nue double the ordinary: for the word PE (b) 


ſignifies the double, 


XIII. 
Venus, Ulithye, Mylitta. 
1818, aſter having paſſed through 4 many 


different ſtares, aſſumed a new form, and became 


the famous Venus. This in antiquity, and till 
in the tender cant of our romances and theaters, 
acts two different parts. She ſometimes is Venus 
the popular, the goddeſs of ſenſuality, and the 
mother of pleaſures : ſometimes ſhe is Venus the 


celeſtial, who inſpires nothing but virtue, and railes 


the mind to the moſt ſublime ſpeculations and to 


OGONY. 


(a) KN C;lela, montes 
Phrygiz, ubi antra & thalami 


Cybeles matris deorum. Heſj- 
chius. Virgil calls her he 
great mother woha inhabits the 
mount Cybele, mater cultrix Cy- 


beli, inſiead of Obele, which 


makes no ſenſe, as P. Catrou | 


obſerves. Aneid. 3. 
{b) 59D ceßel, duplum, co- 


pula. The word cuuple is de- 


rived from it. Feb 41: 4 


ibid. 11: 6. 
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The Pos- intellectual beauties, What can have given birth 
TICaE to fo ſtrange a contraſt ?. Shall we find in our Iſis 


HEAVEN. 


the origine of two goddeſſes as diſtant from each 
other by their inclinations and offices as the heaven 
is from the earth? Let us but recal to mind the 
attributes or ornaments of Iſis, and we ſhall im- 
mediately ſee in them the orIgine of cheſe brilliant 
fooleries. 


Venus La- Iſis often bears NN r on bas head, 


ria. for inſtance, a creſcent, the dog-ſtar, or ſome of 


the zodiacal ſigns. This preſently is Venus Urania. 


Who would not ſuſpect her to be taken up with the 
ſtudy of the ſtars, or to apply herſelf to the moſt 
ſublime ſciences ? The thing was ſelf-evident: and 
Venus Urania, from attributes like theſe, muſt 
needs have all her thoughts fixed in heaven. 


Venus the Another Iſis bore terreſtial attributes, for inſtance, 
Popular, heads of ſeveral animals, a multitude of breaſts, a 


al Mes, child in her lap. The people who no longer un- 
derſtood any thing of this language, thought they 
perfectly apprehended the meaning of it. They 

took this woman for a teeming mother, and all 

her attributes having a relation to generation and 

the nouriſhment of animals and men, they took 

that goddeſs for the model of fecundity, and for a 

power wholly taken up with the care of inclining 

all animals to pleaſure. A few philoſophers paid 


worſhip to the former: but the temples of Venus 


the popular or the terreſtrial were incomparably 
more frequented. - It is unaccountable, how many 


falſe devotions and ſhametul diſorders cupidity and 


philoſophy | have amaſſed together, in the inter- 


preting of a figure, whoſe primitive appointment 
was only to proclaim the ſeaſons and the feaſts ap- 


pertaining to each ſeaſon. 
I think it impoſſible not to perceive the origine 
of thele different offices of Venus, 1 in the characters 


of 
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of Venus, in the characters of the ornaments of Iſis, The Tux- 
which have ſometimes a relation to the heaven, and? 
ſometimes to the earth. But what can be the ety- p 
mology of the name Venus, which the Latins gave 


to the pretended goddeſs of fruitfulneſs ? 


The young maids who in certain countries car- The ori. 
ried (a) in proceſſion the baſkets crowned with flow- gine of the 
ers and fruits, wherein the ſymbols of the firſt ſtate Venus 
of mankind lay incloſed, were inſeparable from 


theſe ceremonies, and in a peculiar manner devoted 


to the goddeſs of harveſts, to the nurſe of animals 


and men, They reſided in a tent or a grove con- 
ſecrated to her. Theſe girls, in the beginning, 


and even before the introduction of 1dolatry, were 
imployed in keeping the places of the aſſembly and 
the ornaments that ſerved for the ſacrifices perfectly 
clean. They alſo aſſumed ſymbolical names and 
functions, as we ſaw in the hiſtory of Ericthonius. 
Whereby it appears, that every thing was then de- 
ſigned for inſtruction, and that the whole ceremo- 


nial of religion was à real ſermon. When the ſenſe 


of ſymbols and ceremonies was loſt, they all be- 
came ſo many myſteries or wondrous ſtories : all 
was interpreted in an arbitrary manner; and error 
was every where attended with ſuperſtitious ceremo- 


nies, and very criminal practices. 


The Ciſtophores, or the girls of the temple of The 


Venus the celeſtial, profeſſed a perfect chaſtity: but basket- 
thoſe who ſerved in the temple of Venus the popu- X32: 


lar, had inclinations ſuited to thoſe aſcribed to that 
goddeſs. You may ſee in Herodotus (b), Strabo 
(c), and in the prophecy of Baruch (d), into what 
exceſs and infamous proſtitution religion had dege- 


(a) nuvnoton, us ob,. . c ) . lib. 16, 
(6) Herodot. in Clio. num. 0 d) C. 6: 42. 
35 : | | 
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nerated. When cupidity, authorized by cuſtom, 
had at Jaſt converted the moſt diſſolute pleaſures 
groves of the goddeſs of generation were filled with 
wenches who made their reſidence there. Thoſe places 
were on this account called ie pavilion of the girls 
(a). The European could not pronounce the Phe- 
nician word Venoth, the girls, otherwiſe than Venos 


or Venus; and hearing the tents of Venos often 
mentioned, they took this laft word for the name 


of the goddeſs herſelf, or for that of generation. 
It was in order to expreis this laſt ſenſe that the 


. noth, tabernacula puellarum. As 


Syrians gave allo the ſame Iſis the names of Me- 


into ſo many acts of devotion, the temples and 
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litta, or Ilithye (0), and the Arabians that of Alitta, 
or of Halilat. 5 255 


(a) i mAb Succoth we- 


from ip bamoth, the high 
places, the weſtern nations have 
made wu, bomos, altar, a 


high place; they likewiſe from 


Succoth or Succota Venoth, 


tentoria fucllarum, made Venos 


or Venus. See 4 Reg. 17: 30. 
You find Yeros genitrix, on a 
medal of Julia Auguſta, Adol- 
phus Occo's collection, 9. 3 36.1 
The Carthaginians had a town 
which they called in their Ehe- 
nician language Succota- Ve- 
nos: which the Latins ren- 


dered by Sicca Veneris. See 


tabul. geograph. in notitiam ec- 
cleſiaſticam Africa, by William 
De LIſle. So that one can- 


not reaſonably queſtion the ex- 


actneſs of this ety mology, for 
which J am indebted to Sel- 
den's Syntagm. de Diis Syrie. 
(5) From jeled, gene- 
rare, comes ilitla, & p 


mylitia. They ſaid in Greece 
FEINE. The Latins ren- 


dercd it very well by g:mtalrs 
dima, the goddeſs of genera- 
con... 


Rite maturos aperi fe partus | 
Lenis, Ilithya, tue, t matrcs, 
dime tu Lucina provas Socari, 


Seu genitalis 


Diva: producas fobolem : patrumguc 
Proſperes decreta, ſuper jugandis 


Fæminis, proliſque nove fern 


Lege mai iti, 


Hoat. Carm. Secul. 


When 
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When we read Horace's ſecular poem, we won- The Tug- 
der at ſecing this poet, who ſo perfectly knew every 2 


decorum, directing to Diana petitions, the fulfilling 
whereof ſeems not to be within her diſtrict, nor agree- 
able to the character of the chaſte goddefs. He in- 
treats her to aſſiſt mothers in childbed : he calls her 
Ilithye, and 7be goddeſs of generation, genitalis diva: 

he, aboye all, recommends it to her, to bleſs with 
a happy fecundity the laws and regulations juſt made 
by. the ſenate, to render marriage again honourable? 
This was the imployment of Venus, or rather of 
Juno. Diana did not preſide at marriages, and 
ſhe paſſed for having an averſion to the names of 
ſpouſe and mother. How is it, that there is ſo 
great a ground of reſemblance between theſe god- 
deſſes, that they attribute to one the qualificati ions 
and functions which the others are moſt jealous of? 

To be ſure we ſhall meet with nothing but contra- 
dictions and difficulties, in endeavouring to aſſign 
each of them their exact diſtrict, and to prevent 
quarrels. But our explication, which reduces them 

all to Iſis, eaſily reconciles theſe differences. They 
are various, becauſe they change their country, at- 
tire, and name: but though their hiſtories, incli- 
nations and offices have been alſo diverſified, they 
nevertheleſs are at bottom but one and the ſame 
thing. The ſtrict Diana is not willing to loſe the 
titles of Ilithye and of goddeſs of generation ſhe 
has in the Eaſt. Thus Juno, Venus, and Diana 
have the ſame pretenſions; and their diſputes of 
juriſdiction here teſtify the unity of their origine. 

They all of them procced from the ſymbol of the 
feaſts, where God was praiſed tor the effects of Iſis 8 
ſecundity. 

We hall not here inſiſt upon an inquiry into 
the origine of the other gods and goddeſſes 
which were worſhipped in the Eaſt. It would be 
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no hard task to gueſs whence proceeded the Cha- 
mos of the Moabites, the Chameſes of the Africans, 
all the Baals, the Camanim, the Anamelec, and 
ſeveral other deities both male and female of the 


Arabians and Babylonians. They might with equal 


'* Peek. 8: 


14. 


eaſe be reduced to the Egyptian Ofiris and Iſis, as 

the Phrygian Cybele who bewails her Atys, the 
Phenician and Cyprian Aphrodite who laments her 
dear Thammus * or Adonis wounded by a mon- 
ſter. But moſt of the eaſtern gods being but little 


known and ſeldom mentioned in the mömiments of 


antiquity, we may very well diſpenſe with ſearch- 
ing into their hiſtory, and Judge of them by the 


original of the reſt. 


It will be enough hive to obſerve, by the 
by, that ſeveral of theſe images which antiquity 


commonly ſtiled goddeſſes, fuch as the Egyptian 


Iſis, the Aſtarte or the great goddeſs of Syria, 
and the Atergatis of Sidon, were indifferently gods 


or goddeſſes (a) among certain nations who had ad- 


+ Deute- 


367. SS 8 5 


opted their figures: and that one particular manner 
of worſhipping them was for men to put on womens 
clothes, and for women to dreſs like warriors in or- 
der to enter their temple. This is what makes the 
ſcripture ſo ſeverely F forbid the Iſraelites to uſe 
diiguiſes of this kind, which not only ſhocked de- 


cency, and miglit favour diſorderly manners, but 


were at that time an ac of idolatry, and a ſpe- 
cial declaration of the perfor s inclination to ſacri- 
fice to ſuch or ſuch deity. Theſe diforders may 
be thought, as well as the reſt, to proceed from the 
people's ; being ignorant of the ſignification of the 
ſymbols. It was an extravagance to aſcribe, as 


(a) ven / ur cr) Pla- apologet. c. 13. In the tranſla- 
lach. de Iſid. Sive ta deus et, tion of the LXX. we often find 
(ue ta lea, Limb. ad ner gent. H St, inſtead of 5 BAA, as 
/ LY Lun Ds lun 7 Te, than, likewiſe, ad Rom. c. 11: 4. 
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given arms to Iſis, to the ſymbolical woman who 
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| they have done, both ſexes to Iſis dreſſed like a De Tu- 


warrior: but for what reaſon can antiquity have? n!; 


was to proclaim only the feaſts and thankſgivings 


precede ſome military expedition, for which pco- 


ple were to be ready by ſuch a moon or ſuch a 
day of the moon. 


1 II 
Pallas, Pales, Minerva. 
T HE famous Pallas who was worſhipped at 


for the fruits of every ſeaſon? Iſis in this dreſs very The ori- 


likely was the proclaimer of a ſacrifice that was to gine of the 
Amazons. 


Athens, and who is the ſame with the Pales of 


the ancient Sabines, is likewiſe no other than the 


Egyptian Iſis. What relation (will the learned at 


the Athenian Pallas preſiding over war and arts, 


_ firſt ſay) what reſemblance can there be between 


the Pales of the Sabines preſiding over rural feaſts, 


and the Egyptian Iſis who is the moon, or the 


queen of heaven? 
That Pallas the Athenian and Pales the goddeſs 
worſhipped in the Palilia, are but one and the ſame, 


may be judged from the reſemblance of their e 


ons and names. Pales gives laws to the husbandmen 


of Italy; and Pallas teaches the agriculture ſuitable 


to the Athenians. Both names ſenify the public 


order (a). Now the imployment of Iſis was only to 
regulate he public order, and all the particulars of 
the year, by a variety of public ſigns or attributes 
peculiar to every ſeaſon. Beſides, we know from 


hiſtory and the teſtimony of Diadorus Siculus 35 
that the region and people of Athens were origi- 


(a) 99D pillel and pala,; to | rule the citizens ; pelil ah, the 
public order. 


P 1250 in 


Bib luth. 
. 


Tim 


K 3 nally 


„„. — 4 IT ct. —— ET — 


FS -: TE HIST OL TY: 
The Por. nally derived from a colony from Sais, a city of 
IT... over Egypt, and that the Athenian Pallas was 
armed from head to foot, becauſe the Iſis of Sais 
was worſhipped in complete armour. | 
The conformity of cuſtoms and religion between 
the Athenians and the inhabitants of Sais has been 2 
fully demonſtrated by ſeveral of the learned (a). The e 
conformity of their imploymenr is no leſs eaſy to 
prove, 'The Athenians moſt eſpecially cultivated the 
olive-tree and the flax. They had no revenues more L 
certain: if you will believe them, it was Pallas 
who ſhewed them the uſe of thele things, and taught 2 
them how to make linen-cloth, as likewiſe how to 
plant the olive-tree and to preſs its fruit. The ſame | * 
tree was the riches of Sais, the name of which, it | 
is obſervable, ſignified olive-tree (). A new proof 
of the affinity of the Egyptian tongue, and of that 
of Chanaan. F* 
Bur why was the Iſis of Sais armed? Diodorus 
can help us to anſwer this. He obſerves, that 
there were in Athens as well as in Egypt three dif- 
ferent conditions; I. the ſenators, who in Egypt 
were called prieſts; II. the husbandmen; III. the 
artificers. He adds, that the ſoldiers were only 
drawn out of the claſs of the husbandmen. Now 
the inhabitants of Sais, who were all of this claſs, 
folely imployed in cultivating the olive-tree, and 
very remarkable for the multitude of gcod ſoldiers 
they ſupplied, preferably worſhipped Iſis armed, 
or Iſis dreſſed as ſhe anciently was, to proclaim the 
levying or march of the troops. 
Another proof that this pretended female war- 
rior was no more than a public ſign expoſed, is, 
that the inhabitants of Sais commonly joined to the 
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1 See Herodotus, Dakine, on the laws cf the Athenians. 
Marſeam, and Potter: to which (0 N Zaith or Sais, olea. 
add the Work of Samuel Petit, EE | 
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cuiraſs or the buckler of their Iſis, another attribute, rien 


which again was no other than the public token or 
proclamation of their great feaſt, of the feaſt pe- 
culiar to their province. This ſolemnity at which 


the inhabitants of Sais praiſed God for his having 


procured them abundance by means of the fruit of 
the olive- tree, was celebrated at night, at the full- 


moon, and after the prefſing of olives. I hey 


pointed out the beginning of the night and the noc- 


turnal ſacrifice by an owl, which is uſed to leave 


her neſt at that time. They denoted the circum- 


{tance of the full-moon, by putting a full - moon 


over the head or on the breaſt of Iſis. To intimate, 
that the intention of the ſacrifice was to praiſe God 
for having given them their ſubſiſtance by means 
of the excellent oil they had gathered, they incom- 


paſſed that face (or that moon) with a number of 


ſerpents, the common ſymbols of life; and they 


were ſo far from intending any myſtery in all this, 
that in order to render the whole more intelligible, 
they gave this public ſign the name of Meduſa, 
which ſignified ſimply the preſſing of the olives (a). 


They alſo gave the ſame figure the name of the 


two wheels that ſerved to preſs the olives. It was 


called Galgal (Y) or Gorgo, whence came the name 
Gorgone. But as the fruit ripened unequally, the 
gathering of it was made at different times, and 
on this account the proclamation was doubled. Theſe 


publications made at different ſeaſons were called 


the Gorgones. But how has a figure defi 
ſignify things ſo pain been transformed! into a mon- 


(a) From wn daſh, tritu- 
rare, to preſs ; nw medu/ha, 
the preſſing ; Jai. 25 : 10. 

% D galgal, rota. There 
was in Cyprus a Venus or an 
Iſis, ſurnamed Golgo, and a 


. . 


gried to 


city of hive Name. Stephan. The 
Arabians in the ſphere have 
left Meduſa her name of Al- 
gol, which in their language 
henihes the wheel, 
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ſter, capable of chilling with fear the blood of all 
ſuch who beheld it? The Greek ſculptors were per- 
fect ſtrangers to the meaning of the ſerpents which 
incompaſied the Meduſa, or the ſign thatproclaimed 
the expreſſion of the olives. They did not think fit to 
give tine features to a head dreſſed in this manner. 

Lhe detormity of the face, added to the ſight of 
the ſerpents, became a large field for the imagina- 
tion of poets to expatiate upon. They ſaid of the 


Preſſing of olives, that it turned fruits into ſtones. 


And the ſtones of the olives are in reality a kind of 


ſtone, and they even go by that name in ſeveral 


languages. A rich matter this for equivocation 
indeed! Thence came the tales of the Meduſa and 


the Gorgones, whoſe hideous aſpect chilled the 


blood, and converted into ſtones thoſe who beheld 
them. There are a multitude of other particulars 
of the fable of the daughters of Phorcus ( a), the 
origine of which is found in the double meanings 
of the Phenician terms in which it was expreſſed. 
But theſe minute particularities of mythology devi- 
ate too much from our object. Let us return to the 


theogony, and look into the origine of Minerva. 


The Athenians, as well as the Egyptians their 
fathers, made great uſe of linen-clothes . This 
cauſed them with great reſpect to preſerve another 


Ifis, who bore in her right hand the bean or long 
piece of wood round which weavers roll the threads 
of the warp of their cloth. The ſight of this inſtru- 


ment of the trade moſt neceſſary to the Athenians, 


in the hand of the imaginary goddeſs, cauſed them 


to fay, that ſhe had taught them the uſe of flax, 
the making of ſtuffs, and the invention of arts: 


(a) From py pharach, flo- fewer i 15 wanting, the gather: 
rere, comes MD phorcoth, ing and preſſing of the fruit is 
which ſignifies the flower of wanting alſo. The one is a 
trees. The years in which the conſequence of the other. 


and 
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and the name Minerva which ſhe went by in this The Tu- 
attitude, ſignifies no more than a weaver”s beam (a) 292xY: 
in the oriental language. There are ancient Pal- 
Jas's ſeen with this inſtrument (b). 

But, if Pallas or Minerva never exiſted, ſhe of 
courſe never taught any thing, How then came it 
into the head of n men, to put into her hand this prin- 
cipal piece of a trade molt uſeful to mankind ? This j 
Minerva is only an Iſis, who proclaimed the time of IT l 
theyear when the husbandmen, free from every other 
kind of work, were to go about making of their li- 
nen- cloths, in which they drove a conſiderable trade. 5 k 
What renders this conjecture moſt acceptable, 18, 
that the name of Athene, which Homer always gives 
to the goddeſs, and which was given to the city of 
which ſhe was the reputed patroneſs, exactly ſignifies 


the faxen thread which is rolled upon the weaver's | 
beam, in order to the making of cloth. The ſcrip- J 
ture gives the name of Athen to the flaxen thread 
that was made in Egypt (c) : and Thucydides in- |: 


forms us, that the Athenians being of Egyptian ex- i 
traction had worn none but linen-clothes till the Pe- 2 
loponneſian war. Nothing is more common in the 5 
eſtabliſhment of the ancient colonies than the cuſtom " 
of giving them the name of the firſt object which - 
was of particular concern to them. | 
We ſhall content ourſelves with theſe inſtances 
of gods and goddeſſes, to which the figures of Ofi- 
ris and Ifis have given birth. Let us paſs on to 
the deities that owe their exiſtence to the third key 
of the ancient Egyptian writing, I mean to the 
Horus whom they called Menes, or the ſounder of 


F: (a) M & N many & collection of cuts made under 
i manevar, Or minerva. Mane- the care of Mr. De Crozat. 
3 var oregim. Liciatorium texen- (c) PUR aten or torn, or 
"I Hum. 1 Reg. 17: 7. MINN atora, licium, linteum 


(b) See one of them in the bt acum. Proverb. 7: 16. 
husbandr 7. 
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Dagon. 
0 F all the different gods, heroes, or demi- 


gods that have been framed after the model of Ho- 
rus, the firſt I meet in my way out of Egypt is the 
Dagon of the Philiſtines of the city Azoth. The 
Holy Scripture informs us, that this idol had a hu- 
man form, without characterizing it by any attri- 
bute. But we are authorized to think that Dagon 


bore ſuch marks as had a relation to husbandry, 


fince his name ſignified the corn (a). This is the 
ſenſe Philo of Biblos (b) gives to this word, and he 
might be better acquainted with it than any other, 


as he was born on the neighbouring coaſt, Euſc- 
bius, who was biſhop of Cæſarea in the neighbour- 
hood of the ſame town, informs us, that Dagon was 


reputed the god of husbandry (c): and it is without 
any real proofs, that this god | is confounded with 


Atergatis. 


XVI. 
MIV. 


LE T us from the continent paſs into one of 
the fineſt iſlands of the Mediterranean, and one of 
the firſt met with in coming out of Egypt, I mean 


(a) pan dagor, frumentun.: invented the uſe of corn and 


(5) a4YaY og 501 Eijos, the plough, was called by that 


(e) 5 Aayoy £T&dy £ups 6. name, that is, the god of huſ- 
Toy N Zeche n Ceus a- bandry. Præpar. Evang. 
eoler@-. Dogon, for having x: 
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the illand of Crete. The goodneſs of its productions, Te Tu- 
and the large extent of che land, early drew thither a 
vaſt number of inhabitants, who were either origi- 
nally from Egypt, or were great admirers of the 
Egyptian religion, ſince we find among them the 
whole ceremonial and polity of Egypt. 
Before we come to the proof of this, let us call 
to mind, that it was the univerſal cuſtom of the 
remoteſt antiquity to celebrate feaſts over the tombs 
of ſuch as had been dear to their country, and to 
repeat their anniverſary. Of this we find frequent 
inſtances in the hiſtory of the patriarchs, and in 
profane authors. This practice has perpetuated it- 
| ſelf from age to age. The firſt Chriſtians, who 
were ſo careful to avoid all ſuperſtition, aſſembled 
every year to pray and celebrate the holy ſacrifice 
over the tombs of the martyrs. This cuſtom, 
founded upon the faith of the ancient patriarchs, 
and more worthy the reſpe& than the complaints 
of our ſeparating brethren, is ſtill in honour among 
us. 
80 ſoon as Egypt was poſſeſſed with the ridicu- 
'  lous notion, that the ſtatues of Oſiris, Iſis, and 
Horus, which ſerved to regulate ſociety, by their 
reſpective ſignifications, were monuments of their 
founders; that Oſiris had lived in Egypt, and had 
been interred there, they framed ſtories agreeable | 
to this belief. For want of a tomb containing in [ 
» reality the body of Hammon or Oſiris, they were I 
contented with a cenotaph (a). A vaſt concourſe i 
' of people gathered near theſe pretended tombs, and | 1 
with pomp celebrated an annual feaſt there, Plu- 
4 tarch often mentions the feaſts of Ofiris's tomb, 
and informs us, that when the Egyptians were re- 
proached with placing 1 in heaven gods whoſe tombs 


a ) An empty tomb merely repreſentative. 


they 
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TICAL 


Heave 


The-H:15 F:-O-R-Y 


De Por- they ſhewed, their reply was, that the bodies of © 


theſe gods had been embalmed and interred in 


"Egypt but that their ſouls re/ided among the ſtars x. 


De 1d. The great anniverſary of Oſiris was celebrated at 


Of. 


the tomb of Jupiter Ammon at Thebes or Dioſpo- 


lis the great. They had alſo a tomb of Jupiter 
or Oſiris at Dioſpolis the little. The city of Buſi- 
ris ſeems to have derived its name particularly 


from the tomb of Oſiris, where human victims 
were ſometimes ſacrificed. Strabo very earneſtly 


tells us, that Iſis's intention, in multiplying the 
tombs of her husband who could be depoſited only 
in one, was to prevent his being robbed; which 
was accounting with a fable for ceremonies whoſe 
origine and purpoſe were no longer known, as the 
Egyptians uſed indeed to do on every occaſion. 


Theſe tombs, though merely repreſentative, were 


become a neceſſary part of the ceremonial. The 


Cretians being of Egyptian extraction, had their 


own feaſt of Ofiris or Jebov, the feaſt of their god, 
and of courſe the empty tomb inſeparable from that 


folemnity. They fancied afterwards, that the Je- 
hov whoſe feaſt they celebrated had lived in Crete: 
his tomb which they ſhewed with great ſatisfact ion, 
was a ſenſible proof of it ; and they were delighted 


to think, that the ruler of the heaven had been 
their countryman. Tis true, they ſometimes are 


reproached (a) with being commonly aſſertors of 
falſhoods, in ſhewing the tomb of a god who could 
not die. But the Cretians were not at a greater 


| boſs than the Egyptians for a reply; and the ſight 
of an empty tomb was very far from being in- 


compatible with the hiſtory of a god, who, after 


(a) See the ſaying of Calli- 7%; d Le. Hymn. in Tov. 


machus, who on this account v. 8. 


calls the Cretians liars. K ef- 


he 


2,0 
I 


t ne HEAVEN 


he had lived upon the earth, had been afterwards The Tu E- 
tranſported into the ſun. There are then two Fy- 2527+ 
 piters, one dead in Egypt, the other in Crete, to- 


gether with the hiſtorical monuments of the reality 
of their exiſtence. But then they were multiplied 
in many other places, tho? not one word of truth 
could be found in any of their hiſtories. 3 
Near Jehov or the Cretian Jupiter we find Idæa 


the mother of the gods, and the ſame who 1s cal- 


led Cybele in Phrygia. Virgil, by telling us, that 
the worſhip and feaſts of this goddeſs came from 


Crete *, informs us, that Iſis was honoured in this“ Zig. 
iſland 3 ſince Cybele and Ifis are evidently the ſame 3- 


ſymbol differently imbelliſned, according to the ge- 
nius of the particular nations. 
Laſtly, the beloved ſon of Jupiter and Iſis, the 


Horus, or Menes whom Jupiter admitted into his 


intimacy and confidence, and to whom he dictated 
wiſe laws for the happineſs of mankind, was not 
forgot in the Cretian ceremonial. Who cannot at 
firſt ſight perceive, that the Egyptian Menes with 


his revelations, laws and polity, is the mould where- 
in the fables of Minos, and of the Jaws he gave 


the inhabitants of Crete, was caft ? Jovis arcanis 
Minos admiſſus F. All the parts of the Egyptian + Horat. 
and Cretian hiſtory are evidently the ſame; and Carm. L 1. 


the name of Minos differs from the other only 3 in 


the ſound of the vowels, which eaſily vary, and are re 


inſignificant enough in the oriental languages. 


The learned ſometimes ſpeak of Mines and his 


laws, as if the code of them had been preſerved in 
public archives, and as if they exactly knew the 


genealogy and life of the legiſlator. But what are 


we to think of it at ſight of the circumſtances 


which here offer themſelves? A king worſhipped | 
after his death; an 1 empty tomb at which people 
allemble 
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The Pox- aſſemble to ſing his praiſe, a woman honoured as 
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the mother of fecundity ; a beloved fon who be- 


comes the legiſlator of the inhabitants: to which 


muſt be added the exact conformity of the names 
of Menes and Minos: ſo general a reſemblance be- 
tween the Cretian and the Egyptian feaſts ſuffici- 
ently ſhews, that the former are but a copy of the 
latter, and that all the perſonages whole hiſtories 


were ſo earneſtly related in theſe countries never 
exiſted, and are nothing more than the ancient 


ſymbols perſonified. The only truth preſerved in 
this obſcuration of the meaning of the feaſts of Ho- 


rus or Menes, is, that their purport was the legiſ- 


lature or the public regulations of ſociety. 
By taking from Minos the rank he had in hi- 


ſtory, and reducing him, as well as the whole po- 


ctical heaven, to a figure wrong underſtood, I pre- 


tend not to do any injuſtice, or any way ſtrike at 


the reality of Minos the ſecond, from whom, they 


tay, deſcended Idomeneus, who reigned in Crete 


in the country adjacent to mount Ida, and about the 


time of the Trojan war. Theſe princes very poſ- | 


ſibly thought it was an honour to them to bear 


the name of him whom they looked upon as the 


fon of Jupiter and the author of their family. It 


will not be improper here to obſerve, in the name 


of Idomeneus, the evident remains of the name of 


Menes. 
If all our Egy ptian images, tranſported into 


Crete, have there aſſumed an hiſtorical air, we may 


ments of things paſſed, when underſtood literally, 


thence eaſily. perceive how liable they were, in their 
own nature, to be miſtaken for ſo many monu- 


and that they a are as void of reality in Egypt as any 


where elſe, As this point of criticiſm caſts an ad- 


tional light upon al] that went. before, it will not 


be 
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be improper to clear and ſupport it farther by 7he Tus: 
other circumſtances that may complete the demon- 


ſtration of their certainty. 
As the Cretians had their original and religious 
cuſtoms from Egypt, on this account they had at 


firſt a labyrinth of their own, or a palace divided 


into as many apartments as there were months in 


the year, where the ſignificant figures relating to 
each of theſe months were put, in order to inform 
the young prieſts educated there of the order of the 
heaven and the Egyptian polity. This abode of 


the prieſts and theſe figures became hiſtories in pro- 


ceſs of time only, and from the ignorance of their 


primitive meaning. Which 1s ſo very true, that 


_ theſe figures, and the ceremonies of the initiation or 
inſtruction, were in ancient times openly ſhewed to 


all the people (2). Of this we are informed by 
Diodorus Siculus. 
Aoain, it is becauſe the Cretians received their 


original and polity from Egypt, that they were di- 
_ vided into three claſſes ; 1. the prieſts ; 2. the huſ- 


bandmen or the inhabitants of the towns; 2. the 
ſmiths or the artificers. Theſe workmen were fewer 
in number, and the pooreſt of the colony, They ap- 
plied themſelves to the ſearching of mines, and the 
melting of metals. They dwelt in the woods, and 
eſpecially i in the vallies of mount Ida, where they 
found minerals in plenty, and a quantity of wood 


fit to fine both the copper and the iron, to forge 
the tools neceſſary for the inhabitants with. Theſe 
workmen were called Dactyles (6), that is, the poor 


of 


(a) 'Fy Ky 505% Hl to pracliſe theſe ceremonies 
. le- ny gare Tas Tee openly, and to admit every 
T&5 TowTdg T4911 orcdid' body thereto. Diod. J. 5. 

C. It was an ancient cuſtom %% From n d, pauper ; 
of the c ty of Gnoſſus (in Crete) ang from ok, ul, cr tl, mi- 

5 gratio. 
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The Po x- of the colony. What Diodorus Siculus and the 
7.  Arundel-marbles reſtify of the Dactyles, that they 

. invented the uſe of iron, fire, and the forge, is 
* Bibhoth. founded only on the rank they had in the colony, 
26. 5. See of which they were the blackſmiths. 
alſo mo The chief part of the nation were the Curetes (a), 
0. ©” that is, the inhabitants of the cities, who were im- 

ployed in cultivating a very fine country, and who 


on this account gave the whole iſland its name. 


What diſtinguiſhed i It 1n ancient times was the mul- 
titude of 1 its cities. 


reid. l. Centum ardes habitant magnas, uberrima regna. 


; _ Laſtly, the moſt diſtinguiſhed body or claſs of 
men was that of the prieſts, who were chiefly im- 
ployed in the ſacrifices, the pomp of feaſts, the ſongs, 
and facred dances, which were performed to the 
ſound of their drums. They were called Coryban- 
tes (b), that is, ſacrificing prieſts. But it ſeems that 


thoſe of the prieſts who were charged with the ad- 
miniſtration of ſacred things among the ſmiths of 


mount Ida, or in other bodies of artificers, took the 
name of Dactyli; and that thoſe who were diſperſed 


in the towns were called Curetes : for theſe ancient 


names of Curetes, Dactyli, and Corybantes, are 
without any diſtinction given to the prieſts of Crete, 
Phrygia, Lemnos, and Samothracia, This con- 


fuſion is not very ſurprizing in later times, wen 


all theſe names were preſerved and reverenced, 


gratio. Ultima Jule, ultima mi- tas, oppidum 3 r * 


gratio. Ip Dachlim, tim, the inhabitants of towns. 

| pauperes muigrationis, The (b) From the word 1207 

Greeks called the fingers u corban, oblatio, donum, Foo . 

Joazr Dadtylai, on account of cium. Levit. 6: 20. & 5 Marc. 

their being our artificerss 7: 11. | 
(a) From Mp „ 
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though men no longer knew the ground of theſe The Tu- 
diſtinctions (a). 


XVII. 
Diom us, Bacchus. 
IN the times when things were expreſſed by 


ſymbols, and the ſeveral parts of theſe ſymbols 
were varied to be the better underſtood, far from 


being deſigned to conceal any myſtery ; the figure 
of Horus changed its name and attributes accord- 
ing to the exigency of the circumſtances in which 
it was imployed. The firſt uſe it was applied to 


in certain feaſts, was be repreſentation of paſſed 


OGO NA. 


ing of which was loſt. 
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events. 


The ſecond was the inſtruction and the 
 egulations fit for the people. 


I. When the commemorative ſigns of the ancient 


ſtate of men was ſhewn to the people, the ſymbo- 


lical child introduced there with a ſerpent, was cal- 
led the child of the repreſentation (+) (ben ſemele). 


(a) It may alſo here be 


obſerved, that the Cretian Mi- 
nos is not a man that ever ex- 
ited, ſince his colleagues Rha- 
damanthus and acus are only 


two words which ſignified no- 


thing like men, and the mean- 
After 
the name of Menes or Minos 


had been commonly made uſe 


of to ſignify the funeral aſlem- 


bly, when people ſpoke of the 
judgment which, in Crete as 
well as in Egypt, was to pre- 


cede the burial ; it was called 
the judgment of death, the 


Judgment gf grief, or the judg- 


* 


ſimeleh, 


This imitation of the infancy or weakneſs of huſ 


ment of thoſe h ſleep, or, in 


ſhort, the judgment of the long 


flecep. Now all this was ex- 
preſſed by the three words of 
Minos, Aacus, and Rhada- 
manthus. Minos or the Manes 
were taken in the {ſame ſenſe 
for the funeral aſlembly, or 
for death. VDV aca ſignifies 
the moſt bitter grief; Tan 
redamim ſignifies thoſe who 
are in a profound ſleep; and 
MTN redamet ſignifies the 
great ſleep. 

( [2 ben, flius. No 
imitation, Whence 
come ſimilis and ſimulacrum. 


L bandry 
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The Por- bandry paſſed over to the Greeks with the ſame 
He 3 feaſts and names. The Greeks underſtood not the 
. — term ſemele; and taking this ſymbolical child for 
a real one, they tranſlated hen ſemele, by the child 
of Semele, the ion of Semele. Thus he who through 
the ſtupidity of the Egyptians was already become 
the {on of Oſiris and Its, (though his pretended fa- 
ther and mother were only two letters) once again, 
through the miſtake of the Greeks, became the ſon 
of Semele, whoſe parentage they very ſerioufly re- | 
counted. They did ndt fail, in the hymns fung |__ 
in honour of this illuſtrious child, to ſay that he 
was the ſon of Jehov or Jupiter, and to do it in 
the eaſtern language (a). The Greeks a ſecond 
time took this way of ſpeaking literally, and ima: 
gined that Semele, big with this child, had deſired. 
to ſee Jupiter in all his glory; but that ſhe had | 
been conſumed by the lightnings and flames which [ 
accompanied the god in his celeſtial equipage z and | 
chat Jupiter, out of compaſſion, had however ſaved 
the child in time, ſewed him up in his thigh, and 
finally, that after the time of a regular geſtation, 
the child came out of Jupiter's thigh. 
I would here ſpare the judicious reader theſe 
inſipid buffoonries, were they not made amends for 
by a new proof of what we have already obſerved, 
that a multitude of fables have no other origine 
than the ignorance of the Greeks as to the true 
| ſenſe of the Phenician words, or the delight which 
the Phenicians took in quibbling with ſuch terms 
as might be fuſceptible of a double meaning, al 
ways chuſing of the two that which carried with it | 
a marvellous or a ridiculous air. 


(6 ) E cally; 2 Jeu Fay ſunt ex famre Baal. Geneſ. 
as is ſaid of the children of 46: 26. . 
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The repreſentation of the ancient ſtate of man- The Tux- 
Lind conſiſted, not only in the commemorative ox. 


that were carried either upon a winnowing 


van or in the ſmall cheſt before-mentioned : they 
Joined thereto ceremonies or ſet-forms of prayers 
regarding the ſame intention. They, in theſe 
feaſts, invoked the name of God with great lamen- 


cations. They called him the mighty, the life, the 


father of life. They implored his aſſiſtance againſt 


wild beaſts, and made ſhew of giving them chaſe, 
running hither and thither, as if they were going 


to attack them. They even did it in good earneſt 
completely armed. 


Theſe ceremonies and the ſet- um of invocation 


were ſimple. Piety firſt gave them birth: but 
when the repreſentative child was become a god in 


the imagination of the people, they applied all that 


was done or ſaid in honour of the Supreme Being 
to him. It was the cuſtom to ſay with a ſigh : 
Let us cry unto the Lord, io terombe, or diſterombe. 
Let us cry before the Lord, or God /ee our tears, 
10 Bacche, io Baccoth. Thou art the life, the au- 
thor of being. Thos art God and the mighty : 


hova, hevan, hevoe, and cloah. They chiefly aid 


in the Eaſt: God is the fire and the principle of life. 


Thou art the fire: life proceeds from thee : hu eſh: 
atta eſh (a). All theſe words and many others, 
which were the expreſſions of grief and adoration, 


became ſo many titles, which the people, without 
underſtanding, gave to this child or imaginary deity. 


He was then called Bacchos, Hevan, Evoe, Dithy- 
rambus, Jao, Eleleus, Ves, Attes. They knew not 
What all this ſignified : but they were lure that the 


(a) Hu eſh UN d ipſe eft Strabo, I. 10. Suidas on theſe 


git. Deuteron. 4: 24. Atta words &71ns or lig and Gn ; 
2% UN NR th dita er, See or Bochart, Glmnaan 1.6. 17. 
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_ The Pot-pgod of the feaſt delighted in all theſe titles. They 
never tailed to give them him, and thus theſe ex- 


preſſions became cries of joy, or extravagant roar- 
ings. 

When people went bon purſuing the wild beaſts 
that thwarted the endeavours of huſpandmen, they 
cried aloud: Lord] thou art an hoſt to me, io Saboi. 


Lord! be my guide, io Niſſi, or with a different 


accent Dioniſſi. Of theſe warlike cries, which 
were repeated without being underſtood, they made 


the names of Sabaſius and Dionyſus. 


Of all theſe names, that moſt uſed in Italy w was 


| Baccoth. The delicate ear of the Greeks, who 
could not indure harſh ſounds, gave the preference 
to the name of Dionyſus. Theſe ſeveral titles 
(and the ſeries of them was long) gave birth to as 


many hiſtories, Thus they called this god Diony- 


ſus, becauſe he was ſon of Jehov or Jupiter, and 


born at Nyſa an Arabian city. He was named 
Evius, 3 as he was fighting with one of the 
Ziants, Jupiter incouraged him in the Greek lan- 
guage, and But if we now are {ſure of truth, 


why ſhould we buſy ourſelves in enumerating ſuch 


ſorry tales? We are no way concerned to hear 
all the nonſenſe, which the want of underſtanding, 


theſe names (a) has cauſed to be built upon each of 


chem 

I might here be ſtopt with an : objetion, that 
Bacchus was not the empty name 1 take it for, and 
that 1t at leaſt denoted a famous man, who in rea- 


lity exiſted ; ſince the eaſtern and weſtern nations 


all of them agree, that Dionyſus made a voyage 


Into the Indies, and that the duration of his expe- 


(a) Theſe fables may be in the hymns of Callimachus ; 
ſeen in the hymns attributed in the mythologies of Noe/ le 
to Orpheus and Homer; in the Comte, and others. 
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dition was atteſted by the eſtabliſhment of a feaſt The Tu- 


that returned every third year * 


This overthrows nothing of- what I have ad-#7,;,4..:, 
vanced : it only gives me an occaſion to look out Orgi. 


in hiſtory, who this famous man ſhould be, of whom 
people came by degrees to imagine that the Baccha- 
nals were a memorial. Several nations having 
thought they had found Cham and his wile, in the 
ſymbolical man and woman that ſerved to point 
out the ſolar year and the order of the annual feaſts, 
imagined they had likewife found one of the ſons of 
Cham in the liber (a), the beloved ſon, who had in 
his turn been deified. The Egyptians imagined 
it to oe him of Cham's children who had firſt 
governed Egypt and ſettled its polity. The caſtern 
nations ſeem to have made the application of this 
bleſſed child and lovely legrilator to Nimbrod, who 
had made himſelf famous towards the Euphrates. 
He was ſon of Chus, and conſequently the offspring 
of Cham father of the former. He was born in 
Chuſiſtan, a province on the other fide the Perſian 
Gulph, which, as we ſee, ſtill preſerves the name 
of Nimbrod's father. Thence they took an occa- 
fon to confound Nimbrod with Bacchus, and to 
tribute to the latter a chaſe and victories that were 
famous beyond the Tygris, and even as far as the 
Indies. A relation of reſemblance was found be- 
tween Bacchus and Nimbrod, becauſe the feaſts 
which go by the name of Bacchus are repreſenta- 
ons of the ancient chaſes, and becauſe Nimbrod 
had been a mighty hunter, who had often led 
the youth o' courſing dangerous beaſts, and had 
freed the country of them by renewing theſe chaſes 
every third year, The notion which the {cripture 
gives us of Nimbrod favours this explication, He 


(a) It is the tranſlation of 12 ben, the child, the ſon. 
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was, ſays the ſacred text, called par excellence 
the mighty hunter hefore the Lord, or the hunter 
whole enterprizes are blefſed by God. I know not 


upon what foundation the interpreters have fo ſe- 


'The re- 
tinue of 
Bacchus. 


verely inveighed againſt Nimbrod  fince the ſerip- 


ture does not mention him to his diſadvantage. 
'T he ſucceſs of his chaſes, uſeful to the whole coun- 


try, procured him the canfidence of the inhabitants 


near Babel ; and being often at their head, he be- 
gan to farm a ſmall kingdom, which without rea- 


1on was confounded with the beginning of the Aſ- 


ſyrian power. 
Though the application of a few particulars of 


Nimbrod to Horus was not deſtitute of probabi- 
 lity, yet its falſhood is ſelf-evident. 


Horus, or 
young Ofiris, or Bacchus, has no ſettled rank in 


hiſtory. In his quality of fon of Iſis he is born 
in Egypt. Then he comes into the world at Nyſa 


in Arabia. A third legend gives him birth near 
the river Euphrates. On the other hand, it is be- 
yond all doubt, that Semele, a woman very well 
known in Bœotia, brought him into the world. 


He, in ſhort, is born in ſo many places, that his 


genealogiſts and hiſtorians evidently know not 
what they ſay. 

Let us now paſs on to the retinue of Bacchus. 
We ſhall there find a proof, that Bacchus was no 
more than a maſk or fie Sure, and not ay man that 


ever exiſted. 


To render the repreſentation of the ancient cha- 
ſes and of the firſt ſtate of mankind more like, 


the people appeared there in the cloaths which men 
wore near or but a little before the time of the diſ- 
perſion, when they were in want of every thing, and 


when the alternation of ſeaſons, together with the 
general contuſion cauſed © 
earth 


on the ſurface of the 


ef the H E A VE N. 


of new wants, to look our for fur- linings, to bull 
ſhelters for themfelves, and to invent new arts. 


Curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Ut varias uſus meditando exiunderel artes. 


- 


They had from the primitive world retained the 
uſe of covering themſelves ſlightly with a ſingle 
ſkin of ſome beaſt or other, and {of ſheltering them- 
| ſelves from the ſcorching heats of the ſun under 
rents made of ſkins ſewed together; an invention 


of one of the ſons of Lamech*. Theſe helps, 74%: 


_ 


after the flood, proved inſufficient againſt heavy 
Tains, and the ſharpneſs of cold high winds. 1 They | 
wholly covered themſclves with the ſkin of the ani- 


mals which were their ordinary food, eſpecially that 


of bucks and goats, which 1s more ſupple and ſofter 


than any. Hunting ſometimes ſupplied them with 


clothes not ſo common as theſe, and even with 


| honourable attire. He who appeared in the ſkin 


of a lion or a tyger, drew all eyes upon him, and 
ſhewed he had obtained a uſeful victory. Time 


and experience taught men how to ipin ſheep's 
wool and goat's hair, and to procure themſelves 


clothes ſmoother and more eaſy to be waſhed. 


When the arts were once invented, and by re- 
peated trials brought to perfection, the remembrance 


of the roughneſs of the firſt ages, and the compa- 
riſon of the hardſhips which mankind had at firſt 
experienced with the conveniences and inventions 
of later times, rendered the rural feaſts or the feaſts 


of the repreſentation of the ancient ſtate of men, 


more briſk and lively than all che reſt. 


(a) This is proved by mat · See the letter at the end of the 


ters of fact ſubſiſting from one third vol. of the Spectacle de 
end of the world to the other. la nature. 
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earth (a) by the flood, obliged them, on account N Due 
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The Por- One of the moſt eſſential points of this feaſt way | 
3 then to appear there covered with ſkins of goats, 


tory they had obtained. 


* Virgil. 
| Echeg. 6. 


to a ſlight ſmearing of dregs, or to the juice of 


of the Bacchanals, when Virgil makes him appear 
on the ſtage. Dregs or lees, which are more eaſy 
to be found towards the beginning of winter, in 
which ſeaſon theſe feaſts were celebrated, were made 


or equipage of Bacchus, and by the actors of 
whoſe nature and inſtitution were 10 repreſent paſed 


; events. 


Inſtead of putting on a buck or goat's ſkin, they 


bucks, tigers, and of other tame and wild animals. 
They ſmeared their faces with blood, to bear the 
marks of the danger they had run, and of the vic- 


Inſtead of blood, they e had recourſe 


mulberries, which was leſs ſhocking on the actor's 
face, than the blood of the beaſts would have been, 
and imbelliſhed mn every whit as much. 


 Sanguineis frontem mori & tempora pingis. 25 


Such is the paint of one of the principal actors 


uſe of by the perſonages who compoſed the train 


(a) dramatick repreſentations, which were only a 
ſequel or extenſion of the Bacchanals, all feaſts 


Thus all, in the feaſts, degenerated ine maſ- 
querades and extravagant ramblings : into roar- 
ings and tranſports of fury: they, in ſhort, endea- 
voured to outs ye each other by acts of madneſs. 


thought it would be much better for them to dreſs 
like a goat or a tiger; to muffle up their head 
with the horns of a roe-buck or a young ltag, 

to cover their faces with bark, fo as to imitate the 
flar noſe and pointed ears of the kid and buck, 


(a) Peruucti feecibus ora. Horat. de art, poetic. _ 
Eo not 
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not neglecting the other ornaments of the fi- The Tux- 
gure (a). _ OGONY. 

Inſtead of a child of metal myſteriouſly carried 
about in a cheſt, they by degrees contracted a cuſtom 
of chuſing a good fat jolly boy, to play the part 
of the imaginary god, They in proceſs of time 
gave him a chariot: and to render the whole more 
admirable, the pretended tigers offered to draw 
him, whillt the bucks and goats were jumping and 
capering round him, The aſſiſtants diſguiſed and The orj- 
mazked in this manner, had names agreeable to one mn 
what they were doing, They were called Satyrs, Face: and | 
a word which ſignifies men diſguiſed (O); or fauni, Pan. 
that is, masks, Theſe etymologies which are very 
plain, and ſtrictly connected with what precedes, 

are ſtil! confirmed by the uſage which the aſſiſtants 

at theſe rural feaſts obſerved of conſecrating to 
Bacchus, and of ſuſpending on the tree under which 
they made their laſt ſtation, the maſk of bark or 
other matter, wherewith they had covered their face, 
that they might have a ſhare in the ceremony (c). 
The feaſts of Bacchus have been aboliſhed by the 
preactung of the goſpel : but e ſee the remains 
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2 Orogue corticibus ſumunt horrenda cavatis. Goon! 6-2: 


. | per ſenæ, efcilla. 


(5) Nn ſatur, hidden, 


diſguiſed, I panim or pha- 


rim. maſks, facies, pod Ta, 

Such is evi- 
dentiy the origine of the name 
gien to the god of Mendes, 

ix. Pan, in whoſe horns and 
hair the philoſophers thought 
they had found a very noble 


emblem of general nature. 


Thoſe who are fond of theſe 


ad mirable conceptions, may 


look: out for them in the al- 
legoric explications of Plu- 
tarch, Jambl:cus, Pſellus, the 
emperor julian, and Plato. 
Our deiſts, who have left re- 
velation, to center their whols 
delight in the ſtudies, have 
choſen for their maſters thge 


interpreters of à ridiculous 


maſquerade. 


(c) Oraque corticibus fumunt horrenda cavatis, 
Et te, Bacche, wocent per carming lata, tibique 


Q/calla ex alia ſuſpendunt mollia jinu. 


Virgil. ibid. 
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The Pox- of them among us in our winter rejoicings. It is 
Au the ſame ſeaſon, the ſame concern, and with no 
3 great difference, the ſame idolatry. 
Thoſe who followed or attended the chariot of 
Bacchus, were called Bacchants, that is, mourners, 
becauſe the feaſt began with woes and complaints, 

and with frequent invocations on the aſſiſtance of 

God, 
The Mena - The women who cake the f. mall cheſt or the 
de.. ſacred baſkets, or at leaſt a thyrſus, which was 
ſometimes a javelin, in memory of the firſt chaſes; 
ſometimes a torch of reſiny wood, in memory of 
the newly introduced winter; were called Menades, 
Thyades, and Baſſarides. They were named Me- 
nades, which ſignifies, the women who afjiſt at the 
_ feaſt, becauſe the feaſts or the regulations, and all 
the ſacred figures inſeparable from them, were in 
the ancient language called Manes, that is, regu- 
lations. This the Greeks rendered The/moi. The 
extravagant attitudes of theſe mad women, who 
ſtrove to outvye each other by the lamentations and 
repreſentative geitures authorized by cuſtom, were 
The Thya- thence called Manic. Theſe women again were 
ges. called the Thyades(a), that is, vagrant or wandring, 
: when they Ciſperſed themſelves in the mountains 
Ve Bag like ſo many huntreſſes. They were called“ Baſ- 
ue ſarides or grape-gatherers (þ), becauſe theſe feaſts 
were celebrated when new wine began t to be drink- 

able. 
Alfter the vagaries and the whole train, at laſt 
appeared an old man upon an als (c), who advanced 
with a ſedate countenance, offering wine to the 


(a) F rom TyTN thouah, va- wild beaſts. 
gari: thence derives hen, to (5) From 2 batſar, Vin- 
ſacrifice, and the French verb demiare. 
tuer, becauſe theſe runnings (cc) Jbat pands Silenus 19 
aimed only at the ſlaughter of 
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of he HEAVEN. 155 
tired youth, and inviting every body to take ſome De Tus: 


reſt. May we know what this figure is which“ nf. 


concludes the feaſt ? If we may judge of this per- 
ſonage by the tame animal he rides upon, by the 
bow] or drinking cup hanging at his ſide (a), by the 
obliging invitation he makes the hunters, and by 
his name of Silen or Silvan, which ſignifies ſafety, 
repoſe, or an invitation to repoſe, we eaſily gueſs, 
that the ſhare he has in the emblematic ceremony 
is to repreſent the ſtate of old men, who, on account 
of their age, are exempted from theſe courſings 
about, and the ſafety which became the reward of 
the cares of d and of the chaſe given in 
proper time to the beaſts of the country. Thus all 
the parts of the picture exactly correſponded, and 
nothing was omitted in the ſymbol. But this per- 
ſonage, as well as all the gelt, became hiſtorical; 
and as he invited every one to be merry, they made 
this complaiſant doctor the preceptor of Bacchus. 
Like ſcholar, like maſter. A few ſtrokes of Si- 
lenus's morality may be ſeen in the ſixth eclo 
of Virgil, and are perfectly agreeable to the groſs 
ſyſtem of phyſicks attributed to him. 
This old man ſometimes is called Sylvanus, S/vams 
rig is ſtill the ſame name, and has the ſame mean- on fee, 
He holds in his hand a young tree with Its'/z-varios. 
5 (5). This new actor, by ſuch an attribute, | 
well indicated the progreſs of gardening and agri- 
culture, the liberty and ſucceſs of which were owe- 
ing to the care the young people had taken to 
proſecute miſchievous animals. 
28. Next to the repreſentation of the ancient The in. 
ſtate of mankind, the meaning whereof was totally ructiens 
perverted by the metamorphoſis that was made 1 


Silenus. 


(a Gravis attrita tendebay cantharus anſi. V irgil Eclog. 6. 
{ 5 / £t tereram ab radice ferens 5 Srlvare, -upreſſum. 
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De Po- theſe ſymbolical perſonages into ſo many gods, the 1 


feaſts of Horus or huſbandry ſtil] contained the 


VEN. . 25 a 
e e ſeveral inſtructions or regulations of the annual 


works, which it concerned the people to know 
both the beginning and the duration of. Tis what 
was pointed out to them in this and other feaſts, 


by the different dreſſes or attributes given to Horus. 


Each wind, every operation or precaution founded 


on experience, had its mark and public ſign pe- 


culiar to it. We ſhall not repeat what has been 


already ſaid upon this ſubject: but one thing is 


obſervable, viz. that the Menes, or the ſymbol of 
the regulations of ſociety, is become the teacher of 
mankind, even the legiſlator Bacchus (a). Horace, 


who delighted in his inſtructions (b), never mentions 


him without raptures, and ſpeaks of him as the 
moſt perfect of maſters. But to be ſerious, we ſtill 
find all the encomiums of huſbandry in the ridi- 


culous miracles attributed to Bacchus by the poets: 
which is to us a new proof of the converſion of the 
ſymbols into fo many objects realized, and hiſtori- } 


cally treated. 


And in effect, it is huſbandry, not Bacchus, 
(this being a mere word or idea) it is, I ſay, huſ- 


bandry, that takes all proper precautions againſt | 


_ over-flowing rivers and violent tides. It is huſ- 


bandry which by dikes confines torrents, and has 


ſtudied the height or the greateſt increaſes of the 


river, to preſerve the inhabitants by means of ter- 
races of a ſufficient height. 


Tu fleftis amnes, tu mare barbarum. 


It is huſbandry, not Bacchus, which teaches men 


how to make rivers of wine, honey and milk run 


(a). NopoI%THg, vo, legi, ator. 
(5 Vidi docentem. Credite, poſteri, Carm. 2. od. 19. 
5 through 
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through countries, either deſart or overgrown with We Tux- 


briars, and wherein every thing ſeemed doomed to 299NY- 


a horrid ſterility. 


Fas pervicaces eſt mii Thyadas, 
Vinique fontem, lactis & uberes 
Cantare rivos, atque truncis 
Lapſa cavis iterare mella. 


It is huſbandry, not Bacchus, that vanquiſhed 1 


the giant Rœchus, or the wind (a), and the havocks 


of ſeaſons, by obſerving the entering of the ſun 


into the ſign Leo, and by regulating the rural ope- 
rations upon unqueſtionable experiments. 


Rechum retorſiſti leonis 
Unguibus horribiligue mald. 
It is the ſymbol of huſbandry, not a man dei- 
fied after death, that has for a long time proclaimed 
in the feaſts the ſeveral works that were to be the 


ſupports of life, and the proper means to ſupply all 


families with ſubſiſtance. This is all they would 
intimate in carrying a ſerpent in the bacchanalian 


proceſſion, and by throwing it into the boſom of 


all the aſſiſtants one after another *. They gave * Ser Por- 
the people to underſtand, that there was no ſub- /*r's 4rti- 


ſiſtance or harveſt to be hoped for, unleſs they ex- 79: 


actly practiſed what was preſcribed them from one 
ſeaſon to another, But this ſerpent, the ſymbol 
of life, took a myſterious air among the poets, 
' whoſe imagination is ever at work. It became 
the mark of the admirable power of Bacchus. All 


who aſſiſted at the feaſt might handle it without 
any riſk. The Bacchants uſed it as a ribbon to 
tie up their hair, Such a ſecurity infallibly ſigni- 


(a) MN raach, 


fied, 


Supr. 
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The HISTORY 
fied, that nothing could hurt any who ſhould ho- 
nour the god of wine. 
Tu ſeparatis uvidus in jugis 
Nodo coerces viperino 
2 Monidum (a) ſine Suk crines. 
„ Dulce periculum eſt 


O Lenæe, ſegui deum = 
Cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 


It is the ſymbol of huſbandry, not a dead man, 
or his idol, that in public aſſemblies wore the gol- 


den horn whether fingle or double, aureo cornu 


decorum, to point out to huſbandmen the end of 
their labours, plenty, repoſe, and the feaſt- days 
which the entring of the ſun into capricorn brought 


them again. This fymbol, imbelliſhed with all the 


marks of the ſeveral crops, raiſed an er Joy. 
Lætiiæ dator. 
It is the variety of circumſtances through which 


huſbandry paſſes, not any adventure drawn from 
the life of a man, that made Horus to be repre- 


ſented ſometimes under the form of a man armed 


againſt the enemies of his Iabours, ſometimes un- 


der that of one injoying plenty, and inviting all 


men to mirth. 


Quamquam choreis aptior & jocis 
Ladoque diftus, non ſat idoneus 
Pugne ferebaris : ſed idem 
Pacis eras medinſqus belli. 


In ſhort it is the ſymbol of huſbandry, not any 
man that ever lived, chat gave inſtructions to all. 


(a) The Biſtones were the and their wives the wol de- 
kardeſt drinkers of Thrace, vout at the feaſts of Bacchus. 


families; 


a he HEAY EN. -- 159 
families; and by applying the finger to his mouth, The Tu x- 
made the moſt wholeſome of ſermons to all fuch nf 
as attended to it. This ſymbol was then very judi- 
ciouſly called Harpocrates z ſince, by recommend- 
ing moderation and peace, it was indeed the doc- 7 
tor, the guide and the phyſictan of ſociety. Let 1 
us recollect that the feaſts at which he afforded 3 i 
this ufeful inſtruction, were called the phamylies, and N 
that the ſeveral parts of ſociety took thence their 
name of families; becauſe, if they are not exact 
obſervers of this precept, they muſt needs be de- 
ſtroyed, inſtead of being either formed or main- 10 
tained. 1 
If any body ſhould complain, that this vaplics- — 
tion of the origine of the Bacchanals, does not „„ 
eſtabliſh a relation ſufficiently ſenſible between wine — 
and the feaſts of Bacchus, who from all antiquity | 
haas been looked upon as the inventor and propa- 
. gator of the vine, whereas we reduce it to the pro- 
clamation of a few inſtructions, which the people 
ſtood in need of; I ſhall reply that the feaſts of 
Bacchus and Ceres are every where ſtiled among 
the Greeks and Romans, the feaſts of the ve- 
gulations ; becauſe they confuſedly remembered, 
that the purport and intention of the figures of Iſis 
and Horus was to regulate the conduct of the peo- 
ple. But I ſhall at the ſame time deſire ſuch as 
might incline to think our feaſt a little too abſtemi- 
ous and moderate, to take notice of what Horus 
carries over his head at the ſolemnity of the Pha- 
mylies, or at the beginning of the winter. Among 
other objects capable of pleaſing, there appear 
three large pitchers of wine. This was the fineſt 
part of the ceremonial, and if the feaſt happened 
not to take a good turn, it is plain that this could 
not be for want of wine. 


—— — 
— 
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Apollo, Belenus, -Latona. 


THE figures of Anubis and Iſis are ſome: 
times attended by a tortoiſe, a duck, or an amphi- 
bious lizard, The nature of theſe animals is to 


keep within reach both of the land and water, 


which are equally neceſſary to them, and to get to 
higher grounds as the water riſes. A lizard of 


this kind in the hand of Ifis, or a figure half- wo- 


man, half-lizard, informed the people of the time 


when they were to repair to higher grounds, and 


lay in their proviſions of olives, dried figs and other 


kinds of keeping food againſt the inundation. * 


but ſuſpected at firſt, that this was the ſymbol 
born by the Egyptian Iſis at the approach of the 
overflow, and that ſhe was then called Leto (a), 
or latona, which is the name of the amphibious 
lizard. But this ſuſpicion is now become a fort 


of certainty, ſince I have found in the monuments 


of antiquity, this Iſis having the head and ſhoulders 
of a woman, with the paws, body, and tail of a 


See L An- Jeto or lizard *. 


oy oF „When the water of the Nile left the plains time 
Plat, enough to give them a month free before the en- 


CXXVII. trance of the ſun into ſagittary, the Egyptian 
A5 huſbandman was ſure of being able to ſurvey and 


at leiſure to diſcover the limits of his fields again, 


to ſow before winter, and remain in a perfect ſecu- 
rity till the harveſt. This was maſtering the Nile. 


It was obtaining a complete victory over the enemy, 


and this particular of ſo much advantage to Egypt, 


1100 a0 l, Mrd; and Te Lies, Jacerea: Lavitic: 


30. 
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was ſignified by a Horus armed with arrows, and De Tu E- 
getting the better of the monſter Python. Horus on Of. 
this occaſion was indiſcriminately called Horus the 
husbandman, or Hores the conqueror, the deſtroyer (a). 
Iſis on her part aſſumed the name of Deione or Diana, 
abundance, and they put into her hand the figure of 
a quail, whoſe name alſo imports preſervation, ſecu- 
rity (5) : they could not paint ſecurity, but they ſhewed 
an object whoſe name raiſed the idea of it. 
Theſe figures tranſported by ſome travellers into 

the iſland of Delos, very likely gave birth to the fa- 
ble of Latona. They gave out, that a barbarous 
enemy had proſecuted and incompaſſed her with the 
waters of the ocean: that by good fortune ſne per- 
| ceived the land of the ſmall iſland Delos higher than 
| the water: that ſhe fled thither, had lived upon 
olives, dates, and a few fruits found there : that ſhe 
had brought forth Horus and Deio in this iſland : 
that Horus had armed himſelf with arrows, and kil- 
led Ob, or Python (c): that on this account he had 
been called Apollo (d) the conqueror: that in ſnort 
Latona had been transformed into an Ortyx *, that ale 
is, into a quail, and had given the name of Ortygia 
to the iſland which had favoured her retreat. But 
theſe figures and names carried into the Cyclades (e) 
by the Phenicians, were not ſo ſtrictly connected with 
the ſand Delos, but that the ſame might be found 


600 _ hows, diſperdens, de- and * trees which had fed 
ſtructor. 470aAvar. idem. Latona; and they called the 
b DW Selav. The Latin words ſmall river that waters a part of 


falus and ſalvus are derived from 
it. It likewiſe ſignifies coturnx, 
a quail. Sometimes you find 
two quails at the feet of Iſis, 
to ſignify a perfect ſecurity. 


(e) Left people ſhould que- 


ſtion the truth of theſe facts, 
they ſhewed at Delos the olive 


the iſland, Inob, or the retreat 


of the dragon- y in, fons , and 
MN, or Python. 


(d } Diſperdens. It is the 


ſame thing as Ho es. 
(e) Iſlands of the Kggean ſea 
about Delos. 
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in other places. The Epheſians had alſo in their 
country the olive and palm trees which had relieved 
Latonaà in her diſtreſs. They had a place called Or- 
tygia, and they very earneſtly pleaded before Tibe- 
rius, that upon good grounds they claimed to them- 
ſelves the birth of Apollo and Diana, which the in- 
habitants of Delos pretended to take from them * 
We have already ſeen the ideas or ſymbols of the 


Egyptians aſſuming in Crete, Bœotia, Afrie, Phry- 
gia and other places, quite new forms, and there 


becoming ſo many hiſtories peculiar to each of theſe 
countries. Iſis and Horus tranſported into the iſland 


of Delos and into Tomia, occaſioned the birth of 


Apollo and Diana both in that iſland and at Epheſus. 


The victory of Horus or of the husbandman over 
the monſter or enemy by whom he was croſſed, was 
a reaſonable occaſion of reoicings in Egypt, The 


feaſt relating to this was continued in Delos and 


throughout Greece, as if this victory had been pecu- 
liar to thoſe places. The feaſt of Pythius-Apollo 
was generally ſolemnized; and I think, that the 


skin of the horrid ſerpent was ſhewed ſome where, 


as an irrefragable monument of the ſervice Apollo 
had done mankind, by deſtroying Python. Nor were 
fo many proofs neceſſary ro put the people in mo- 
tion, There were ſinging, dancing, and public 
ſhews at the Pythian feaſts ; and this was fully ſuffi- 
cient to cauſe them to be religiouſly obſerved. 

The water-monſter, the dragon with long folds, 


that was deſtroyed by Horus, had before abuſed 


Oſiris, and — 25 him to diſappear for a while; but 
Oſiris at laſt appeared again, and regained the advan- 


tage. Oſiris and Horus were conſcunded in Greece, 
and theſe people had 2 notion of but one defeat of 
Python. The ſtrife oi Oitris and Python had a rela- 
tion to the flood, That of young Ofiris was pecu- 
lar to Egypt. But all theſe ideas were confuſed 
every 
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every where, even in Egypt itſelf. *Tis true, they Pe Tux - 


did not forget that Oſiris was the ſun; but it thence nr. 


5 that Apollo, confounded with Oſiris the 
firſt vanquiſher of Python, became alſo the ſun, with- 
out ceaſing to be the offspring of Jupiter. This laſt, 
by a neceſſary conſequence, had another juriſdiction 
appointed him. The ſceptre and empire of heaven 
and earth fell to his ſnare. The chariot, the whip, 
and the reins were aſſign'd to Apollo: whence it is 
that we ſo commonly find in one god the characters 
of another, The Horus-Apollo, who was only re- 
| lated to the rural year or the order of works, was 
eaſily miſtaken for the ſun which governs all, and 
thus became the ſame with the Moloch of the Am- 
monites, the Adonis of Biblos, the Bel of the other 
Phenician cities, and the radiant Belenus honoured in 
Gaul. This driver of the chariot, which gives light 
to the world, is the fon of Jupiter: but the fon 
of Jehov, the fon par excellence, liber, is no other 
than Horus, Bacchus, or Dionyſus. Oſiris, Horus, 
Apollo, Bacchus, and the ſun, are then contgunced, 
This the author of the Saturnals has ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated. Virgil himſelf makes no diſtinction be- 
tween Bacchus and Apollo or the ſun, when he gives 


Bacchus and Ceres or Iſis che government of the; year 
and the light. 


es © clariſſima mundi : 
Lumina, labentem cœlo que ducitis annum, 
Liber & alma Ceres. 5 Georgic. IT. 


They perceived but confuſedly the relation of 
theſe ſigns with the year, of which every one of them 
ſeverally characterized the different parts: and not- 
withſtanding the confuſion of the ill- matched hilto- 
ries annexed thereto, we ſtill lenhibly find ! in them 
the footſteps of their original. 
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Of all nations the Egyptians are thoſe who, think- 
ing themſelves beſt acquainted with antiquity, were 
Vet ſo leaſt of any. They took ſignificant images for 
real men who had reigned among them: They even 
loſt the memory of the flood, of which they had the 
repreſentation in the feaſt of Ofiris diſappearing (a) 
and then found again (5). Nay, they knew not 
that the defeat of Python by Horus armed with ar- 
rows, was the victory of husbandry becoming ma- 


ſter of ſurveying, ſowing, and harveſting, in ſpite 


of the vexatious inundation. They covered antiquity 
with a gloomy darkneſs, by imbelliſhing theſe ſym- 
bols, or converting them into ſo many hiſtories. 
They perverted the ſenſe of their ceremonies and ſa- 


_ cred writing, by making the whole to refer to their 


extravagant fables ; ſo that it is altogether needleſs 


to undertake the explanation of what they meant by 
their Menſa Jſiaca, and by the innumerable monu- 
ments {till remaining of the Egyptians of the middle 
and latter ages. They underſtood by them nothing 
but the actions or pretended favours of their gods, 
and ordered the whole only according to the notions 
of a ſenſeleſs philoſophy introduced after they had 
let the primitive ſignification of theſe ſymbols ſink 
into oblivion. It would then be but trouble loſt, to 


hunt after the meaning of this ſecond uſe of the ſym- 


bolical writing; and it ſuffices that we ſee in general, 
what the firſt purport and primitive meaning of 1 it 


Was. 


Though the Greeks: and the eaſtern nations had 


their mytholog y from the Egyptians, yet the for- 


mer preſerved the memory of the flood better than 
the latter. Of this we ſhall ſee proofs in the fable 
of Saturn. But that of Apollo ſupplies us with a very 


good one, The ancient Latin and Greek mytholo- 


(a) 4 peruio e . (6) tognorg. Plutarch. de Ila. 
| & Oli. 
giſts 
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gilts looked. upon the victory of Apollo over Py- The Tue. 


thon, as an emblem of the victory of the ſun over 
the mud left upon the whole ſurface of the earth 
by the water of the flood ; and it is their cuſtom 
to make the defeat of Python immediately to ſuc- 


ceed the hiſtory of the flood *. * Ovid. 
The origine I here aſſign to the formation of Metan 1. 


the heathen gods has then this advantage, that it 
explains why the notions of the Egyptians are fo 
ſtrange, and ſo contrary to hiſtorical truth; why 
the fabulous gods have ſo great an affinity with 


each other, that they may be eaſily miſtaken; and 
finally, why in this enormous heap of incoherent | 


thoughts and objects, there happen to be footſteps 


of truth, and a ſenſible conformity with the ground 
of the ſacred hiſtory. 


. 
— 


Mars, Hezus. 


LET us proceed with inquiring into the ori- 
gine of ſome of the more notable among the other 
gods ; and inſtead of referring them, as the my- 


XIX. 


thologiſts do, to men that lived ſomewhere, a thing 


impoſſible to make good, let us recal them, with 
as much probability as poſſible, to as many ſigns 


and popular inſtructions as the Egyptian or Pheni- 


cian colonies might ſtand in need of, according to 
the ſeveral circumſtances they happened to be in. 


Buy what precedes we are ſufficiently authorized o 


follow this method. 


Diodorus has inform'd us, that the whole Fay. 
ptian nation was divided into three claſſes, viz. the 
prieſts, the husbandmen, and the artificers ; and 


that this diviſion had been tranſmitted to the Athe- 


nians, and probably to many other people. He 
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adds, that the principal or more numerous claſs of 
the Egyptians was that of the husbandmen ; whoſe 
charge was the culture of the lands, commerce, 
exchanges of commodities, and the defence of the 
ſtate. This laſt article was extremely pleaſing to 
them. The prieſts were exempt from going to 
war, that they might with greater freedom apply 


_ themſelves to the ſtudy of the heaven and the laws. 


the exigency of the caſe. 


They took no ſoldiers from among the artificers : : 
which contributed to the debaſing of that body, 
and gave an air of diſtinction te that of the huſ- 
bandmen, who alone ſupplied the guards or ſtand- 
ing troops, and the extraordinary levies. Horus 
and Iſis being the keys which proclaimed the ge- 
neral aſſemblies, and the works that were common 
to all the towns, changed their form according to 
We have already an Is. 
in a warlike drels, to proclaim the ſacrifices that 
were to precede a military expedition. Horus like- 
wile aſſumed the cask and buckler, when levies 


or recruits were intended. He was then called 


Harits (a), that is, the mighty, the formidable. The 
Syrians ſoftened this word, and pronounced Ha- 
Zis (b) : others pronounced it without aſpiration, 


and ſaid Ares; others with a very harſh and rough 


aſpiration, and pronounced Warets, This figure 
of Horus in a warlike dreſs became the god of 
He evidently is the Aſis of the inhabi- 
tants of Edeſſe, the Hezus of the Gauls, the Ares 


(a) py harits, violentus. 
Fob 15 c 

95 . "AUD: gi. 
d T% ee Ed sv. 


The Inhabitants of Edeſſe, (a 


We find again the ſame 
word hazis or heſus, uſed to 
ſgnify, the terrible in awar. 
Pi. 24: 8. Hebraic. They alſo 
called him in Syria g 28 


city of Meſopotamia) called 


8 Aziz, the ſame whom the 


Greeks named Ares. Diſcour ſe 


off the emperar Fulign on the ſun, : 


ab guerath, ab garus, the father 
of combats. Whence came the 
gradivus or gradivus pater. . 
neid. 3. 


of 
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of the Greeks, the Warts or Mars of the Sabines De Tu s- "| 
and Latins, The mot valiant nations, and chiefly “x. 
the J hracians, made him their favourite divinity z 
and they in good earneſt took this pretended war- | 
rior for an ancient worthy of their country, who 1 ' 
being ever ſince his apotheoſis, charged with the A 
government of battles, could not but uſe his coun- . 
trymen with Kindneſs, and cut their enemies to . 
pieces. | | 'F 


Hercules. 


WHEN miſchievous animals multiplied too LY 
faſt, and ſome furious beaſt or notorious robber : 
diſturbed the country, they then called together, 
not a whole army truly, nor any new levy, but 
only the moſt experienced in the trade of war, thoſe 
who had obtained the moſt eminent poſts, or per- 
haps volonteers and ſuch as of their own accord of- 
tered their ſervice for the intended expedition. In 
this caſe, a Horus armed with a club, and placed 
n the public aſſembly, ſoon drew together on an 
appointed day the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the 
young warriors, I here judge of the intention of 

the fymbol, from the name it had at that time. 
They called him Heracli, or Hercule, which ſig- 
nifies the eminent in war, the diſtinguiſhed youth, 1 
or ſtill more exactly, the gendarmes (a): Rs = 


. — bs 
A 8 5 3 
_ - PPTP. 27 TH TODD 3 * 
r e —— AED. I a” n * 
- £2 = 4 - z 
7 4 ©. 
N — 4 — 8 — — 


(a) From - Forim. Ec. in the trade of var, From | Wi 
Clel. 10: 17. Heroes, & Ne- this word Jim was made that ; | 1 
+ { 


hem. 6: 17. Lluſtres liberi, the of heros. The city of Heroo- 


diſtinguiſhed children; and from p | 
red fea, moſt likely was a bo- 
dy of young men, or of regu- 


Kili, dava, armatura. 
„5 berecli or heracli, the 
gendar mes, the moſt diſtinguiſped 


olis, at the extremity of the 


lar troops, deſigned for the 
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The ſummary of the proclamation, and that 
which was generally ſaid on ſight of the Horus 


armed for an expedition, became the name of that 


ſymbol. But this Hercules, which was no more 
than a public ſign, as well as the reſt, became a 
god wholly taken up with the care of deſtroying 


the monſters, beaſts and robbers that troubled the 


* De Nat. 


Deorum. 


inhabitants. 

All antiquity ſuppoſes Hercules was born in 
Egypt. Tully * finds a ſecond Hercules in Crete, 
and a third in Phenicia, who went as far as the co- 
lumns that go by his name, and whoſe worſhip was 


long famous at Cadiz. The Greeks have alſo had 


a Hercules of their own, and we can hardly doubt, 
but it is with this as with the other ſymbols, and 


that the Cretians or the Phenicians ſeeing him often 


among the implements of their proclamations and 


religious worſhip, took him for a god of their own 
country, and broached an hiſtory peculiar to him. 
If we were to collect into a hiſtorical body the works 


and wonderful expeditions of all theſe local Hercu- 


les's, you may gueſs what a fine romance that would 


produce. 
I ſhall not diſown, that a little 3 the Tro- 
jan war, there was a famous adventurer, a demo- 
liſher of forts, a great deſtroyer of robbers, to 
whom they aſcribed the honour of all the exploits 
before attributed to ſeveral imaginary Hercules's. 


This perſonage ſeems to have had a poſterity, 


which at ſeveral times has ſettled in Peloponneſe. 
But it is with moſt of his exploits as with his genealo- 
gy, which is a meer cheat of the Phenicians. They 


defence i that important paſ- commit their robberies in E- 


Gage, and to fall upon the bands gy pt without entering it by the 
of Arzabians, who could not iſthmus, where that city was. 


called 
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called their Hercules Ben-Alcum (a), the invincible The Tuz- 
Jon, This moſt probably is what cauſed the Gre- nx. 


cian Hercules to be ſaid to have been the ſon of 
Alcumene or Alcmene. Her hiſtory is blended 
with facts, all the marvellous of which being like- 
wiſe a mere equivocal interpretation of ſome Phe- 
nician words, proves that moſt of theſe adventures 
have no manner of foundation in hiſtory. Of this 
I hope I have ſufficiently convinced the reader. In- 
ſtead then of entering into a particularity of minute 
inſtances which would infallibly tire him, let us be 
content with ſeeing the gods generated one after 


another, and with judging from their fantaſtical 
birth, of the little opinion we are to entertain of 


the actions attributed to them. 


To 
Vulcan , Ephaiſtos, Mulciber. 


WHAT uſe ſhall we make of the ſtrange 
figure which here preſents? It is a little marmoſet 
: fellow, with one leg turned inward, and much 
ſhorter than the other. He has in his hand a ham- 
mer, or pincers, or ſome other ſmith's tool. He 
is ſaid to be the husband of Venus, and goes by 
the names of Vulcan, Ephaiſtos, or Mulciber. The 
Lemnians ſaid he was Jupiter's ſon, and gave ac- 


count, how Juno his mother, being diſſatisfied with 


his figure, had kicked him out of heaven ; how 


he had been three days in falling down to the earth, 
and how, dropping in their iſland, he had broke 


(a) D "A ben Alcum. been no other than an[fis arm- 


Maler aluts . an invin- ed, a ſymbol already explained, 

cible King. Proverb. 30: 31. and of which they have made 

The Pallas of Alalcomenium, the invincible Minerva. 
a City of Bœotia, ſeems to have 88 


one 
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The Pox- one of his legs by the violence of the fall. They 


added, that uncommon induſtry made him amo 
for his deformity ; and that his comfort in his exile 
was to apply himſelf in the caverns of mount Mo- 
ſycle to the melting of metals, and the making of 


all forts of handicraft works. The Sicilians and 
the inhabitants of Strangoli in the iſlands of Lipari, 
_ pretended, as well as thoſe of Lemnos, that they 


were honoured with the preſence of this god, who 
had preferably choſen their vulcano, to make it his 
forge. They had the ſame pretenſions in the for- 
ges ; of mount Ida in Crete, and in thoſe of the Ida 
in Phrygia. 

What reaſon can they have had to give this odd 


kind of groteſque the name of the god of ma- 
chinery (a), or that of ſuperintendant of ſmiths? 
Diodorus opens an eaſy way of getting at the origine 


of this ſtange apotheoſis. He informs us, that the 


ſmiths, or the artificers, form'd one of the three claſſes 


or bodies of the Egyptian polity. We cannot doubt 
but the Horus, with all the attributes examined in 


the foregoing articles, related to the works of huſ- 
bandmen. In the new equipage we now ſee him, 
he had a relation to the clals of the artificers. By a 


change of attributes, he pointed out the beginning 


and duration of certain works, the feaſts peculiar 


to ſmiths, the ſelling of certain tools in one ſea- 
fon, and that of a different fort of houſhold pro- 


viſions in another. This figure placed near Iſis in 


the aſſemblies, very likely was removed from 
thence when war put a ſtop to certain works, or 
was an impediment to certain marts or fairs. Mars, 
or the ſign that proclaimed the raiſing and march 


of the troops, appeared then near If. He took 


(a) {dg 1 ., Deas ma- 3 Euſeb. Prep. Evang. 
| lib. PRE 


Vulcan's 
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Vulcan's place, and thereby occaſioned many a De TAE 


joke of the aſſiſtants. Theſe jeſts were converted. 
into hiſtories, and our black recky god, when he 
was made the huſband of the goddefs of beauty, 

had reaſon heavily to complain of the conduct of 


Mars . + The A- 


What I juſt advanced, that the Horus attired dultery of 


like a blackſmith related to the claſs of the artifi- Mars and 


8 | A a Venus. 
cers, or of thoſe who worked in minerals, is con- 


firmed by the meaning of the names given this 
figure. When Horus pointed out to huſbandmen 
the repoſe of winter, and the peace which was to 

reign in their families, he was called the guardian 
(or ſurveyor) of cities, Harpocrates. When armed 
with a club, to go and purſue furious beaſts or rob- 
bers, he was named Hercules, that is, he march 
of the youth; or Melicerta, the defence of cities, When 
dreſſed like a blackſmith, he bears three names, all 
of which have an evident relation to the claſs of 
workmen. He is called Mulciber (a), the govern. 
ment of the forges; very often Hephaiſtos (b), the 
| father of fire: and to render workmen leſs deſpica- 
ble to huſbandmen, they gave the figure of work 
| and huſbandry a ſhort leg, "with the name of Vul- 
can; intimating, that husbandry is lame and halts 
without the aſſiſtance of handicrafts ; whereas work 
by their help is conſiderably di/patched. Vulcan, 
in ſhort, is neither Tubalcain, nor any man that 
ever lived on earth, but a word compoled of two 


| others, that ſignify work diſpatched (c) 


( a] Fram TIN FT AN regere, eflacr weſta, the fire, N NN 
and from I ber, or Ma beer, eph2i/lo, the father ot hre. 
antrum, ſubterranta, N] ] ( ©) From phy wall, ope- 
mulciver, the king of the mines, 747; and from J coun, or 
or the regulation of the forges. 0 canan, expedire, maturar”, 


() From N or eh, mes oy Volcan, opus ma- 
the ſather, and from NHD turatum. 
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1s chere then any peculiar ſymbol for the claſs 
of the prieſts, like thoſe we juſt ſaw deſigned for 
husbandmen and blackſmiths? This ſymbol fit to 
regulate the prieſts, very likely was not expoſed in 
public aſſemblies, but in the tower, in the labyrinth. 
If there is another Horus with this character, or 
that is evidently fit for the inſtruction of the ſacer- 
dotal order, all our foregoing conjectures will bor- 
row an additional force from the coherency of the 
whole. 

From the teſtimony of Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and many other ancients, we know, that 
ſtudy was the principal function of the Egyptian 
prieſts, who led a very retired life. They applied 
themſelves to the knowledge of the order of the 
ſtars, the courſe of the planets and of the whole 

year, the motions of the air, and the returns of cer- 
tain winds, the increaſes of the Nile, the tides of 
the Arabian gulph, the diſpoſition of the continents, 
the iſlands, the remote countries and ſeas, the order 
of feaſts, the particular courſe of the moon, the 
eclipſes, the aſpects of planets and ſtars, geometry, 
and above all ſurveying of land. In ſhort, they 
underwent a very afliduous and painful ſtudy of the 
earth, the ſea, the heavens, and of all nature. Very 

likely this is what they would intimate by the Ho- 
rus ſurnamed Atlas. Let us judge of it from its 
figure and name, and by the metamorphoſe to which 
his name and figure have given birth, 


I. The 


of the HE AV E N. 


r. The name of Atlas ſignifies the pains, the great The Taz- 


foils or labours (a). 


2. But what are theſe painful labours, theſe fa- 


tigues ſo difficult to overcome? They are expreſ- 
ſed by the ingenious attitude of Atlas bearing the 


heaven on his ſhoulders. Probably the heaven was 


a ſphere, or at leaſt a diſk, of which they changed 
the points and lines, according to the nature of the 
informations they had a mind to give the young 


| diſciples; or according to the actual diſpoſition of 
the heaven, which they had a mind to ſhew to the 


whole ſacerdotal order. 

3 . The footſteps of what 1 advance are found 
again in the fables to which the name and figure of 
Atlas have given birth. Firſt, Atlas, according 
to the fable, was an ingenious maſter of aſtronomy, 
a doctor who knew nature in general, and gave in- 
formations about it. This, to ſpeak the truth, was 
the function and firſt deſign of our ſymbol : for 
which reaſon Homer gives us Atlas as a very lear- 
ned (b) god, who knew all the obliquities of the 
coaſts, and all the depths of the ſea. Virgil, for 
the ſame reaſon, aſcribes to the informations of the 
great Atlas the knowledge men had acquired of 


the phaſes of the moon, the eclipſes of the ſun, 


and the whole order of Nature (c). Then again, 


(a) Nr telaah, and with the, * of the Greeks, 
an emphalis, adding the Phe- which ſignifies great diffcu/ties, 
nician article org atlah, hard combats ; and the antlare 
the fatigues, tue hardeſt la- /aborum of the Latins, to ur- 
bours. Thence comes the mount great ob/tacles. 


(b) * ATh 4 0 S. Ju daobebu s. 58s J Ada, 
lens 5 ea oifer, „„ Oer 1. 1. 


(c) Citard crinitus lopas | 
Pe ſonat aurata docuit quæ MAXIMUS Atlas. | | 
tHic canit errantem luna m, foliſque labores, &c. Eneid. 1. 1. 
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the name of Atlas ſignifying equally (a) a ſiiſpen. 
Jon, a ſupport; the Phenicians moſt commonly took 
it in this laſt ſenſe, which is ſtill favoured by the 
attitude of the figure: and calling him be ſuppor. 
of the heaven, the perſon that bears the heaven, oc- 
caſioned the invention of the metamorphoſis of the 
doctor Atlas into a column or high mountain, that 


_ props up the arch of the heaven, and We it from 


falling — the earth (6). 


Laſtly, the fame Phenicians, in the voyages they 
repeated every third year to Tarſhiſh, that is, to 
Cadiz and to Bœtica (c) through the red ſea, and 
in carrying on the commerce of all the cbaſts of 
Africa (d), often ſaw the higheſt mountains of Mau- 
ritania, whoſe top is always covered with ſnow, 
and ſeems joined with the heaven. The name of 
Atlas or column, given to that mountain, cauſed 


the fable of Atlas to be applied to it. They ſaid I 


he was king of Mauritania, a great aſtrologer and 


| geographer, who at laſt was by the gods changed 


into a high mountain (e), reaching 4800 the earth 
to the heaven. 


(a) Flom on telab, ſuſ- Jah, Gag, prop. gun, feels, 


5 pendere. Job. 26 Mx at- column. 


(9) — ) 75x45 ours, 
May,c2s, al . xl 72-2474 Ke £7 vy. 
Oayſſ. ibid. 
{c) Now Andaluſia, in the rimental Phyficks i in the Spect. 


ſouth of Spain. de la nat. vol. 4. part. 2. dia- 


(ad) See the hiſtory of expe- log. 2. 


(% Ocean finem juxta ſolemgue cadentem, 
Ultimus A thiopum locus eſt, ubi maximus Atlas 
Axem humera torquet ftellis ardentibus aptum. EEneid. 4. 
— — —Iatera ardua cernit e 
Atlantis Fe? celum qui vertice fulcit : 
Atlantis cinctum aſſ due cum nubibus atris 
Piniferum caput, & wento pulſatur & imbri. 
Nix humergs infuſa tegit. Tum umi na mento 
Pracipitant ſents, & glacte riget Horrida barba, bid. 
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The Hyades or Huades, who took their name The Taz- 
from the figure V, which they form in the fore- x 5 
head of the celeſtial bull, and the Pleiades, which The Hya- F 
are that ſmall platoon of ftars ſo remarkable near the des and 
foregoing, are the moſt known and the eaſieſt to be Pleiades. 
diſtinguiſhed of all the conſtellations of the Zodiack. 4 
They particularly were of uſeto regulate the informa- Fl 
tions given to the diſciples of the prieſts by means j 
of an Atlas, that is, of a Horus bearing a celeſtial | ' 
| ſphere. Atlas humanized became the father of the The pur- 
Hyades and Pleiades; and Orion which riſes imme- r we 
diately after them, eaſily paſſed in the imagination | 
of the fabuliſts for a libertine, who inceflantly pur- * 
ſues them. ep 1 WE 
Among the other fables which the Phenician The gar- 
travellers were ſufficiently at leiſure to deviſe in den of the | 
their courſes, or to recount when they came home, Heſperi. 
the two fineſt doubtleſs are thoſe of the garden of 85 
the Heſperides, and of Atlas freed by Hercules of =" IS 
the burden of the celeſtial globe. What can be Y 
the origine of the firſt? Three nymphs placed round | 
a tree that bears golden apples, of which they have + 
the diſpoſition and management; a dragon that | 
watches to interdict the uſe of and accels to this 
admirable fruit, to any other; a wild goat that | | 
browzes on the graſs at the foot of the tree; cr | 
inſtead of the goat, a horn of abundance placed i 
either at the foot of the tree or in the hand of one f . 
the three nymphs: This is the picture of the gar- MM: 
den of the Heſperides. Wy 
This picture, in appearance fabulous, is nothing | 
more than the ancient ſymbol of the treaſures of 10 
Tarſhiſh. The three nymphs ſeem to be the three 
Iſis's, or the proclamation of the three months in 1 
which it was proper to imbark for the commerce | 
of Heſperia or Spain. The golden apples are the BY 
oranges, the. lemons, or ſtil] rather the rich metals | 
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The ſerpent is the ſymbol of life, and of the helps 
+ See Di. they received from the voyage to Bœtica. The ca- 
od. & pricorn or the goat's horn marked out the time of 
3 % the departure, which was towards the end of au- 
4 pa tumn, when they took their way through the red 
vol. 4. part. ſca: which they often did, in order to trade advan- 
2. dia- tageouſly along the coaſts 'of Africa, where exchan- 
2. ges made with barbarous people deſtitute of every 
thing were infinitely lucrative. Thus fixing their 
departure, about the time when the rains are ex- 
ceſſive, towards the ſouthern tropick, where the 
fun at that time is, they arrived in the fineſt ſeaſon, 
and by this piece of prudence alleviated the incon- 
veniency of the voyage. 
Alas un. As to the fable of Hercules who frees Atlas of 
rr ala his burden ; if we know Atlas and Hercules, it 
den. will be no longer difficult to underſtand the diſ- 
charge of the burden from the ſhoulders of the one 
to thoſe of the other. Atlas ſignifies the hard ſtudy, 
or the aſtronomical inſtructions given by the prieſts. 
Hercules means tbe youth armed | for an expedition, 
It is the ſame name which the youth of Sidon, 
that went to ſettle at Cadix, retained. This name 
was afterwards taken for that of a hero, founder 
of the colony. The young Phenicians, who made 
this ſettlement at ſo great a diſtance from their 
own country, were obliged themſelves to regulate 
their courſe ; and Hercules, for want of prieſts and 
informations, often took upon him the functions 
of Atlas, and Jaid the burden on his own ſhoul- 
ders. 
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Eros, Love, and Hymenaus. 


EVERY one knows, that it was the general 4 
practice of antiquity, on the wedding day, to go i 
meet the bridegroom and bride with lamps and = 

flambeaux. The friends of the bridegroom bore | ö 
torches of reſiny wood; and the young virgins 
friends to the bride carried lamps. There is none 
but has read and admired the delightful deſcription p 
the Goſpel gives of the proceſſion of the latter, and 5 
it would be needleſs to alledge any other inſtance, 55 
They all watched the time when the bride-groom 1 
was ready to go, and fetch his bride from her pa- 1 
rents houſe, and to carry her to his own, with 
all the perſons who were to attend and to be ad. | 
mitted into the banqueting room with him. So , b 
ſoon as he appeared, the two chorus's of young 4 
people taking their lamps, cried aloud : Here is the | f 
feaſt, here comes the bridegroom. As they uſed to | £ 
proclaim a funeral aſſembly, by putting ſome . | 
mournful ornament at the door of the deceaſed's 
houſe, and probably a dog with three heads, to 
denote the three adieu's of his friends; ſo in like 
manner, a wedding day was proclaimed, by adorn- 
ing with flowers and foliage the doors of both the 
bride and bridegroom, and by drawing thereon the 
figure of a young man bearing a lamp or torch, 
near which figure there was an Iſis, ſignifying the 
day of the moon for which the ceremony was fixed, 
This young man was called Hymenæus, which ſig- 
nifies here is the feaſt (a), bere comes the bridegroom. 
(a) From n hu, ipſe en, hu-meneh, ipſum et fiftum. 
ecce; and from da meneh, Fe, iwita, inſtat. Ecce /ponſus 
feflum, ſacrificium, MANN went. 
This 
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The Por- This at firſt ſeems no more than a conjecture. 
Heaven But let us take notice, that the uſe of mournful or 
gay ornaments on the doors to denote events ſad 
or happy, has from the earlieſt antiquity been 
handed down to our very time. The niches deſigned 
to contain certain ſymbols or the marks of a feaſt, 
either at the corner of croſs- ſtreets or over the doors 
of private perſons, have by us been applied to an- 
other uſe, but we ſtill find them again. We have 
alſo retained a few remains of the cuſtom which 
the ancients had of putting crowns and foliages on 
the doors of the houſes where people were joyful, 
and to vary theſe crowns at the birth of a male or 
female child, or to put crowns of another kind to 
denote a marriage or ſome other feaſt. It was a 
peculiar cuſtom "of the Egyptians, to put over 
their doors the peculiar figure and foliage of the 
feaſt they took ſhare in: and we ſhall ſee under 
the article of the animals worſhipped in Egypt, 
that the day preceding that on which the Egypti- 
ans celebrated the feaſt of the ram, and put foli- 
ages and dowers upon their doors, or in the even- 
ing of that very day, the Hebrews ſmeared the 
upper part of their doors with the blood of the 
animal adored in Egypt. 
Knowing, as we now do, that the gods were 
originally no more than ſigns, we may without 
heſitation reduce Hymen with his lamp or flam- 
beau, to a bare ſign put up or expoſed of the 
nuptial pomp or ceremony to which relations and 
friends were invited. The Iſis being, in the opi- 
nion of the people, become a powerful goddeſs, and 
the parent of pleaſures, the child who accompanied 
her, ſhared with her the honours of divinity, and 
gave birth to the fineſt hiſtories. They attributed 
to him functions ſuitable to the inclinations of the 
mother, He accordingly was called Eros, or Love. 
It 
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It is probable, that, in order not to multiply figures The Tu 


needleſly, they were contented with putting among? X 
the ſigns expoſed, a nuptial flambeau near the Ho- 
rus's who were proper for each ſeaſon. Horus, on 
this occaſion, aſſumed the name of Eros or of Hy- 
menæus. Thus love appeared ſometimes with the 
wings of the Eteſian wind, ſometimes with the 
Herculean club, ſometimes armed with the bow 
and arrows of Apollo or of Sagittary, or ſitting 
upon a lion, or driving a bull, a ram, a goat, or a 
couple of fiſhes. Theſe figures gave birth to as many 
hiſtories. The empire of Eros took in both hea- 
ven and earth. Who could after that have doubted, 
but he reigned at the very bottom of the watery 
main? The characteriſticks of the works of every 
ſeaſon, joined to the nuptial torch, paſſed for the 
monuments of his victories. He had diſarmed all 
the gods, and their attributes became in his hands 
matter of the ſport of poets, then that of the pro- 
found reflexions of philoſophers, a thouſand times 
more ridiculous on that head than poets themſelves. 
This cuſtom of tranſporting ſymbolical figures, 

and of putting them over doors and in places where 
certain feaſts were to be celebrated, in proceſs of 
time cauſed the arrival of theſe portable figures, 
to be looked upon as a viſit of the gods. Thence 
the invitations addreſſed to Ceres of viſiting the 
barn; to Pan of coming and caſting favourable 
eyes upon the young of the flocks, or of retiring 
without doing them hurt; to Venus and the young 
torch-bearer who attends her, of entering into ſuch 
or ſuch a houſe. 


O Venus VVVTÄA 
0 89 0 (7 * * - 0 q . - . = mocantis 
Thure te tia Gly cer decoram 


Tr anfer in dem. 
Ferviaus tecum puer. 
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Proteus. 
PROTEUS, according to the fable, fed the 


phocæ or ſea-horſes that drew the chariot of Nep- 


tune. He numbered them near the iſland of Pha- 


ros: he gave them all an equal portion of food; 


and when any body approached him, he changed 
into a man, a woman, a ewe, a horſe, a liquor, 
or whatever figure he was pleaſed to aſſume. 
According to truth, Proteus was the ſign denot- 
ing the exchange of the Egyptian fruits for ſlaves, 


flocks, metals, wine, and other commodities which 


the Phenician ſhips brought into the iſland of Pha- 


ros, the only Egyptian port at that time of ſafe 
and eaſy acceſs. Theſe veſſels there took in their 


proviſion of corn, flax, and all the productions of 


Egypt. We have already ſeen, that the annual 
return of thoſe ſhips to the confines of Egypt, was 


proclaimed by an Oſiris called Neptune. After 
the introduction of idolatry, the Egyptians who 


hated the ſea, did not worſhip Neptune; but they 
retained his name, which ſignifies the arrival of the 


fleet, and gave it to the borders of Egypt or the 


ſea-coaſt. This we have from Plutarch. Proteus 


going to the extremities of Egypt and towards 
Pharos, to number and ſupply the marine ſteeds 
with every thing, can be no other than the ſale 
they went to make at Pharos of the commodities 
of Egypt, on the arrival of the Phenician barks. 
This is confirmed by the name of Proteus, which 


ſignifies nothing but Ihe abundance of the fruits, or 


the produZtions of the earth (a). From the name 


(a) From arab, pario; ditas, io huduun Genel. 


and from e peri, frudus, 49: 


comes IND poret fartus, facun- 
Poret 
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Poret or Proteus evidently proceed the French Te TAE 5 
words port and porter: becauſe the fruits of theo 
earth were the firſt object of tranſportations from 
one coaſt to another: and if they have feigned that 
Proteus, on his arrival at the port of Pharos, made i 
an enumeration of the phocæ, and then aſſumed 3 
ſeveral figures, it is becauſe they went aboard all 
the barks, to carry the proviſions neceſſary to the 
crews, and to make the exchanges of their com- 
modities, in which the commerce of the ancients 
conſiſted. Nor is it unlikely, that this fable took 
its original from the figure either of a ſlave, a 
horſe, a tun, or of any other thing, which being 
placed in the Egyptian aſſemblies, denoted the 
molt conſiderable cargoes of the fleet, which on 


this account was called Proteus, or the 7 
of the fruits of the earth, 


XXV. 
The dog- tar, Thot, Anubis, Mercury. 


W have now a pretty large number of very bi 
famous men and women, which we, methinks, have || 
an acquired right to ſtrike out of hiſtory. We muſt 
no longer inquire into their country, antiquity, or 
genealogy, ſince we have proved that they all of 
them are nothing more than the Oſiris, the Iſis, 
and the Horus of Egypt; that is, the three prin- 
cipal keys of the ancient writing, or the ſymbols 

of the ſolar, the civil, and the rural year. 

We know a fourth key, viz. the Thot or Taaut, 
that is the dog. Thence again ſprung a multitude 
of kings and gods, of whom we ſhall in few 


words explain and find out the DANES, ranks. - 
ine wents. | 
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Athotes, 


or Taaut. 


The HIS T RTI 
I ſhall not repeat the reaſons why the Egyptians 
gave the bright ſtar that warned them of the ap- 


Proaching inundation, the name of Thot or Taaut, 


which in their language ſignified a dog, and which 


is ſtill uſed by our French hunters, and all the peo- 
ple belonging to the chace, to animate and call off 


their hounds. 

The Egyptians in aſter- times, no doubt, made 
him one of their kings, who had been tranſported 
into this fine ſtar. They give him as the ſon of 


Menes, and the grand- ſon of Oſiris, and aſcribe 


the invention of the ſymbolical characters to him. 
They ſay, that he was the counſellor of Menes, 
whom he aſſiſted in the regulation of their feaſts. 


But this fine ſtory had no other foundation than the 


report that went among the Egyptians of old, that 
Thot governed the Manes, and the return of the 
proclamations. And indced he opened the year, 
ſince that always began at the riſing of the dog- 
ſtar; whence the firſt of their months had the name 
of Thot. It was out of mere ſuperſtition, that 


the Egyptians forbore calculating exactly the ſacred 
or civil year, when they began to know that, be- 


ſides the 365 days, there remained a quarter of a 
day to be added to complete the revolution of a 
year, Four quarters of a day overlooked, made 
a whole day in four years time; and neglecting 
to intercalate that day at the four years end, and 


to reckon 366, inſtead of 365, their civil year 


on this account began one day too ſoon, and by 
retrogradation differed a whole day from the cal- 


_ culation of the natural year. It of courſe differed 


two days at eight years end, and three days after 
twelve. The beginning of the ſacred year went 
ſucceſlively therefore through every one of the days 
of the natural year in the ſpace of 365 times four 


years, which make 1460 years. They fancied they 


bleſſed 
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bleſſed and made all the ſcaſons to proſper, by The Tuz- 
making them thus injoy one after another the 292XY- 


feaſt of Iſis, which was celebrated along with that 
of the dog-ſtar; though it was trequently very 
remote from that conſtellation : and it was in con- 
ſequence of the ancient cuſtom of celebrating the 
feaſt of Iſis, or the renewal of the year at the exact 
riſing of the dog-ſtar, that they afterwards, in what- 


ever ſeaſon chat feaſt might fall, to be ſure intro- 


duced, not only the figure of a dog, but even real 


and live dogs, which always preceded the chariot 


of Iſis (a): a circumſtance which I beg my reader 
to take a particular notice of. Thus in after-times 
they took a ſpecial pleaſure in introducing a mar- 
vellous and myſterious air into every thing. The 
calculation juſt mentioned, and many others which 


they had received from the priefts their predeceſſors, 


were things of the utmoſt plainneſs. They, in pro- 
ceſs of time, miſtook them for the durations of the 
ſeveral kings whom they quartered in the dog-ſtar 
and other celeſtial bodies. One had lived 1460 
years; another had reigned ſo many thouſands of 
years together. The aſtronomical obſervations 
grounded on ſeveral ſuppoſitions and combinations 
of the ſtars, were one of the chief imployments of 
the prieſts, Theſe calculations found in the regi- 
ſters of the moſt laborious among the learned, 

paſſed for the term of the terreſtrial life of the 
gods whom they lodged in theſe ſtars: and ſuch is 
indeed the true origine of that antiquity of the Egyp- 
tian hiſtory, which they trace back ſo very high. 


Their ancient kings are nothing more than che 


names of the ſtars: and the pretended duration of 
their lives, is only a ſupputation of che time neceſ- 


(a) Toi's Ig mprropevec | 760 A,5 v 7 Hr 
| Dis, £ ld 
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Th: Poe- fary to bring again a planet to that point of the 
Hav heaven from which it had begun its courſe. Thus 
EAV 
they made as wrong a uſe of their aſtronomical 
computations as they had done of their writing : 
and this once eſtabliſhed, it is plain that a little 
{ſkill in aſtronomy and geometry, and a ſublimity 
in their taſte of architecture excepted, the whole 
ſum of the Egyptian wiſdom falls to the ground, 
and ſinks into downright extravagance. Let men 
now, to the freſh date of the world (ſuch as it is 
repreſented to us by ſcripture, conformable to all 
the hiſtorical monuments ſubſiſting upon earth) op- 
poſe this long ſeries of kings and years void of 
events, deſtitute of monuments, and which are ſome 
twenty or thirty thouſands of years prior to the 
chronology of Moſes; it is now ſufficiently plain, 
how light we are to ſet by the whole bulk of chis 
ancient hiſtory of Egypt. Nay, it is even falſer 
than the fables of the Greeks, into which there are 
| however ſome real perſonages introduced. 
The Phe- Let us not, in mentioning the retrogradation of 
nix. the feaſt of Iſis and the return of that feaſt at the 
riſing of the dog-ſtar at 1460 years end, omit one 
obſer vation, viz. that they looked upon the 146 iſt 
year as privileged, as a year of plenty and delights. 
It was becauſe this ſo rare and ſo important an 
event, according to them, concurred with the de- 
| fired Eteſian winds, that they expreſſed the whole 
by a bird of ſingular beauty, that raiſed admiration 
more than any of the reſt, and returned to Egypt 
_® Tacit. after an abſence of 1460 years *, They farther 
£nnel. 6. ſaid, that this bird came thither to die upon the 
altar of the ſun, and that out of its aſhes there roſe 
a little worm, that gave birth to a bird perfectly 
like the preceding. They called it Phenix, which 
ſignifies the advantage they pretended was annexed 
to the concurrence of the opening of the year with 
the 
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the real riſing of the dog-ſtar ; I mean the moſt The Tu g- 


delightful plenty (a). We then have here again an- 
other emblematick figure converted into a fable, 
and it is the ſame as to the man with the dog's head. 


OGONY. 


That Taaut the dog, or Anubis the barker (0), Anubis. 


for theſe are ſtill but one and the ſame thing, is an 
ideal perſonage, and a king merely imaginary, I 
ſhall here give full proofs. Inſtead of calling him 
the barker, the monitor, or the ſtar- dog, they be- 


ſides named him Eſculapius (c), that is, the man- Eſculapius | 


dog, becauſe the body of a man and a dog's head 
were in him united. This ſymbolical figure of 
the warning given by the riſing of the dog-ſtar, 
having ſaved the lives of the ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt, they always joined to the Anubis or Eſ- 
_ culapius the figure of a ſerpent, that is, of the 
emblem of life. On this account it was, that Anu- 
bis and Eſculapius paſſed for the inventors of phy- 
tick, and the preſervers of lite. 
In the liſts of the ancient kings of Egypt, taken 
from Manetho, Eratoſthenes, and Syncellus, and care- 
fully collected in Marſham's rule of times, we find 
the invention of writing equally attributed to Tho- 
tes and Eſculapius. Marſham is provok'd at this, 
and to the beſt of his power rectifies theſe miſtakes, 
as one perſuaded that Thotes and Eſculapius are two 
very different kings. But he ſhould not have made 
quite ſo much of a hiſtory, in which they evidently 
make two men, one reigning at Thebes, the other 
ar Memphis, out of two names, both of which 
ſignify the dog-ſtar, and were never given to any 
man living. 


(a) PD 3 dilical' nu- Thai. 56: 10. I5pmyar, ſtella- 
u iens. Prov. 29: 21. canis. 
{5, NA {annobeact. See (c) 275 WR FY cal: uh, ir- 
| 0 
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Camillus ; 
Janus, 
Hermes, 
and Mer- 
cury. 


Tde--H1-4:S 1:0 RY 


The dog-ſtar has already afforded us two deities, 
one reſiding i in the fine ſtar near cancer, and very 
well imployed in ſwelling and ſinking the river 
Nile, the other wholly intent upon phyſick, and 
intirely taken up with the care of people's health. 
Next to Anubis and Eſculapius, let us now ſee 
the Camillus of the Hetrurians, the Janus of the 
Latins, the Hermes of the Greeks, and the Mer- 


cury of the Phenicians, all of them riſing out of 


the ſame figure. The obſervation of the dog-ſtar 


was not only juſtly denoted by the figure of a ſer- 


pent, the ſymbol of the life it had procured the 
Egyptians; but having beſides procured them abun- 
dance or rather a ſuper-abundance of corn, which 


inabled them to help foreigners and to inrich them- 
felves by the felling of their commodities, the figure 


of Anubis was often accompanied by a full purſe, 


the ſight whereof filled the people with joy ; and 


this procured it the new title of Mercury, which 
ſignifies the dealer, or the intriguing, the cunning(a). 
A new proof that Mercury was no more than a 
ſymbol of the dog-ftar or of the warning of the 
retreat, and not a man that ever taught or invented 


any thing, 1s, that they put into his hand the mark 


> 


of the ſwelling of the Nile, and at his feer the 
wings, intimating the neceſſity of preventing the 
inundation by a peedy flight. 


() From „N racal, nego- Callidum quidquid placuit jocofo 
ciari, detrahere dilos?, latenter Condere furto. 
farripere, comes IIMN marcel, Carm. I. 1. od. 10. 
marcor; & HY marcolet, ns | 
mercatura. Ezech. 27: 24. Horace, in the edifying hymn 
Dolus, detractio Levit. 19:16. he addreſſes to Mercury, takes 
The reunion of theſe ſenſes great care not to make a rob- 
gave Mercury the privilege ber of him: But he turns his 
of cheating as well as that of thefts into jokes. They were 
trading. all intended to amuſe the cele- 

| ſtial court. 
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The mark of the riſing of the water was a pole The Tur- 
croſſed ; a very plain ſymbol indeed: and the ſer- oA: 


pent twiſted round it had, in the hand of this 
figure, no other meaning than elſewhere. It always 
ſignified the life, the ſubſiſtance. When double, 
it denoted ſubſiſtance in very great plenty, and 
ſuch as was ſufficient both for che Egyptians and 
foreigners. This pole was terminated with two 
little + wings ; the ſymbol of the wind that regulated 
the increaſe of the waters. All which ſignifications 
were forgot, and the monitor becoming a god as 
well as the other figures, they changed his name 
of Anubis the barker into that of Hannabi the 
orator. The ſtick he had in his hand helped on 
this metamorphoſis. It was taken for the mark of 
a leader, an interpreter, an ambaſſador. Hence 
the titles of guide, of inſpector of the roads, of 
meſſenger of good news, and ſo many the like 


that were given Mercury; and of which we find a 
collection in Geraldi's * hiſtory of the gods. Hence“ O. 
came the cuſtom of putting the roads under his. 9. 


protection, and of placing his ſtatue at the entrance 
of the highways. But what can be the origine of 
the name of Caduceus given to Mercury's rod ? 

In the Eaſt, any perſon preferred to honours bore 
a ſceptre { ) Or ſtaff of honour, and ſometimes a 


plate 


(a) The proof « of this is fre- 


quently met with in holy ſcrip- 


ture. When the propheteſs 
Debora, in her canticle, con- 
gratulates the captains or chiefs 
of the half tribe of Manaſſeh 
that dwelt on the other ſide 
the Jordan, on account of their 
having come to the aſſiſtance 
of the people of God againſt 
the enemy, ſhe repreſents them 
as having their ſtaves of com- 


mand in their hands. When the 
the tribes murmured at ſeeing 


the prieſthood ſettled in the fa- 


mily of Aaron, the chiefs of the 
tribes received orders to bring 


their ſceptres into the taberna- 


cle. The ſceptre of Levi born 
by Aaron was found in bloom 
the next day; and the Scri- 
pture obſerves, that the other 
chiefs took back their ſceptres 


or flaves of command. This 


diſtinction 
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The Pox- plate of gold on the forehead called Cadoſh or Ca- 


Auceus, ſignifying a ſacred perſon (a), to inform 
the people that he who bore this rod or mark 
was a publick man, who might go hither and thi- 


diſtinQion was ſo inſeparable 
from the chief of each great fa- 


mily ; that in the oriental idi- 
om a tribe has no other name 
than that of the ſceptre to 


which it is ſubordinate. Thus 
the twelve ſceptres of Jacob 
ſignify the twelve tribes of the 
Iſraelites: and to denote the 


tribe of Levi or the tribe of 


Juda, they could ſay no other- 
wiſe than the ſceptre of Levi, 
the ſtaff of Juda. Here my 


reader will, I hope, forgive a 
digreſſion which, I think, will 


be uſeful to him. I would ob- 


ſerve to him concerning the 
ſtaff of honour, that the famous 


prophecy of Jacob has been 


totally obſcured, by miſtaking 


the ſceptre therein mentioned 
for a royal ſceptre; whereas, 


if we judge of the ſceptre by 


the perſon who is to wear it, 


that is, by the chief Dux) of 


the tribe of Juda, who is im- 
mediately mentioned, we find 


no difficulty in the application 
of the prophecy. The tribe of 


Juda alone is promiſed, that 
it ſhall preſerve its chiefs and 
ſtaff of honour unto the coming 
of the Mefſiiah. The other 


tribes may be diſperſed, or al- 


moſt forgotten and loſt, as the 
ten tribes that are to compoſe 
the kingdom of Iſrael, or al- 
moſt deſtroyed as that of Ben- 


jamin. Only the tribe of Juda 


Mall be ſure of having preſerved 


God, 


its genealogies in good order 
under the inſpection of its 
chiefs, and will always be di- 
ſtinctly known, till the Savi- 
our comes, and is obeyed by all 
nations: That by this means 
his birth may be publickly aſ- 
certained, and it may be noto- 
rious that he 1s the ſon of Da- 
vid, of Juda, of Jacob, of Iſaac, 
and of Abraham. The event 
perfectly anſwered the prophe- 
cy, and the ſulfilling 1s as plain 
as was the promiſe. So ſoon 
as the nations come to the ſon 
of Mary, and the offspring of 
Juda has ſhewed them the true 
the tribe of Juda from 
that very moment has fulfilled 
its deſtination. But then it is 
immediately after the conver- 
ſion of the gentiles to Chriſti- 
anity, that the tribe of Juda 
begins to be deſolate. It is 
driven out of the promiſed 
land, and every where diſ- 
perſed. The remains of this, 
which, together with thoſe of 


the other tribes, ſhall one day 


acknowledge him whom their 
fathers have rejected, are now 
without ſceptre, chiefs, or re- 
giſter, and altogether incapa- 
ble of juſtiſying the deſcent of 
the Meſſiah they expect, and 
of proving by authentick re- 
cords, that he is the fon of Da- 
vid, of Jacob, and of Abraham. 
(a) V cadiſb, ſanctus, ſe- 


paratus, 
ther 
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ther freely, and whoſe perſon was inviolable. Sach The Tu k- 
is the origine of the name given to Mercury's wand. nr 
Thus they made the guide of travellers, the inter- 
preter and deputy of the gods, of a figure whoſe 
office they confuſedly knew was to warn 1 people of 
being gone. Being wholly ignorant of the relation 
between this long meaſure and the Nile, it was 
every where converted into an ambaſſador's ſtaff, 
that there might be ſome connexion between the 
envoy and the wand he carried. 

Inſtead of the meaſure of the Nile, they very 
often put into his hand a key, and gave him two 
faces, one of a young man, the other of a man in 
years incompaſſing the whole with a ſerpent having 
his tail in his mouth, The {erpent ſymbol of life 
or of time, here ſignifies the year that makes a per- 
petual circle, and the revolution of the ſtars coming 
again to the point of the heaven from which they 
began their courſe the year before. Our door- 
| keeper who here ſhuts up the concluding year, and 
opens the new, 1s no other than the dog-ſtar, whoſe 
riſing or diſingaging from the rays of the ſun pointed 
out the new folar year. I ſay ſolar, or natural, be- 
cauſe the ſacred year, for want of taking in and 
eſtimating a quarter of a day with the 365 days, 
began a whole day ſooner after four years were 
| Paſſed, two days after eight years; and proceeding 
thus it happened, that the beginning of the ſacred 
year went through every one of the ſeaſons. But 
they {till obſerved the cuſtom of making the god 
Anubis, who was the door-keeper of the feaſts, to 
precede the pomp of Iſis, which was the firſt feaſt 
of the year; whence it appears, that the whole was 
rather aſtronomical than hiſtorical. This undoubt- | 
edly is the Janus F of the Latins, who had the + Janus. 
ſame attributes with the name of door-keeper. His 
ordinary companion good king Picus, with his 

hawk's 
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that we cannot doubt but that Egypt not Latium 
was the country of both. 
Anubis conſidered as a ſymbol, was in reality 


the rule of the feaſts, and the introducer of all the 


ſymbolical figures that were ſucceſſively ſhewn to 
the people during the whole year. When a god, 


he was made the inventor and regulator of theſe 


feaſts. Now theſe ſolemnities were called the na- 
nes, that is, the regulations, the ſigus, the enſigns, 
becauſe the figures there preſented to the aſſiſtants 


were originally deſigned to regulate the works of 
the people. This they made the nobleſt function 


of Anubis; and it was with regard to this frivolous 
opinion, that the pomp of Iſis was always preceded 


by a dog. But the neomeniæ of each ſeaſon, and 
the particular feaſts that went before or that followed 


each harveſt having peculiar names that diſtinguiſhed 
them, the general word of manes, enſigns or images, 
was ſtill the name of the funeral aſſemblies, which 


were frequently repeated, and the names of manes, 


images, ſimulacres, and dead perſons were con- 


founded. Thus Mercury, who opened and ſhut the 
manes (a), became the leader of the dead. He 
conducted the ſouls with a high hand. The king 


or the ſhepherd muſt indiſcriminately follow the 


troop. He opened the melancholy abodes to them, 
ſhut theſe again without remorſe, and took away 
the key, not permitting any one to eſcape (0). This 
again is what the Phenicians and the Arcadians 


meant, when they called him Cyllenius (c), a word 


which 
(a) T ,, manium dux, ductor animarum. 
(b) Tum <irgam capit. Hac animas ille evocat orco. 
Aneid. 4. & Horat. Carm. I. 1. od. 10. & od. 24. 
(ec iu 55 cillaion, ultima con- lenius ales, Cy Yllenia proles, E- 


ſfummatis. Iſai. 10: 12. Item neid. 4. 


clauſut 2, ccercitio, whence Cy/- 


Epil 
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which fignifies the ſhutting or one that concludes the The Tu- 


year, and who fiſhes for ever the duration of life. 


The people were perſuaded, that he invented 


muſick, the lyre, wreſtling, and all the exerciſes 
that form the body (a), becauſe all theſe things 
being inſeparably annexed to the ancient feaſts, he 
was thought the regulator of them as well as of the 
feaſts themſelves. In opening the feaſts, he of courſe 
introduced every thing belonging to them. 

As to the genealogy of Mercury, it confirms all 
we have ſaid. He is the ſon of fair Maia, and 
grandſon of Atlas. Maia is the Pleias or the clu- 
ſter of ſtars known even by the vulgar, and placed 
on the back of the bull. The eaſtern nations called 
them Mæah (b), which ſignifies the hundred, the 
multitude. The Greeks ſometimes retained their 
firſt name, and called them Maia; ſometimes tranſ- 
lated this word by thoſe of Pleiades and Pleione, 
which likewiſe ſignify the multitude. Theſe ſo very 
remarkable ſtars being moſt fit to regulate the ſtudy 
of the heaven, and being the firſt that {truck the eye 
before the riſing of the dog-ſtar, of which they thus be- 
came the forerunners ; they,together with theHyades, 
were the firſt in the knowledge of which the Egyp- 
tian prieſts took care to inſtruct their young pu- 
pils, in the ſphere of Atlas. This ſymbol being 
once become a god, all his inſtructions were im- 
belliſned with hiſtories as well as he. The ſtars, 
that ſerved as a rule to know the others by, became 


the beloved daughters of doctor Atlas. Maia diſin- 


Fppig 5 duyas KU Jinantito. 
Hermes Cyllenius animas ewocabat. Odyſſ. &. 
(a) Pu feros cultus hommunm recentum 
Vace formaſti catus, & decor 
More pal+ftr&, Horat. ibid. 
( nd maah. 
5 
gaged 
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gaged herſelf at that time from the rays of the ſun 
in Gemini, that is, in the month of May, to which 
ſhe ſeems to have given her name. The fineſt ſtar 
that clears itſelf a month or ſomewhat more after 
from the rays of the ſun, is the dog ſtar or the 
Anubis, of which they were pleaſed to make Maia 
the mother, becauſe the ſtar of Anubis was the firſt 
that ſucceeded her. 

Might we not to complete the article of Mer- 
cury, ſtill account for the cuſtom commonly ob- 
ſerved by the ancients of placing a cock and a wild 
goat near Mercury, eſpecially when they put a ful! 
purſe into his hand? 'Tis true they undoubtedly. 
ranged theſe pieces according to the frivolous no- 
tions of their mythology, and made the whole to 
refer to the ridiculous and extravagant ſtories aſcri- 
bed to Mercury: but we here look for ſomething 
elſe, and it is the primitive ſignification of the ſym- 
bols we would fain attain to, as theſe figures are 
prior to mythology. 

The dog: ſtar roſe ſometimes at the 8 
ſometimes in the middle of the night, and ſome- 
times before the dawning of the aurora. Theſe dif- 
ferences might be of uſe to fix the order of the 
year, and they had each of them a mark peculiar. 
The riſing of the dog-ſtar before dawn being the 
moſt important of obſervations with reſpect to 
Egypt, had, preferably to any, its abbreviated and 
diſtinctive ſymbol, ViZ. a cock by Anubis's ſide. 


The ſymbol of the riches it procures to Egypt is of- 


ten accompanied in the monuments by a wild goat”s 
head : which very plainly denoted the expiration of 
the time for payments aſter all the harvelts, and after 


the ſale of the goods collected, viz. at the entrance 


of the ſun into Capricorn, or in the month of De- 
cember. When Anubis from a public ſign was 
become che god of commerce and of intrigues, all 


theſe 
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theſe ſo plain ſymbols became as many hiſtories, The TuR- 
_ ſuperſtitions and allegories, equally pitiful and inſi- Ox. 


pid. They are every where met with, and you may, 


if your patience will allow it, conſult on this head 
either Noel le Comte or Cartari. 


XXVI. 
Daedalus and Icarus. 


THE Egyptians having changed theſe figures, 
which they no longer underitood, into ſo many 
objects of an abominable worſhip, each province 
had ſome one peculiar, which it preferred to all 


{ the reſt, Such a god cured ſuch an illneſs in ſuch 


a place, A little farther a certain goddeſs gave 
relief on ſome other occaſion, In ſhort all Egypt 


came to be full of Ceres's, Latona's, Minerva's, 


Cybele's and Diana's, all of which were no other 
than the Iſis, the key of the ſeveral feaſts. 
Egypt was filled with patroneſſes and tutelar 
gods, with complaiſant and affectionate deities, whoſe 
functions or imployments were calculated from 
the wants of the inhabitants. The ſymbols under- 
went the ſame fate in Phenicia and Syria, All 
theſe extravagances travelled along with the Pheni- 
clans over all the coaſts of the Mediterranean, 
where they paſſed for ſo many particulars of na- 
tional hiſtory, and (till aſſurned new forms, accord- 
ing to the genius and peculiar turn of the different 
nations. For inſtance; it was the cuſtom in Egypt 
do ſay, either by ſymbolical figures or in diſcourſe, 
that when thedog-ſtar or Anubis appeared with large 
hawk's wings, that is, with a good holding wind, 
the water would be of a ſufficient height, and Eri- 
gone would rejoice, or the harveſt would be plen- 
tiful. They on this occaſion called Anubis Dæda- 


on Jus, 
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The Pos- Jus, which ſignifies ſufficient height (a), or a ſuſk- 
9 1 cient depth. But if Anubis or "the dog-ſtar hap- 
. pened to drop its feathers, that | is, if the Eteſian 
wind happened to fall or be wanting at the riſing 
of the dog - ſtar, they then called Anubis Merati- 
car (b), which means the deſpair of the huſbandman, 
or ſad news for the huſbandman. They farther added, 
that Erigone could not be comforted under this 
accident, that ſhe ſtarved and loſt all manner of 
hope. Theſe ideas and images carried over into 
Crete and Attica, aſſumed there two new forms, 
and became the ſubject matter of two hiſtories. 
In Crete, the Dædalus or the Anubis whoſe fly- 
ſubſiſts, and the Merat-icar or the Anubis 
va feathers drop, became the ſubject of the ad- 
mirable hiſtory, according to which Pacdalus made, 
both for himſelf and his ſon, wings that preſerved 
the one, but could not ſave the other. If Dædalus 
in the ſequel of the fable flies from Crete to Sicily; 
if Minos the king of Crete, who, they ſay, was 
angry with him, purſues him to his very iſland; if 
he builds for his diverſion the fine city of Minoa in 
Sicily 3 yet neither this nor any other circumſtance 
can be ſuppoſed the monuments of the paſſage of 
Minos, who is a mere ens rationis, nor of that of 
Dædalus through thoſe countries. But the ſame 
names and ſymbols being again found in Sicily and 
Crete, they indeavoured to make the whole hang 
together, by means of the fine ſtories, which were 
long the amuſement, and afterwards the greateſt 
{cience of the Creeks, They knew in Sicily, as 
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(a) From 1 dai, Erie Gaiden, fufficiens altituds. 
tia, ſatis. Levit. 5: 7. and ( From I marah, bil- 
from 7191 u, attollere, ex-  terneſs, grief. Ruth 1: 20. or | 
altare. Pl. 31: 2. Hebraic. or deſpair. 2 Sam. 2: 26. and 
from 71 dal, altitudo, comes. from YN Iccar, husbandman. 
V1 daidal, Azidoagr, or Jerem. 5: 23. & Iſai. 61: 6. 
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well as in Crete, the manes or feaſts and regula- De Tu R- 
tions. They uttered the ſame words in the feaſts, XX: 
without underſtanding their meaning. Theſe were 


only ſet forms of an habitual ceremonial. They gave 


_ new cities names derived from the public worſhip, 


or from the ceremonies which the people had moſt 


affection for: And theſe names happening to be 
the ſame in places very different, they deviſed facts 


and voyages from one country to another, to draw 
together and patch up by theſe fantaſtical relations, 


things which had no manner of connex1on with each 


other. „ 
Icarus was known in Attica and in the iſlands of 


the Archipelago: but it was under notions quite 
different from the Cretian belief. They remem- 
bered in theſe iſlands, that Icarus was a husband- 


man, and they had a confuſed idea of the relation 


that was between Mera and the dog-ſtar, when its 
riſing was not accompanied with the Eteſian winds, 


and of the depl-rable ſtate into which the fall of 


Anubis threw Erigone; that is, of the loſs of the 
harveſt, when the Eteſian wind did not ſwell the 
Nile during the dog-days. But having no manner 
Knowledge of all theſc things, which could be un- 
derſtood no where but in Egypt, here follows the 
hiſtory they contrived for uniting as well as they 
could all theſe pieces together. 

Icarus, they ſaid, was a hnſhandman, who had 
taught the ſhepherds of Attica the art of ſowing, of 
planting the vine and making wines. Thoſe Who 
had not as yet drank of this Tiquor, ſeeing the ex- 
travagances of others in their drunken firs, killed 
Icarus, being perſuaded that he had poiſoned their 


friends. His dog Mera came howling to acquaint 


Erigone the daughter of Icarus with his death, She 

was then reduced to the utmolt poverty, and died 

tor * Mera being inconſoleable, died like- 
| Q'2 ::- ie 
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TICAL 
HEAVEN. 


ſing of the dog-ſtar, 


The HISTORY 


wiſe near the body of Erigone. But Jupiter, pi- 
tying their diſaſter, placed the dog in the heaven, 
where he is known under the name of the dog- ſtar. 
He alſo put the young maid there under the name 
of the virgin bearing ears of corn, and her father 
Icarus under the name of Ardturus. After the death 
of Icarus, the Eteſian winds no longer blew at the ri- 
But after repeated ſacrifices, 
the gods at length granted the return of the northern 
winds, or the conſtant blowing of the Eteſian winds, 
during the forty days that follow the rifing of the 
dog-ſtar, and are called the dog-days : which 
brought again abundance upon the earth. 

It may be objected, that this hiſtory, notwith- 


ſtanding the fabulous notions in it mixt with the 
objects which concerned Egypt, ſo plainly eviden- 


ces all I have advanced upon the origine of the 


gods, that it ſeems contrived on purpoſe to ſerve 


my turn, and becomes rather ſuſpected on account 
of the prodigious light it caſts upon the interpre- 


tation of the Egyptian figures. But every one, and 


all the figures I 


Juſt mentioned, are found in the 
collections of the moſt ancient (a) mythologiſts. 


From 


(a )s See Hypini ſabule, e 


130. & Hʒgini oftronomic. lib. 


2. voce Artophylax. Arati phe- 


nomena Germanico Caſare in- 
 terprete, voce cans. 


'To ſpare 
the reader the trouble of look- 
ing out for theſe collections, I 
ſhall be content with quoting 
the paſiage of Hyginus, that 
may ſuffice: Nonnulli hoc di- 


 erunt Icarium, Erigones pa- 


trem, cui propter juſtitiam & 
pretatem, eriſtimatur Liber Pa- 


ter aui num & cutem & uvam 


wuntur. 


Nad . ut oſtenderet 3 | 
bus quomado ſereretur, & quid ex 
eo naſceretur, & cum efſet na- 
tum id, quomodo uti oporteret. 
Qui cum ſeviſſet vitem &. 
vinum accepiſſet, ſtatim utres 
plenos in plauſtrum impoſuiſſe: 
hac re etiam Booten appellatum. 
Qui cum perambulans Atticorum 
fres paſtoribus oftenderet, nox- 
nullli eorum aviditate pleni, nous 
ge vert potus inducti ſomno conſopt- 
Atque ut alii aliam fe 
in pariem reiciunt, ut ſemi- 
| mortug 
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From the hiſtory of Dædalus and that of our The Txe- 
two Icarii, we may eaſily judge how ſuſpicious r. 


a foundation fable 1s, and how many miſtakes we 
are liable to, in pretending to find ſomething hiſto- 
rical in it, ſince the perſonages it mentions have as 
little reality in them as their adventures. 

However, it is not altogether ſo eaſy to believe, 
that Dædalus is nothing more than an Egyptian 
emblem, converted, as many others have been, into 
a perſonage whoſe hiſtory is a ſeries of extraordi- 

nary events. For do we not diſtinguiſh what is 
hiſtorical among the fables and the marvellous, 
which the Phenicians and the Greeks were ſo very 
fond of ? All the ancients agree, that Dædalus was 


an ingenious architect. 


mortua membra jactantes, alia 
ac debebat loquebantur 3 ; religui 
eOrumMm at bitr ali Venenum ab Ica- 


rio datum paſtoribus, in put cum 
dejecer unt. 
rii filia permota defederin paren- 


lis, cum eum non redire WVideret, 


ac perſequi eum conaretur, Canis. 


Icarii, cui Mera fuerat nomen, 
ululans redit ad Erigonem. 
| Negue puella timida ſuſpicari de- 
bebat, niſi patrem interfctum, 


qui tot dies ac menſes abeſſet.— 


Quod filia fimul ac vidi, deſpe- 
rata ſpe, folitudine ac pauperie 
oppreſla-- /u/pendio mortem (61 
conſcivit. Cui mortuæ canis ſpi- 
ritu ſus parentavit— quorum ca- 
Jum Fupi er miſeratus, in aftris 
corpora eorum diformavuit. Ita- 
gue complures Icarium Booten, 
Erigonem Virginem nominave- 
runt. Canem aut m ſua appel- 
Jatione & ſhecie caniculam dixe- 
runt. Hyginus afterwards re- 


counts the diſaſters which be- 


O 3 


At Erigone Ica- 


They aſcribe to him the 


fell the Athenians, as a puniſh- 
ment for the murder of Ica- 


rius, and the Eſtabliſhment of 


the expiatory ſacrifices, in 
which the ſad accident and 
beggary of Erigone, wander- 
ing hither and thither with the 
dog Mera in queſt of her father, 
were repreſented. He ſays far- 
ther: Præterea canicula exo- 
riens tu eorum laca & agres 
fuctibus orbabat — quorum rex 
Arifteus, Apollinis & Cyrenes 
filius — petit a parente quo pacto 
calamitate civitatem poſſet hibe- 
rare Quem Deus jubet multis 
ho w—_ expiare Icarii mortem & 
J ove petere, ut quo tempore 
canicula exoriretur, dies qua- 
draginta ventum daret, ui - 
firm canicul:s moderaretur. uod 
Jufſum Ariſteus confectt, S 4 
Fove impetravit, ut Eteſiæ fla- 
rent. The ſame tale is found 
in Nonnus's Dionyſiaca. 


invention 
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De Por- invention of the compaſſes and the ſquare. They 
Heaven. farther add, that to him mankind is indebted for 
ſtatuary: they even characterize the nature of the 
progreſs which this noble art made under him, by 

_ circumſtances which render the thing very credible. 

Before Dedalus, and to his very time, according to 
Diodorus Siculus (a), „ Statues had their eyes ſhut, 

<« and their hands cloſe to their ſides. But Dæda- 

« Jus taught men how to give them eyes, to ſepa- 


* rate their legs, and to <lear their hands from 
Which procured him the general 


e their body. 
* admiration.” A multitude of other authors wit- 
neſs the ancient cuſtom of keeping the feet of the 
| ſtatues incumbered or. undiſtinguiſhed, and in ap- 
pearance but one. Theſe coarſe beginnings, im- 
proved by Dædalus, are in a manner aſcertained 
by many ancient ſtatues. 


a very audible ſound at the riſing of the ſun, and a 


croud of others that are met with every where, 


whoſe feet and hands are really incumbered and 


cloſe, like a rude and unformed maſs ; which ſeems 


to countenance the hiſtory of this carver. 
Theſe are the moſt probable things that can be 
ſaid towards realizing the hiſtory of Pædalus. But 
by misfortune, both the hiſtory and the ſtatues with 


their feet united, become the proof of the origine 


J here aſſign to Dxdalus. The compaſſes and ſquare, 
of which he is made the inventor, are no other than 


the compaſſes and ſquare that were put into the. 


We, for inſtance, may 
alledge that of Menophis or Memnon, which gave 
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hands of Anubis or Horus, to warn the husband- The TAE“ 
men (when the winds had been favourable at the“ “ex. 


riſing of the dog-ſtar) to be in readineſs to meaſure 
their lands, to take angles m order to diſtinguiſh 
them from the lands of. others, and to ſow imme- 
diately after the ſurveying was over. Thus he was 
made the inventor of the ſymbolical inſtruments 
they ſaw in his hands. The ſtatues whoſe hands 


and feet are frequently ſwathed, and which are 


found in the cabinets of our dende are no other 
than the ſtatues of Oſiris, Iſis, and Horus, ſuch as 
they were preſented to the people at the time of the 
inundation. There was nothing then to be done, 
and the inaction was univerſal. The intire ceſſa- 
tion of the rural works could not be better intimated, 

than by a Horus ſwathed or deprived of the uſe of 
his feet by the inundation, and uſing only his arms 
to point out the meaſure of the water, a vane to 
ſhew the wind, another inſtrument to take angles, 
and a horn to proclaim the general ſurveying. It 
is obſervable, that this figure, being without feet and 
ſupport, had always a hook on its back, to hang it 
up by, and hold it faſt in the middle of the aſſem- 
bi” This hook, with its button fometimes rounded 
off, ſome:imes extended to a point, appeared to the 
Divine Plato a portion of a circle accompanied with 


a trigone, to ſignify the production of the material 


world, as an emanation of the divine wiſdom, which 
is the archetype trigone. Theſe ſublime ideas could 
not be conceived but in proceſs of time: we are, 
however, ſtill upon the primitive uſe of the hook. 
Our immoveable Horus without feet was the na- 


tural emblem of the inaction of the Eg gyptians, from 


the riſing of the dog: ſtar to the time of the menſu- 
ration: and this inaction was to continue all the 
reſt of the year, whenever the waters happened not 

to be of a ſufficient beigbt. But after the flight of 
V Dædalus, 
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The PoE- Dædalus, that is, after Anubis had, by the aſſiſt- 


ance of the Eteſian winds continuing bt a conſide- 
"'rable number of days together, procured a compe- 
tent depth of water, the ſtatues of Iſis and Ofiris 
were expoſed under a more free and diſingaged 
form. The husbandman recovered his eyes, feet 


and arms; and ſuch is the origine of our admira- 


ble ſtatuary, Tis true, the Egyptians, in after- 
times, no longer underftanding the meaning of theſe 


ſymbols which the ancient ceremonial cauſed to be 


ſtill introduced into their feaſts ; they affected to 
find very great myſteries in them, and moſt parti- 
cularly multiplied theſe ſwadled figures, which had 
a more myſterious air than the reſt; ſo that they 


are every where (a) to be met with. But their very 
' multitude ſhews, that they are of later times, and 


they cannot in the leaſt juſtify the reality of the 


tultory of Dædalus. What the Egyptians pre- 


tended to underſtand by theſe ſwathings, is what 


we have very little regard to, They are only a 
heap of ſillineſſes, relating to the idle ſtories of their 
gods, or to allegories no leſs fantaſtic and modern 
than the reſt. 

The reader would juſtly complain of my Abe 
ſhould I neglect to anſwer the objection drawn 
from the famous ſtatue of Memnon or Menophis, 
which, according to Philoſtratus, had its feet toge- 
ther, and ſpoke or gave a ſound at the riſing of 


the ſun. Who cannot ſee, that this is a ftatue of 


Horus, hiſtorically taken for Menes or Menof, the 


legiſlator of Egypt? If it has been ſaid, that this 
figure had ſuch a ſympathy with the ſun, this is be- 
cauſe Horus in reality had no other deſtination but 
that of informing the husbandmep of what they 


(a ) See the Menſa 1 eas and the ae, f fon de 
Menfaucon. | 


were 
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were to do every day in the year. He had nothing De Tu- 
to ſay to them during the night. His informa- enz 1 
tions aimed only at directing the works to be done ; 7. 
according to the time of every riſing ſun, Thence | 
they took occaſion, firſt in jeſt, and afterwards in 
earneſt, to ſay, that it was a ſpeaking ſtatue, and 
that its voice was heard whenever the ſun roſe, 


XXVII. 
De Cabiri of Samothracia, 
THE three principal figures of the Egyptian 


ceremonial were carried to Berytus “ in Phenicia, d Eu- 
and thence into ſeveral iſlands of the Egean ſea (a). 7 3 __ 
Their worſhip became very famous, eſpecially in g. w T” 
Lemnos (b), and in the iſland of Samothracia (c), —_ 
which les very near it. They were called there 
the Cabiri (4), meaning the powerful gods : and 

their name of Cabiri, which is Phenician, was as 

much uſed in Egypt as in Phenicia itſelf : which 
is a ſtanding proof of the mixture of the Phenician 
terms with the Egyptian language, if the ground 
of both be not exactly the ſame. : 

The figures of theſe gods being originally de- 

ſigned to make up a certain ſenſe, by a collection 

of ſeveral pieces that very ſeldom meet together, 

could not but have a very odd, if not a very ridi- 

culous air in the eyes of ſuch as did not underſtand 1 
their meaning, ' heſe foliages, horns, wings, and "If 
ſpheres ſo commonly found on the heads of Oſiris, 1 
Iſis and Horus, could not but amaze or raiſe the | 
laughter of ſuch as were not accuſtomed to them. 


(a) Now the Archipelago. the entrance of the ſtreigh ts of | | 1 | 


(3) Now Stalimene; © the Dardane. 
(c) Now Samandrachi, at (d) - Cabbirim, po- 4 
1 x # den es. 


But 
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The Pox-· But Herodotus + obſerves, that the Cabiri, as well 
TICAL as the ſame figure of Vulcan, were the diverſion of 
HEAVEN Cambyſes, when he entered their temple and that 
+ I Ma- of the forging deity. 
ta, num. The principal gods of Samothracia and Imbros, 
77 an iſland near the former, were three in number, 
viz, Axieros, Axiocherſa, and Axiocherſos, Mr. 
Bochart, after having explained very well the ori- 
gine of theſe words, thought in conformity to the 
opinion of ſome ancient authors, that he had found 
the goddeſs Ceres in Axieros, the god Pluto in Axio- 
| Kerſos, and Proſerpina in Axiokerſa. But let us 
| try to find truth in them. Axieros (4) or Aſſue- 
Ss: rus, whoſe name ſignifies the moderator of the 
earth, 1s the name itſelf of Oſiris. Axiokerſos and 
Axiokerſa (b) equally ſignify the bridle of the ha- 
wock, or the rule of the inundation, and are appli- 
cable in the ſame ſenſe either to a man or a woman. 
Who can here miſtake the figures of Oſiris, Iſis, 
and Horus, which taught the people the method of 
providing againſt the devaſtations of the water ? 
But then we often find in authors, that the Cabiri 
were Jupiter, Ceres, and Bacchus or young Dio- 
ny ſus. 
They often add to theſe a fourth god, 1 
they ſometimes call Mercury, ſometimes Camilus 
or Caſmilus and Camillus, which among the He- 
trurians and in Latium ſignified a miniſter or a meſ- 
ſenger. In all which it is plain, that we again 
meet with the four principal keys of the ancient 
Egyptian writing, changed on account of their 
human figure into ſo many tutela ar and powerful 


gods. 


(a) AI Ochoſioeres, (B) NNPOINN Ochoſbores, | 
Offs, dominium terre. or Ax 3 dominium eæcidii, 
frenum diluvii, 
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Apollo, the Muſes, and the Graces. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the variety which 
the caprice of private men and the difference of 
taſtes have introduced into the Egyptian ceremo- 


nial, and among the ſigns that ſerved to proclaim 


whatever was of concern tg the public, we find 
every where the ſame grounds, becauſe the wants 
of all men were the ſame, and their practices were 


founded on theſe wants. After the ſenſe of thoſe 


emblems had been ſo far perverted as to change 


the ſignificant figures into ſo many deities ſolely 
imployed about Hupplying all the wants of the 


Egyptians, or informing them of all their con- 


cerns ; each province paid ſpecial worſhip to one 


or the other of theſe figures. Some towns on the 


contrary affected to unite almoſt all of them toge- 


ther. For inſtance, in ſome places they honoured 
the Horus Apollo, who having laid aſide his 


arrows takes his lyre, refreſhes himſelf after his 


labours, and rejoices for having no enemy left. 


This ſo very plain a ſymbol of the feaſts and of 


the repoſe which huſbandry injoys in Egypt during 
the months of December, January, July, Auguſt, 
and September, having been taken for a deity pre- 
| ſiding over harmony; the other figures which 
attended him to denote the ſeveral circumſtances of 
each ſeaſon, were taken in a ſenſe agreeable to the 


notion they had framed to themſelves of Apollo. 


The nine Iſis's which proclaimed the neomeniæ, 
or the firſt days of eyery one of the nine months, 


during which Egypt is freed from the inundation, 
bore 1n their hands ſymbols peculiar or ſuitable to 


each of theſe months as for inſtance a pair of 
compaſſes, 
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warlike or venatical expedition; that at which peo- 
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compaſſes, a flute, a trumpet, a maſk, or ſome _ 
other attribute, to denote the feaſt that preceded 
the ſurveying of the Jands that had been overflowed; 
that in which they blew in a horn to go upon ſome 


ple put on maſks, to repreſent the ancient ſtate of 
mankind ; or ſome other famous ſolemnity, All 
theſe figures i in reality informed men of what they 


were to do. They had a general confuſed remem- 


brance that theſe were their functions. But being 
once become goddeſſes, people imagined that they 
had the ſuperintendance of muſick, geometry, aſtro- 
nomy and of all ſciences. They were reunited in 
a chorus to the muſician Apollo; and inſtead of 
ſeeing in the inſtruments they bore the peculiar cha- 
racters of the feaſts and works of each month, men 


took them for the ſpecifick marks of all fine and 


delicate arts, and even helped on this fancy, by 


adding a part of the emblems. They were called 
in Egypt the Nine Muſes ; which ſignifies the nine 
months reſcued from the waters, or delivered from 


the inundation : an etymology whoſe exactneſs is 
demonſtrated by the name of Moſes or Mole, 


which ſignifies /aved from the waters, diſingaged, 


| freed from the waters (a). Such was the common 


name they always retained. Bur the Greeks, among 


whom this chorus of deities was introduced, gave 


each of them a proper name. Thoſe names taken 
out of their language, conformably to the ridicu- 


lous notions they entertained of theſe figures, are 


no manner of information to us, and are not worth 
our tranſlating. Near the nine Ifis's that denoted 
the nine months in which People might go up and 


(a) Exod. 2: 10. We again difference of che pronunciation, 
ſee here a proof of the analogy and ſome other alterations, 
of the Egyptian with the Phe- made them two diſtinct lan- 
nician language, though thg guages, 


down, 


of che H E A V E N. 


down, and act at liberty, appeared alſo the three The Tur- 


Iſis's, that repreſented the three months during 
which the water remained on the plains, and hin- 
dered the free correſpondence of one city with an- 
other. They were drawn ſometimes in ſwathings, 
and incapable of making any uſe of either their 
feet or arms; ſometimes half- women and half- 
lizards, or half. fiſnes; becauſe men mult then re- 
main on the land by the water-ſide. In fine, (and 
this laſt form was more to the liking of the Greeks) 
they were repreſented as three idle ſiſters, without 
any attribute, holding one another by the hand; 

becauſe they denoted the inaction of the three 


months of inundation, that ſucceeded each other 
without interruption. And as theſe three months 
broke off the ordinary correſpondence of one city 


with another, at a time when they had not as yet 
raiſed the magnificent cauſeways that have ſince 


been made; the three Iſis's proclaiming the neo- 
meniæ, of theſe months of total ſeparation, were 


called Cheritout (a), that is, the divorce, the time 
of the ſeparation. This word had a relation of ſound 
with the word charites, which in Greek ſignifies 
ſometimes the thankſgivings, ſometimes the favours, 
or a courteous bebaviour. Which gave occaſion ro 
the Greek poets to imagine, that theſe three god- 
deſſes preſided over gratitude and outward charms, 

Notwithſtanding all the care every city had 


taken in the month of June to ſupply itſelf with 
neceſſary proviſions, they could not on many occa- 
ſions do without the aſſiſtance of each other, and 


they had recourſe to the conveniency of barks and 
fails, The bark with its ſail was repreſented in 


(a) From N charat, ab- terruption of commerce. See 
ſcindere, comes N cheri- the word Clio. Iſai. 50: 


ſaout, repudium, ſciſſio, the in- 1. & Deut. 24: 


1 
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The Pox- Egypt and Phenicia under the figure of a winged 
r ſeed On this account it was that the people of 
*#** Cadiz, who were originally of Phenician extraction, 
anciently gave a ſhip, whether large or ſmall, the 
name of a horſe (a); and ſpeaking of their barks, 
they called them their horſes. What can be then 
the meaning of . Pegaſus, or the winged horſe, ſet 
by the ſide of the three Graces and the nine Muſes? 
If theſe goddeſſes preſide over gratitude and the 
ſciences, our winged horſe becomes unintelligible. 
But if our Charites are the three months of ſepa- 
ration, or the interruption of the free correſpondence 
of one city with another, in this caſe indeed Pega- 
ſus comes in to our aſſiſtance ; and if the nine Muſes 
are the nine figures that publiſh what 1s to be done 
during the nine months in which is Egypt freed from 
the waters, then is the winged horſe a ſymbol of na- 
vigation, which warned the people of providing a 
boat againſt the time of the inundation. They 
therefore gave this figure the name of Pegaſus, 
which ſignifies the convemency of a courſer (b), or, 
according 


— 


* Pau ſan. 
in Arcad. 


(a) raſeeſa 1 opened the navigation, when : 


Nes lex ops (ae e 
ia, 785 5 0 il laue, 


c, ,. 


Gaditanorum mercatores in- 


gentibus uti navibus, pauperes 


parwvis, quas equos àppellent. 
Strab. geograph. I. 2. p. 99: 
edit. Reg. 

(a) From Y pega, occur- 
ſus, aditus; and from DVD /as, 
equus,' navis, comes DIDYAD 
pegaſus, itus navicularum. The 
head of a fteed put on the 
ſhoulders of Ifis *, with a fiſh 
in one hand and a dove in the 


other, was evidently the pro- 
clamation of a feaſt which 


the ſun left the ſign piſces and 


brought on the Zephyrs, the 


gentleneſs of which was deno- 
ted by the dove. The Athe- 
nians had an ancient ſculpture, 
wherein Iſis was ſeen accom- 
panied with an olive-tree, and 
Neptune with a horſe. On 
this they built the fable of the 


conteſt Pallas-Athene had with 


Neptune, to know who of 


them ſhould make the finer 


preſent to the new town, and 
thereby have the privilege of 
naming it. Whence it hap- 
pened, that the olive tree, be- 
ing of greater uſe than the 


horſe, 
A: 
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fied by Strabo, he conveniency of navigation. 

An Egyptian or Phenician colony, that had all 
theſe figures in the ceremonial of its religion, 
brought 1 them along with it to Phocis in the neigh- 


bourhood of mount Parnaſſus and of Delphos. 


They had for certain no longer any meaning there, 


being no way related to any thing belonging to that 
country. But they had been long honoured, toge- 


ther with their preſident Apollo, as ſo many bountiful 
deities: which was ſufficient to perpetuate the uſe 


of theſe figures, and of the pretty ſtories Which had 


been deviſed to account for all. 


It will not be improper, in order to ſtrengthen 
what has been ſaid, to obſerve, that in the ancient 


figures the three 7 are often ſeen under the 


conduct of Mercury, becauſe the riſing of the dog- 


ſtar in Egypt is ſucceeded by the three months of 


inundation; and the nine Muſes under the conduct 


of Apollo, becauſe Horus, or working, makes its 
uſe and benefit of the nine following months. 


But why did this Apollo pronounce oracles, and The ora- 


wake? 6 
according to the ſtyle of the Phenician people teſti- 75 Tür- 


OGO NT. 


foretel future events? This was its firſt deſtination de of 


and appointment. Horus ſerved only to inform 
people by Bis attributes, of what was to be done 
or expected according to the winds and years. Pco- 
ple never forgot, that theſe figures were the ſigns 


and regulations thar guided the 1 works of man: but 


horſe, the goddeſs remained 


victorious. But the meaning 
of this ſculpture 1s quite plain. 
It ſignified, eicher the two 


means the Athenians had of 


ſubſiſting, v/z. agriculture and 
navigation ; or the preference 
they were to give agriculture 
over navigation. Two or three 


inſtances of this Rind will caſt 
a ſufucient light u, on all theſe 
ancient figures, of wiich Pau- 
ſanias gives us a particular 


account in his deſcription of 


Greece, together with the fa- 
bles that were the conſequen- 


ces of them, 


when 


Celphos. 


" %.. 
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The Pox- when, they were once made gods; inſtead of look- 
Hava. ing upon them as convenient indications and tokens, 
EAVEN. 95 

whereby perſons of great experience regulated the 

works of the people, and beforehand pointed out 

to them what was to be done from one month to 

another, they fancied that theſe figures were ac- 

quainted with future events, and gave informa- 

tions about them. This matter of the divination, 

being of very great importance, requires a chapter 

* See the apart . 

next Vo- The terms of Hippocrene, Aganippe, Caſtalia, 

une. Parnaſſus, Helicon, and the like, relating to the 

particularities and beauties of Phocis, their expli- 
cation would be quite foreign to our ſubject. 


De Furies, the Parcæ and the Harpies. 


IT H E diſtribution we have juſt ſeen of the 
twelve Iſis's into three Charites or idle nymphs led 
by Mercury, and nine other active nymphs con- 
ducted by Horus, is ſtill confirmed by another 
diviſion, which, though quite different from the 
l former, has yet an exact relation to it. The diſtri- 
ix | bution intended is that of three Graces, three Furies, 
F three Parcæ, and three Harpies. This other dozen 
| is ſtill nothing more than the ſeries of the Egyptian 

months, characterized according to the ſeaſons. 

The Charites, as we juſt ſaw, are the Iſis's or 
marks of the months of July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember. OS 87 
The Furies or Eumenides, with their heads 
incompaſſed with ſerpents, and a torch in their 
hand, appeared to the Greeks fit for nothing but 
to torment the wicked in Tartarus : and fuch ie 
indeed the imployment given them by the poets, 
—- except 
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except when they cauſe them to quit the inferna] The Tas- 


abodes, to come upon earth and ſuggeſt ſome enor- 
mity, or to incline nations to madnefs. 
All theſe fables are grounded on their figure: 


but the intention of the inſtitution | 1s quite different. 
Theſe figures are the ſame with the Gorgones or 


the Meduſa, and fignified nothing but the three 


moons of autumn, which are, as it were, the nurſes 
of Egypt, both on account of the drink brewed at 


that time, and of the preſſing of the grapes, olives, 
and apples. The meaning of the ſerpents is well 


known. The torches marked out the proviſions 
people were then warned to make of reſiny woods, 
and the like, to prevent the return of cold, and 
light the works by night. As to the names of the 


three moons of this ſeaſon, they related to the 


liquors they afford in Egypt. The name of Furies 
(a) ſignified 1% preſſes, and that of Eumenides (b) 


Genified the nurſes. 


5 "The Parcæ are the three months of January, 
February, and March. They are three ſpinſters 


in Egypt as well as in Greece. They put into their 


bands the weavers beam, the diſtaff, the ſpindle, 
ſciſſars, or ſome ſuch other inſtruments having an 
affinity to the making thread or cloth, which never 


was carried brisker on than in theſe thro months; 


whence they were called parc, which name ſignifies 


the cloth, or a curtain, or the ſail of a ſhip (c). 


The Greeks underſtanding nothing of the work 
ol theſe chree pretended g godd leſſes, aſcribed 0 them : 


(a) From VD fur torcu- vie, the 13 the wwell- 


lar, HIND Hit isi, torculara. a feed. Which does not in 


** hence che Latins made th. 3 the leaſt agree with the {unc- 
5 tions aſcribed to them. 


(5 From N aman, nutrire. (6 PM pare; and N 
NN omen9th, nutrices. Ste paroket, rela, velum, Exod. 
Ruth 4: 16. hence the 26: 31. TOLL, 
Greeks made the word ro- | 

P | the 


OGONY. 
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cutting without remorſe the thread of ſuch, whoſe 
ticket! ſhall be drawn out of the fatal urn, wherein our 
names are thrown, and inceſlantly toſſed together. 
It would have been difficult to contrive any thing 
more à. propos, upon a ſubject they underſtood no- 
thing of. 

The three moons of April, May, and June, 
eſpecially the laſt two, being ſubject to ſtormy 


winds, that ſometimes laid waſte whole plains of 


olive-trees, and to bring graſshoppers and may- 
bugs from the lower end of Africa, that ravaged and 
ſpoiled every thing; the ancient Egyptians gave 


the three Ifis's that proclaimed theſe three moons, a 
female face, with the body and claws of voracious 


birds. Now birds were the ordinary key of the ſig- 
nification of the winds, and the name of Harpyes, 
which they gave theſe winds, like all the foremen- 
tioned, had nothing myſterious in it. Ir ſignified 
the praſshoppers (a), or the gnawing inſetts, which 
theſe winds hatch and 0 | 


ne, Henfeut. Andromeda. 


1 © UBT not but my reader is ſurprized to 
find the Harpyes changed into inſects, to ſee the 


Furies become the public marks of the preſſing of 
olives, and to meet with the ſymbol of navigation 


upon the rocks of mount Parnaſſus: but the ſingu- 
larity of the uſe made of the Egyptian figures, does 
not prove that my principle is wrong applied. It 
only ſhews how abſurd idolatry is; and that theſe 


( a From My haroph or muſca graviſſima, the moſt 
harp, which the Latin tranſ- miſchievous of inſects. Exod. 
Jation of the bible has rendered 8: 24. 


figures 5 


„ „teh og . l 
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ö figures, when once diverted from their primitive The Tur- 
1 ſignification, lead men from one extravagance to 90987 - 
F — — rn 


another. 


The fables of Bellerophon and Perſeus naturally 
come after that of Pegaſus, ſince this laſt was ridden 
by Bellerophon when he went to attack the fright- 
ful chimera, and by Perſeus when he flew to the 
help of Andromeda expoſed to be devoured by a 
monſter. „ . 
Both theſe fables are not, like the preceding, 
grounded upon public ſigns converted into ſo many 
gods; but upon certain turns of the vulgar tongue, 
and upon the particularities of certain countries. 
To account for the chimera which laid waſte Ly- 
cia, and was made up of a lion's head, the body 
of a wild goat, and the tail of a ſerpent, Mr. Bo—-— 
chart has had recourſe to ſeveral paſſages of Plu- 
tarch (a), Theodoret (Y), and Euſebius (c), wherein 
he finds, that three princes of the Solym1, or three 
miſchievous gods, laid waſte the country next to 
mount Taurus. Their names, which he finds 
altered and differently quoted, being rectified in 
one of theſe texts by means of the other two, are 
Arſale, Arius, and Trofibis. Arſale ſignifies a 
wild goat, Arius a Lion, and Roſibis the head of 
a ſerpent. He is of opinion, that they were the names 
of three men, that gave birth to the imagination 
of the monſter called chimera (d) or wild goat, 
becauſe they aſſigned it the body of this animal, 
We may make our advantage of this hint, without 
5 altering any thing in the name of Troſibis, the firſt 
; letter of which Mr. Bochart retrenches. We may 
3 make a very different uſe of the whole from what 
he applies it to. Troſibis (e) ſignifying the bad 


quality 

fa) De Orac. Def. (4) vinairn, a wild goat. 
(5, Lib. 3. ZHerapeul. e) From IN. raza, ema- 
le) Lib. 3. Prep, Ev. ciare, extenuure, Whence comes 
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The Po x- quality of the foods, or the want of victuals; it is 


eaſy to ſee what gave birth to the fable. The co- 
lony eſtabliſhed in Lycia had for its enemies exce{- 
ſive heats, then a fevere cold, cauſed by the neigh- 


bourhood of mount Taurus, and finally bad foods, 
and a general want. They called the heats he 


lion, which is the fign by which they are characte- 


rized. They called winter the chimera or capri- 

corn: this again is the characteriſtick of that ſeaſon, 

Their third enemy Troſibis bad food, ſignifying 

alſo the tail of the ſerpent; they made of all thefe 

pieces a monſter conſiſting of a lion's head, the 

body of a wild goat, and a ſerpent's tail (a). But 

what ſhall we do with Bellerophon? fhall we go and 

took for his family in Corinth (5), and try to fix FE 
in the Julian period the exact date of his adven- 1 


tures? Bellerophon and his winged horſe are nothing 
more than a bark, or the aſſiſtance of navigation, 


which brought the Lycian colony refreſhments, 
cloaths, and wholſome food. Bellerophon ſignifies 


literally wholſome foods, or proviſions to reſtore the 


Bean of the inhabitants (c). 
The fable of Perſeus and Andromeda likewiſe 


is no more than a popular way of ſpeaking turned 


into a fable. It was an ordinary turn of the He- 


brew and Phenician languages, to ſay, that a city 
or country was the daughter of the rocks, defarts, 


An troxa, acta, n 
& pars tenuiſſima, and trom 
dn her or hevi, vita, vi- 
&us, ſerpens, anguilla, comes 
nm zro/euvi, or troſibi, 
which equally ſignifies fenuitas 


wictus, ſcarcity of victuals, or 


pars tenuiſſima ferpentis, the tail 


of the ee]. 


(4) Hlezdiater, they 


ſanant and ſanitas; comes 


ed u ον 1 Niuuaifa. 


Thad. Z. | 
(5) See Homer ibid. & Pau- 
ſan. in Corinth. | 
(e) From 292 belil, pabu- 
lum, food, and from Nd! 
repoah, ſanatio, reſtoration and 
recovery; or IND rophen, 


ND Bellerophon, * 5 
lum Janationis. 4 


rivers, 
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rivers, or mountains that ſurround her or that were De TRE. 
incloſed within her walls. Thus Jeruſalem is often . 
called ihe daughter of Sion, that is, the daughter of 
drought, or be daughter of the barren hills contained 
within its compaſs. Paleſtine properly fo called, 
according to Strabo (a), was nothing more than a 
long maritime coaſt, conſiſting of rocks and a ſandy 
flat ſhore. It was bordered with ftcep rocks, from 
Joppe or Japha (almoſt its only port) quite down 
to Gaza. The reſt, as you go along the edge of 
Arabia Petrea down to the lake Sirbonis and mount 
Caiſius, according to the fame Strabo, was only a 
| ſteril ſandy (5) ſhore, where the inundation that 
covered Egypt terminated, dying as it were among 
theſe ſands. Thence, ſpeaking of this long coaſt, 
they ſaid that it was the daughter of Cepheus (c) 
and Caſſiobe (d). Every body knows that Cepha 
ſignifies a ſtone, Mount Caſſius, to the foot of 
which the inundation of the Nile extended, a little 
above the ancient Peluſium or the modern Dami- 
elta, derives its name from a word which ſignifies 
the bound or term of this imundation. And it was 
becaule the lake Sirbonis, which is near it, was {till 
full of the remains of the inundation when Egypt 
was quite dry, that they ſaid Typho went to die in 
this lake. It was even fo full of bitumen and of 
otly or combuſtible matters, that they imagined 
Jupiter had there pierced Typhon with a chun- 
erg which had filled all this great moraſs with 
ſulphur. The ancient name of 'T yphon was ob, 
ſwelling, overflowing : whence the ſandy coaſt 
near the tomb of Typhon and mount Caſſius was 


Ta) Cogr. J. 18. p. 759. (d From vp ca, terminus, 


edit. Reg. and from N 1 hoſtis py ton 
(6) AmniTaJns ue . or overflowing. rp caſ- 
g &%, 41244 Jn. Ibid. fab, terminus pytonis. 


(c) ND cepha, petra. 5 
E 2 KLuallecd 
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The PoE - called Caſſiobe, the bound of the inundation. The 


whole coaſt, witch”: extended from that place 


FASTER? beyond Joppe, was but a long ridge (of mountains) 


that a pilot was called 


of no great breadth, Now if you would fay in 
Phenician a long coaſt, 4 long chain or ridge, you 


would call it Andromeda (a). To make good this 
narrow ſituation of the Philiſtines, the reader may 


call to his remembrance, that the Idumeans inha- 


bited the ſouthern part of that country, and that 


after the expulſion of the Chanaanites, the tribes of 


Juda, Dan, and Simeon, extended themſelves to 


the very gates of the towns of Joppe, Azot, Aſca- 


| Jon, and Gaza, which were near the main ſea. 
How could then the Philiſtines draw their ſubſiſt- 


ence from the ſouthern ſands, or irom the rocks of 
the coaſt of Joppe ? they were expoſed to the moſt 
cruel of enemies, even famine. Paleſtine would 
have been undone, had it not been for the aſſiſt- 
ance of the barks and pilots that went to Pharos 
and Sais, to fetch them corn, olives, oil, vege- 


tables, and proviſions of all kinds. We haye 


already ſeen, that a bark in the vulgar tongue was 
called a horſe : we oy confidently add farther, 

erſeus (b), which means a 
runner, @ bor/ſeman : and to characterize the places 
whither the barks of Joppe went to fetch their 
proviſions, and thoſe which were the only reſource 


of Paleſtine 3 they not only painted the figure of a 


horſe upon the barks, as Strabo informs us was 
done upon the ſtern of the Phenician ſhips (c); but 


there was beſides the Winged horſe (the natural 


| (a) From "x adar, great, | (>) * A KA. 4 mT Yr. or F 
and from W mad, meaſure, al, Tpwpais monyor. Cuas 
liſt, they have made WIR (raves) equos appelient a ? prove 
Adromad, the long coaſt. inſignibus. Ibid. 

(9) WW baraſ, or Pere, | 
eue. n 


emblem 


of the HE A EN. 


emblem of navigation) a horſeman bearing the Je T- 


peculiar ſymbol and as it were the arms of the city 
of Sais. This was the Meduſa of which we have 
given the explication in another place. I hope the 
reader now underſtands what Andromeda, daugh- 
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ter of Cepheus and Caſſiobe, means, who was 


expoſed to a cruel monſter on the rocks of Joppe, 
and delivered by a flying rider, to whom the god- 
deſs of Sais had lent the frightful head of Meduſa, 


to turn all his enemies into ſtone with terror. Tho 


the marvellous was carried a little too far in this 
fable, they nevertheleſs took it for a real hiſtory: 
and leſt it ſhould be queſtioned (a), the inhabitants 


of Joppe ſhewed the links and remains of the 
chain that ſerved to faſten the unfortunate Andro- 


meda to the rock, to ſatisfy the nymphs of the ſea, 


to whom R had dared to prefer herſelf. 


XXXI. 
Nyobe. 


NY OBE, the poets ſay, proud of her own 


fruitfulneſs, inſulted Latona : but Apollo puniſhed 


her by ſlaying her fourteen children with his ar- 


gods out of compaſſion changed her into a rock. 


We already know Latona * ; ; nor is Nyobe* 7 fupr. - 


rows. She never could be comforted ; and the 


harder to be known. Latona or the Lizard ſigni-art. VII. 
fied the retreat of the Egyptians to the higher 
grounds. Nyobe ſignifies the ſojourn of the Ene- 


my (6b), or of the river overflowing the plain. The 
out Nyobe gives Latona is the neceſſity ſhe lays 


(a) See Joſeph. de Bell. Jud. tare, to ſojourn; and Go 


lib. 4. & Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. IN ab. exundatio, tumor, comes 


5. cap. 13. D mora exundationis. 
( From I wah, habi- | 


EA. the 
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the Egyptians under of flying like amphibious ani. 
mals, to terraſſes ſurrounded with water. The four- 
teen children of Nyobe are the fourteen cubits that 
mark the ſeveral increaſes of the Nile *. Theſe 
fourteen cubits are ſtill ſeen repreſented by fourteen 
children, diſpoſed one above another upon the 
feet and arms of the figure of the Nile now ſtand- 
ing in the Tuileries. Horus-Apollo, who kills 
them with his arrows, denotes labour overcoming 


| theſe obſtacles, by peacefully ſowing after the 


retiring, of the waters, and having no longer any 
thing to do under the ſign of Sagittary, or any 
rain or ſtorm to apprehend till the harveſt to be 


made in April. Nyobe, in ſhort, is changed into 
a ſtone. Here lies the equivocation. The ſoz urn 


of the enemy becomes the preſer vation (ſalus) of 
Egypt, Selav. But the ſame word diſguiſed by a 


Night alteration into that of Sela (a), ſignifics 4 


ſtone. Underſtanding no longer what was meant 
by the mother of the fourtcen children changed into 
preſervation, or become the preſervation of Eg gypt, 
they metamorphoſed her into a rock, and her (yes 
into two fountains, that continue to ſhed tears for 


the death of her dear family. And this, to be ſure, 
Was much more moving. SP 


f F 4 
lerp. num. 


26. 


A 


. 
The Argonauts. 
THE inhabitants of Colchis were a very ancient 


colony of Egypt. Almoſt all the authors aſſert 
it (5), and, according o Herodotus * „ the proof 


(a) wu ſpelav, Auk. v0. F erieget. werſ. 689. Valer. 
e br | Flacc. Argenaut. J. 5 . 420. 
{ 5 Herodot. lip. 2. Dion. SC. 
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: of it was found in ſeveral ſtrokes of reſemblance which De Turx- 
could not be miſtaken. They were tawny, and had ?700%- 
frizzled hair like the Egyptians. They retained T 
the uſe of circumciſion, which both nations looked 
n upon not as an act of religion, but as a wholſome | 
practice, according to Herodotus, Very likely they _ f 
had admitted this cuſtom even from the time of Jo- 1 
ſeph among them, and when his family was as yet in | 
the favour of the Egyptians, from the recent remem- | 
brance of their preſervation, for which all Egypt | 
was indebted to him. The Colchi ſpoke the ſame - 
language, and had the ſame cuſtoms as the Egyp- [ 
tians; and in particular, they, like the Egyptians, 
applied themſclves to the working in flax. Strabo 
(a) mentions the ſame tokens of the origine he 
aſcribes to them, and adds beſides, a circumttance, 
which we are chiefly concerned to obſerve, viz. (0) 
that their country produced abundance of flax, 
hemp, wax, and pitch: that the manufacture of 
their flax (linourgia) was famous, and their cloths 
exported into all countries. On the other hand, 
every one knows, that the river Phaſis, which 
croſſed the country of Colchis, carried away gold 
duſt, which people went to collect on its ſhores 
with ſheep-skins or hairy ſtuffs, as the thing is ſtill 
practiſed, becauſe the particles of gold intangle 
dener within the hair, and flick there. This 
{mall number of circumſtances peculiar to Colchis, 
is all we wanted to account for the celebrated fable 
of the Argonauts. 
The Colchi having the ſame cuſtoms as the f 
Egyptians, they undoubtedly proclaimed grneral ; | 


(a) Gar: lib. 2. pag. 498. >ipas re , So 4 xu a- 1 
edit. Reg. Civ, Mal Kiggl, d Hi | 


%% Aſabi J VI . HS ef i 75 90. 


works 
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The PoE works by public marks, to fix both the beginning 
e and duration of them. Their river improved not 
. the lands, as did the Nile in Egypt. But at cer- 
| tain ſeaſons, it brought down to its ſhores gold- 
fand, or particles of gold, the collection whereof 
inriched the inhabitants, and contributed to their 
ſubſtance. When the time proper for this collection 
was come, 1t became the people's great concern, 
not to ſuffer this precious matter to be carried down 
into the ſea, They were then obliged to diſperſe 
| themſelves in due time along the ſhores of the 
Phaſis, and in all haſte to ſpread round the rocks, 
under the roots of large trees, and in all the creeks 
of the river, ſheep-skins with their wool ſtill on 
them, to ſtop the gold-duſt. The time appointed 
for this very important work was proclaimed by 
a cork, a publick mark, or a ſtandard ; which 
laſt was a fleece accompanied by a ſerpent. They 
ſhewed a fleece: and what ſign could be more 
natural in a caſe like this? It was named the golden 
1 fleece; and every body 1s ſenſible of the reaſon 
10 of it. It was accompanied with the figure of a 
1.18 ſerpent, the ordinary ſymbol of whatever contri- 
buted to the ſubfiſtence or proſperity of the inha- 
bitants. 

When the ſearch after the gold- ſand was over, 
and the people were to be recalled to a more ne- 
ceſſary work, ſuch as was the ſpinning of flax, and 
the making of cloth, they then changed the pub- 
lic enſign. The Iſis, that proclaimed one of the 

laſt neomeniæ of autumn, had by her ſide the inſect 
1 that works a kind of cloth; or ſhe bore in her 
If band a diſtaff, a ſpindle, a weaver's ſhuttle, or 
| any other attribute fit to mark out at once the 
fealt of the new-month, and the time of watching 
or night-working. This Iſis was called Argone- 


toun, 


—— 
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The name of Aragnathene, and the ſight of the 


ſpider by the fide of the pretended godde ſs, gave 


birth to the fable of the diſpute between Pallas and 
Arachne, who was changed into a ſpider, for hav- 
ing compared her own thread or cloth with the 
needleworks of Minerva. When the Greeks, who 
went to buy ropes and cloth in Colchis, would pro- 


nounce her other name, they ſaid Argonaus, which, 


in their language ſignifies the ſhip Argo. When 
they inquired of the Colchi, what the bark was Which 
Iſis bore in her hand, (for the weaver's ſhuttle has in 


reality the figure as well as the name ot a bark) the 


Colchi very likely anſwered, that this bark ſerved 
to regulate the people ; that every body conſulted 
it, and that it informed men of what they were to 


FS This is the firſt foundation of the fable of the 


ſhip Argo, that gave anſwers to all ſuch as went 
to conſult it. But who ſhall go aboard our ſhip, 


and to what uſe ſhall it be applied ? The ref of 
the fable 1s to be found in the ordinary ſtyle of the 


inhabitants of Colchis. They undoubtedly uſed to 
| fay, that the golden fleece, and the lerpent its 


guardian, were carried away by the arrival of the 


watchings or nightly works, and of fleep made 
ſubject to a certain rule: which ſignifies that people 


neglected the ſearch after the gold-duſt, when the 


time of watching a great part of the night to for- 
ward the making of thread and cloth was come. 


For which purpoſe people mult regulate their ſleep, 


(a) From M arg, texere, (b) From ANN arag; and 

to work; and from DN etonn, from N oni, navis, they made 

unis, licium, filum, they made HW) argonioth, opus navi- 

DNA ar gone toun, che mak- cula;um, opus textrinum, the 

ing of thread. | work of the ſhuttles, the mak- 
| ing of cloth. 


and 
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toun, or Aragnathene (a), the making cf thread, or The Tuz- 
Argoni and Argonioth, the work of the ſhuttle (b). RX. 
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and fix the meaſure of it. People were no longer 
allowed to ſleep when they pleaſed : every body 
was ſubje& to a meaſure, to a certain hour, to a 
rule. This meaſure of the ſleep was at that time 
the main affair of the people, and they ſpoke of 
nothing elſe. The Greeks always hearing the words 
of Jaſon (a), which ſignifies ſleep, and of Mad or 
Mideh, which ſignifies the rule: hearing beſides, 
that Faſon, guided by Mideb, carried away the 
golden fleece ; they invented the voyage of the 
ſhip Argo from the coaſts of Greece to the mouth 


of the river Phafis, and the conqueſt of the golden 


fleece, with the defeat of the terrible dragon that 


kept it, by Jaſon, who had found means to get 


into the favour of Medea, and to put himſelf under 


her conduct, the better to gain his ends. It is 
enough for us to have ſeen the firſt draught of the 


fable; the ornaments added thereto by the imagi- 


nation of poets, or of idle navigators, are no part 


of our tubjed matter, 


XXXIIL 
Argus. 
THE explication of the foregoing fable afliſts 
us in the underſtanding another, which, puerile as 
it is, has often exerciſed the greateſt poets and the 


beſt painters; I mean the fable of Argus. 


Juno provoked at the conduct of her husband, 


h took from him fair Ifis, and having turned Bi 


into a heifer, committed her to the vigilance of 
Argus, who had a hundred eyes, ſome of which 
were awake, while the reſt ſlept. But Mercury 


being willing to reſcue the heifer out of the hands 


(a) From (1? Faſhon, dor- Nu mideh, menſara, norma 
mire; and from V2 mad or communis. | 
of 
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of Argus, by his ſongs lulled all the eyes of the The Tae- 
guardian aſleep, and carried off Iſis. What can nf. 


this tale relate to? If I am not miſtaken, the ori- 
gine of it is this: 5 
| Weaving was famous at Athens, in the iſlan 


Amorgos (a), and in Colchis, as well as in Egypt. 


But the ſeaſon for this work was not the ſame in 
thoſe different countries. In Egypt, they were 


very buſy about public works, ſuch as the ſcouring 


of the canals, hay-making, harveſt, and the threſh- 


ing of corn, during the months of February, March, 


April and May, On the contrary, at Athens, 
Amorgos, and in Colchis, they went on, during thoſe 
months, with the manufacture of thread and cloth, 
which they had begun even before the winter ; 
and they laid aſide the diſtaff and ſhuttle in June, 
to cut down firſt their hay, and then their harveſt. 

If the inhabitants of Colchis had the fame cu- 


ſtoms as the Egyptians, which is not to be doubted ; 


Iſis, the ſymbol of feaſts, when ſhe proclaimed the 
neomeniæ, and other folemnities of the winter and 
the ſpring, was attended by a Horus, fit to charac- 
terize the kind of work which was to laſt for fix 


months together. This figure was then covered all 
over with eyes, to mark out the peculiar kind of 


work which is done by night: and it was becauſe 
this Horus intimated the neceſſity of watching to 


forward the making of cloth, that he was called 


Argus, which means 7he wweavers work (H). The 
Ifis, after having quitted the horns of the wild goat, 
whereby ſhe denoted the winter, aſſumed during 


(a) An iſland in the Egean work. Thence are derived the 


Sea, thus called from N am, 
mater; and from MN Or- 
gim, texentes. The mother of 
weavers. VVV 
C M argoth or argos, 
pus textrinum, the weavers 


words Ep ſo ergon, opus, and 
p,, Kc. generally uſed 


to expreſs all kinds of works, 


that of ſpinning and making 
of cloth being the moſt com- 
mon. | 

the 


x 
f 
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The Poz-the whole ſpring thoſe of a heifer, becauſe it is pro- 
e L perly the paſſing of the ſun under the ſign of the 

. bull, that conſtitutes in the temperate zone the 

true beauty of that delightful ſeaſon. The vernal 
Iſis, the handſome heifer, thus remained ſeveral 
months together under the eyes of Argus, or by 
the ſide of the open-eyed Horus, till the latter was 
removed, and the heifer carried away by Mercury; 
that is, till the nightly works, ſpinning and the 
making of cloth, were over, by the riſing of the 
dog - ſtar or Anubis. The people jeſting upon theſe 
8 forged the fable of Iſis changed into a hei- 
fer, of her guardian Argus, and of the notable 
exploit of Mercury, who on this account was ſur- 
named Argiphontes, the murderer of Argus. We 
5 find in Pierius, that the Egyptians gave alſo the 
The bird name of Argus to the peacock that was by the ſide 
of Juno. of Juno or Iſis; and in the mythologiſts, that Juno, 
after the death of Argus, took the eyes he had 
about him, and there with imbelliſhed the tail of the 
bird that was conſecrated to her, This peacock 
placed near Iſis, is only an attribute fit to denote 
the beginning of the nightly works, by an agree- 
able imitation either of the ſtarry heaven, or rather 
of a multitude of eyes kept inceſſantly open. The 
name of Argus, viz, of weaving, it then went by, 


is a proof of this, and ſhews the intention of the 
ane. 


XXIV. 
GC rce. 


THE ſame Ifis carried into Italy with her ſeve- 
ral attributes, gave birth to a fable of quite another 
turn. There ſhe became the ſorcereſs Circe, who 

with her wand turned men into lions, ſerpents, 


birds 5 
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þ birds, ſwine, and any other figure ſhe was pleaſed The Taz- 
| to give them, From what can men imagine ſto- 252: 
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ries like this? The mythologiſts thought ſhe was 
an emblem of voluptuouſneſs, that brings men 
down to the condition of beaſts. It was difficult to 
ſay any thing more reaſonable, when they neglected 
to inquire into the true origine of theſe fictions. 


Circe is no other than the Egyptian Iſis, who ſome- 


times with a meaſure of the Nile, ſometimes with 
a weaver's beam, a diſtaff, or a lance, always ap- 
peared with ſome diſtinction in the public procla- 


mations. She was always accompanied with the 


figures of Horus and others, that varied from month 
to month, and often from day to day. She was 
the principal part of the enigma, to which all the 
other enigmatick emblems were ſubordinate. She 
was every where to be met with, and had always 
by her fide and under her wand, ſometimes a man 


with a dog's head, ſometimes a lion, then a ſer- 


pent or a tortoiſe, ſometimes a whole child, at an- 


other time a child's head upon the body of a ſer- 


pent, and ſucceſſively the animals of the zodiack, 


and others, that denoted the return of the different 


rural works. In a word, ſhe converted all that 


were near her into ſeveral animals. The Ifis and 
her whole attendance was then really a riddle to be 
found out, an emblem to be explained. But what. 
ſignifies Circe (a)? Even the wrapper, the enigma, 


Let us proceed farther. Iſis very probably was 
not called circe on any other account but that of 
the circ, or ſolar circle ſhe commonly wore over 
her head. That circle was the emblem of the ſu- 


preme being, of whom Iſis proclaimed the ſeveral 


feaſts. But why was this ſun called circ, the eni- 
gma ? It is becauſe God could not be painted, and a 
( a) JM circ, ir volncrum. 


diſc 
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diſc was the enigma of God; It was the enignid 
par excellence, the circ. The place in Italy to which 
this Iſis with her circle over the head was brought 


and honoured of old, is ſtill called monte circallo. 
To proclaim certain feaſts or ſacrifices, that were 


celebrated perhaps in the evening at the riſing of 


the new moon, or in the morning at the riſing of 


ſome ſtar; or of the planet Venus, when it is ad- 


mirably ſplendid, a little before the dawning of 


Aurora, they put over the head of Ifis, inſtead of 


the diſc of the ſun, that of a ſtar, or of the known 


planet, a creſcent; or a full moon. Theſe figures, 


and the prayers that were ſung in the old language 
at the return of each feaſt, made them imagine 
that Circe, by her inchantments, or by ſome my- 
ſterious words, had the power of making the ſtars 
and the moon come down upon the earth. It is 


© equally evident, that the ſeveral foliages ſhe bore 


in her hand, or over her head near the figure of 


the moon or of ſome other planet, made the peo- 


ple ſay, that the properties of theſe plants were 
admirable ; and that it was from a knowledge of 
their virtues that Circe was able to make, both hea- 
ven and earth ſubmit to her power. The figure 
ſeemed to intimate this, and they believed it. This 


afterwards became the privilege of common witches; 


and the people is {till perſuaded, that ſorcereſſcs 


at their pleaſure diſpoſe of heat, cold, hail, and all 


nature. This figure of Ciree,. which 1gnorance 
from an enigma or popular inſign had converted 


into a witch that turns men into ſeveral animals, 
and has the power of diſplacing the ſtars, relates 
very ſenſibly to the enigmatick attributes of Iſis, 


which were a ſun, the moon, ſome ſtars, certain 


extraordinary plants, and animals very often of a 


monſtrous kind. The reſt of the fable, by its 


e win this interpretation, completes the 
demon- 
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demonſtration of its exactneſs. Circe, or Iſis, was The Tux- 
ſo far really the proclamation of the year, that ſhe nx: 
put on ſuch cloaths and dreſſes as were agreeable to | 
the four ſeaſons. To announce the beginning of 
ſpring, that overſpreads and enamels the earth with 
flowers and verdure, ſhe wore carpets of different 
colours. To denote the beginning of ſummer, which 
nouriſhes us, ſhe bore in her hand a baſket and a 
loaf; to proclaim the autumn, ſhe bore a cup; 
and at the beginning of winter ſhe bore a chafing- 
diſh, or a ſtove with its foot. Theſe four figures 
gave birth to the fable mentioned by Homer Och: 
that Circe had four maids, one of which ſpread the u. v. 350. 
carpets of ſeveral colours to receive the gueſts, the 
ſecond prepared the table, and put large baskets 
upon it, the third preſented the cups, and | the fourth 
kept up the fire on the hearth. 
I have but one uncertain conjecture to offer the 
reader, on the origine of the tale Homer makes 
concerning the virtue of the plant Molys. It may 
be ventured on, without wronging what goes be- 
fore. Ulyſſes being obliged to ſhelter himſelf from 
the power of Circe, by good fortune lights upon 
the plant Molys, a kind of garlick, which had, 
they ſaid, the virtue of rendering all poiſons and 
inchantments ineffectual. But all this marvellous 
1s built upon an equivocation, or upon the relem- 
blance of the word Molys, which ſignifies a certain 
plant, with Molim, which ſignifies thoſe « who ſpeak. 
The eaſtern nations never could like this termina- 
ton, always pronounced through the noſe : they, 
Inſtead of Mollim, pronounced Moli. The people 
laid with great truth, that thoſe who ſpoke, and 
made themſelves underſtood by words (Molim ) 
were independent of Circe, that is, wanted no eni- 
gmatick figures to be underſtood. Therefore Iſis, 
or Circe, had no power, except when Moli was 
2 wWianting. 
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thus, of a very wiſe proverb, they made a moſt 
pitiful fable. 


XXXV. 
The 19 85 
ALL Greece and Italy were by degrees filled 


with colonies and cuſtoms originally derived from 
Egypt or Phenicia; but the ritual, of which Egypt 


itſelf had forgot the meaning ſo far as to take Oſiris 
and Iſis for deities, was infinitely more disfigured 


among other nations; and when a ſingle part of 
the Egyptian religion was any where introduced, 


it grew darker and darker, for want of being con- 


nected with the other practices that ſerved to com- 


poſe the whole. The three Iſis's, that proclaimed 
the feaſts during the three months of inundation, 


being preſented to the inhabitants, who ſeemed to 


become amphibious by their long dwelling by the 
water-ſide, were ſometimes half-women and halt- 
lizard, or half-women and half-fiſn. One of them 

had in her hand an inſtrument of muſick rounded 


at top, and called Siſtrum, which was the ſymbol 


of the hymns, dances, and of the univerſal joy that 


appeared throughout Egypt, when the Nile was of 


the requiſite height. They ſung and danced at that 


time, as is ſtill practiſed in Cairo, and all over 
Egypt, on the like occaſion. They called the wo- 
man that carried the ſiſtrum, the finger of hymns, 


becauſe her function was to publiſh the good news, 


and the hymns of the great feaſt. This is then 
the origine of the ſyrens on the coaſt of Naples, 
whoſe name hignifies to ji ing hymns . The # es Þ 

(a) F rom M. ir, Lend ; and from (7) ranan, canere. 1 


given 
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given to all the three is exactly that of our Iſis. The Tn E- 
The number of the ſyrens anſwers to that of the three“ SX 
months of inundation; and the ſiſtrum born by 
one of them has, through ignorance, been converted 
into a looking-glaſs. As to what is ſaid, that 
they devoured the ſtrangers, that preſumed to come 
too near in order to hear them; this fable is grounded 
on what was given out, that the three Iſis's of the 
ſummer were fatal to foreigners, whom the groſs 
and marſhy air of Egypt uſed to car ry off, when 
they expoſed themſelves too much to it. Mr. de 
Maillet, and all travellers, agree, that the air of 
the houſes is then ſuffocating, chat no one can bear 
it, and that every body has tents on board the 
boats, to injoy a little coolneſs. It is therefore evi- 
dent, that it was of very great moment to foreigners | 
to avoid the three tyrens. 


VGV 
The Metamorphoſes, and the Phantoms. 


AFTER theſe inſtances of fables evidently 
| proceeding partly from the Egyptian figures, and 
f partly from the popular expreſſions, equivocations, 
or proverbs occaſioned by the ſight of theſe figures; 
we have acquired a privilege of aſſerting | in genera], 
that from the ſame ſource, metamorphoſes, phan- 
toms, and oracles ſprung. All and every one of 
the Egyptian figures had been eſtabliſhed only to 
proclaim the feaſts and works to come. When 
they were become ſo many gods, all theſe deities 
had the privilege of foretelling futureevents: whence 
it happened, according to Herodotus *, that Jupi-* V Ty: 
ter, Minerva, Apollo, Diana, Mars, and above e. au 
all Latona, pronounced oracles to the Egyptians. 52 
The oracle of Latona became the moſt notable, be- 
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De Por- cauſe really Eatona being originally no other than 


the Iſis half- woman half-lizard, or the virgin Eri- 
gone united to a lizard's body, to mark out the 
exact height of the increaſes of the Nile, ſhe was 
the moſt conſulted of any figure. All eyes were 
fixed upon this meaſure. They addreſſed to La- 


tona every day and every hour. When ſhe was at 


laſt made a goddefs, the people who conſulted her 


imagined, that fhe knew every thing. But we ſhall 


treat of this matter apart, as there is nothing in 


point of which it is ſo difficult to make men caſt off 


their ancient prejudice, as the predictions of futu- 


rity 


The fame fource from which the oracles ſprung, 
has given birth to phantoms. The gods which men 


had forged to themſelves, being for the moſt part 


hideous and monſtrous figures, and the apprehen -- 


ſion of the evils they were reputed capable of doing, 


having a greater ſhare in the religion of nations than 


confidence and the love of juſtice ; men repreſented 


to themſelves their own deities, and the powers 


which they dreaded, only under the ideas of figures 


briſtling with ſerpents, armed with claws or horns, 


very often with yawning wide-open jaws, and with 


ſuch an aſpect as could not but corrupt the imagi- 
nation and reaſon of children. Theſe empty phan- 
toms foſtered in them a childiſh terror, that laſted 
as long as their lives. e 

It is no longer any task to gueſs at the general ori- 
gine of metamorphoſes. Egypt is evidently the ſource 
of them. A man with a dog, wolf or lion's head; a 
woman, who, inſtead of feet, has a lizard or a 


fiſh's tail; a child with the body of a ſerpent, 


and other the like figures invented to ſupply the 
wants we have mentioned, being no longer under- 
ſtood, they imagined as many fables and miracu- 


lous changes as there were of theſe compound 
V „ figures. 
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figures. This reliſh for ſurprizing ſtories became 7% Tas 
univerſal in Phenicia, then in Greece and all the“ OR 
world over. The leaſt equivocation, hiſtorical facts oo 
abridged, ſhort and proverbial expreſſions, all in 
ſhort gave birth to ſome miraculous transformations. 
This would be the proper place to explain the 
whole ſeries of the metamorphoſes, and to recall them 
ſeverally to their peculiar originals. I even conceive 
how ſeveral of them might .be accounted for in a 
very plain manner. But it is enough for us to 
know how this odd als cams to take root in Greece 
and other places. The particular examination of 
theſe innumerable extravagances would become tire- 
ſome to my readers; and far from being willing to 
clog them with a new train of Phenician etymolo- 

__ gies, I am really very much afraid of having 
already tranſgreſſed bounds, though I was indif- | 
penſably obliged to follow this method. It is with 

ancient Janguages as with geometry 3 they muſt 
be made uſe of when there is neceſſity ; but it 
is ridiculous to treat of needleſs matters, merely for 
the ſake of making a ſhew of erudition and g geo- 
metrical learning. EN 


XXXVII. 
The genealogy 7 the god. 


THOUGH the Feyptians, by introducing 
great myſteries where there were none, have disfi- 
gured hiſtory and religion to ſuch a degree as gives 

room to look upon them as the moſt ridiculous and 

the ſillieſt of nations, yet we cannot deny them the 
glory of good regulations for polity and public or- 
der. Whatever was neceſſary, and muſt be done in 
common, was not left to the free-will of private 
perſons, but fixed to a certain time of the year, and 
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Vulcan 


infeck the air, they were conſumed by fire. 


called Obs (c) or Ops, mould or hoarineſs. . 


ſame works, ſales, cleanſings of furniture, houſes, and 
canals, were begun and hniſhed every where at the 


ſame time. 
We have already obſerved, that the traffick and 


payments for corn were made in the winter, The fair 


for all ſmiths and braziers wares were proclaimed 
at the ſame ſeaſon, and probably by publickly ex- 
poſing the figure of a Vulcan, which ſignified the 
tools to forward work*, and who was alſo called 
Acmon, that is, the brazier (a). 

In the beginning of the ſpring, or at the return 
of the firſt heats, which in Egypt come on in Fe- 


bruary, they cleanſed their goods, houſes and ſta- 


bles. They heaped up all the dung that might be 
only troubleſome and of no uſe to the Egyptian 


lands which the Nile ſufficiently improved. They 


Joined to this whatever happened to be rotten, 
as decayed corn, and any thing that was either 
changed or mouldy, And Jeſt thoſe heaps ſhould 
This 
general purification was proclaimed by an Iſis and 
a Horus, who had names agreeable to the work of 
the ſcaſon. The Horus was $ called Our (6) or Ou- 
rim, the fire, the fire-brands; and the Iſis was 
Theſe 
purifications which were tranſmitted from coaſt to 
soaſt, are ſtill in uſe all over Europe towards the 


05 a ) From a agam, a 


| pond, comes . 4 lo mon, 


and acmon Job 41 : 1he 
pond of braſs, the fn of cop- 


per; that is, kettles, great 
pans. They gave Vulcan the 


name of the tool of which he 
n the ſale. 

65% N our, whence the 
TL avins derived their word gusr 


{ 21 


or wer, the ſpring. They had 


alſo their Februa, that is, their 
general purifications in the 
month of February, which 
had its name from thence. 
(c) From WARN abaſh, pu- 
treſcere, mucidum fieri, comes 
WAN obs, mucor, putredo. 
NYND WAR ob /u pherudot, 
we rotten corn. Joel 1: 17. 


return 


; 
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return of the fair weather in F ebruary or March: 75 Tar- 
and the cuſtom of lighting fires in the evening on 2287 - 
certain days in the ſpring for that purpoſe appointed, 
is ſtill the amuſement of youth in a multitude of 
cities and villages, where they faithfully obſerve 
the old rubrick without knowing the reafon of it. 
Even in Egypt, where the ſolemn feaſts, falling 
back one day every fourth year, appeared in ſea- 
ſons to which they had no longer any relation, they 
forgot the motive of the inſtitution of the feaſt of 
the fire-brands, but were always faichful in the ob- 
ſervation of it. The city of Sais, where the abun- 
dance of oil rendered this feaſt more conſpicuous, 
made it their peculiar ſolemnity; and very likely 
it was on this account that the Minerva of Sais had 
an ow] by her ſide. In the evening the inhabitants 
of Sais began their great feaſt with an illumination. 
So ſoon as the neighbouring towns ſaw it, they 
lighted the like fires. Each did the fame one after 
another, and all Egypt took a part in the feaſt by 
a general illumination F. } 2 nr; 
The moon of February, beſides the viſitation of " angels 
houſes, proclaimed two other operations that were : 
of the utmoſt importance. One conſiſted in ſcour- 
ing the channels of the Nile, making ule of the 
time when the river is as low as it poſſibly can be, 
and as 1t were dried up, to clear out places full of 
mud, that the waters might re-enter within the 
banks of the river after the inundation. 
The ſecond and moſt important operation, that 
which made the chief ornament of the ſpring, and 
immediately preceded the harveſts, was the deciſion 
of law-ſuits, or the meeting of the judges. The 
Prieſts, during the year, appeared but ſeldom in 
public, except at the times of religious affairs. But 
they went out in the ſpring, chat is, in February, 
; and met to judge the differences of private perſons, 
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reſpective works. Thoſe judges being entertain'd 
at the public charge“ in their labyrinth, had no 


* Herodot. manner of ambition, nor any intereſt or intimacy, 
in Euterp. and judged the people with the utmoſt 1 integrity and 


1. 46. 


Juſtice. 


The ſcouring of the ditches and atals was pro- 


claimed in the aſſembly of the neomenia, by an 


compaſſed with the heads of animals. 
was on this occaſion called Rhæa. 
with his great beard denoted the aſſembly of the 
ancient men. 
hay- making and the e which immediately 


Iſis that was called Tite, or Tetis, and by an Ho- 
rus whoſe name was Titan, that IS, the mud, the 
_ Taking up of the earth (a). 


The aſſembly of the prieſts to judge the people 
was proclaimed by a Horus with a great beard, 


and a ſcythe in his hand. He was indifferently 


called Sudec, Keren, Chiun, and Cheunna, or Sa- 


terin; and by an Iſis with many breaſts, and in- 
This Iſis 
The Horus 


The ſcythe in his hand denoted 


followed the aſſize. They called this figure Su- 
dec (b), which means he juſt. Crone (c), that is, 


the glory, the dignity, the majeſty; or the crown, that 
is, the circle of the judges 3 Chiun or Cheunna (ad), 
which means e aſſembly of the prieſts; in ſhort, 


Soterim (e) or Setrum, which ſignifies the judges, 
or the execution of the judgments. As to the Iſis 
with many breaſts, and pn pa with ſeveral 


(a) 00 tit, canum, lutum. 


(6) M !/adic or ſudec, ju- 


fiitia, juſtus. 


(c f (eren, ſplendor. 


Tis the name the {cripture 


gives to the ſplendor or rays 


that proceeded from Moſes's 


face after his converſation with 


* Exod. 34: 29. 


(d) From 1 cohen, ſacer- 
dos, politiæ adminifter, comes 
131) keunnah, 1 Eſdr. 2: 62. 
and kiun, ſacerdotalis functio, 


| presbyteri zum, cœtus judicum. 


(e) M /oter, judex, ſote- 
rim, or ſotrim, fudices and 
principes. Joſhuah 1: 10, 
{cmetimes executors, ſatellites. 
heads 
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heads of animals, to proclaim the feaſts of the har- Je Tnz- 


veſts both of hay and corn, which were made in 
March and April, ſhe was called Rhea, which 
expreſſes the cream and the milk ſhe affords to men, 
as likewiſe the food of the whole year with which 
ſhe ſupplies all animals. This name very plainly 
ſignifies the nurſe(a); nor did any of the Iſis's or 
poſted ſigns better deſerve this appellation. After 
the deciſion of the law-ſuits of private perſons, and 
, while the people were buſy about cutting down and 
threſhing the corn, the judges continued to hold 
their ſelfions, to provide by general regulations 
for all the exigencies of the ſtate; and it was on 
account of their being aſſembled the reſt of the 
year till the riſing of the dog ſtar in June or July, 
that the characteriſtick of the judgments, viz. the 
old man armed with a ſcythe, remained in his 
place, till they ſaw a new Oſiris, a new Sun, that 
is, till the new year. We ſhall ſee the ſtrange 
fables to which this particular circumſtance gave 
bir. 
They by degrees loſt the meaning of theſe plain 
figures and names, that were in uſe at the feaſt 
in which the whole was become an invariable ce- 
remonial. The current or the running writing 
cauſed the ſenſe of them to be neglected: On the 
other hand, nothing contributed more to make it 
forgot, than the cuſtom of not reckoning exactly 
the ſacred year, and of always putting the begin- 
ning of it back: a whole day every fourth year fo 
that the feaſts and figures relating to the operations 
of the ſpring, being placed in autumn or winter, 
and ſo of the reſt, they no longer underſtood any 
thing of what this multitude of figures meant. 
All theſe figures being taken for men ) and women 


4 a) mm on, beten 3 roheah, paſeens, n nutrix. 
3 whoſe 
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whoſe apotheoſis was celebrated, the people aſſigned 


to them a genealogy agreeable to the order of their 
—.feaſts. Oſiris and Iſis, who began the year, were 


+ the two great deities that held the firſt rank, and 
from whom they made the ſecondary gods and 


goddeſſes already ſpoken of to deſcend. But from 


whom ſhall Oſiris and Iſis, that is, Jupiter and 
his wife, proceed? They, as well as their brothers 
Neptupe and Pluto, are the children of that vene- 
rable old man, who, of all the ſigns expoſed, was 


what appeared the longeſt towards the end of the 


year, and whoſe place Jupiter afterwards took. 
According to the primitive order, a new Oſiris 


and a new Ifis, or the poſted ſigns of the new 


year, appeared again in June or July. Accord- 
ing to the order of later times, all theſe figures, 


tis true, ſucceeded each other in the ſame manner, 
but in ſeaſons and months to which they had no 


longer any juſt relation. Thus Sudec, or Cronos, 


or Saturn, became father of Jupiter and Iſis. Sa- 
turn, Rhea, Tetis and Titan were their forefathers. 
The Titans were looked upon as the children of 
Ur, or Urane, and of Ops. Several genealogiſts 


go no further. Others, as Diodorus, make Urane 


and Ops the children of Acmon. The Egypti- 


ans, m their genealogy, go back even to Vulcan. 
Now Acmon, the brazier, and Vulcan, are but 


one and the ſame thing. 


Thus all theſe great perſonages that have peo- 
pled the heaven, whom every country flattered 
themſclves with having for their inhabitants, to 
whom poets have attributed tragical adventures, 
and all the accidents of humanity; theſe great 
conquerors, the hiſtories of whom our learned men 
are inceſſantly fitting, even fo far as to penetrate into 


the political concerns that prompted them to act, 


prove at laſt to be, as well : as Cancer, Capricorn, 
= dhe 
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the balance, or the ſphinx, mere inſigns or public De Tu- 
marks and figures poſted up to direct the people, and ov. 
8 the feaſts and publick works all the — e 
roun 


Nenn 
Saturn. 


AGAIN I find a proof of the ſame truth in 
the obſervations which the fable of Saturn naturally 
offers to my mind. 

Inſtead of painting him with a ſcythe, to ſignify 
that the ſeſſions of the judges are to be held in the 
time of harveſt and hay-making, we ſometimes 
find him repreſented with eyes (a) before and be- 
| hind, ſome of which are awake and the others 
aſleep; and with four wings, two of which are 
ſpread and two cloſed ; which marked out the pe- 
netration and continuance of the work of the judges, 
who relieved each other by ſucceſſion night and 
day, to diſpatch the affairs of the people and thoſe 
of the ſtate, without making any one to linger 
under prejudicial and deſtructive delays (b). 

A new 


(a) Sanchoniathon in NW 
prep. Evangel. | 
(5) It is obſervable, that 


this magnificent figure adorned 


with ſeveral wings, and covered 
all over with eyes, 1s the che- 
rub of the Hebrews. It was 


the moſt natural emblem and 
expreſſion of piety or of reli- 


gion: nothing was fitter to 
repreſent worſhipping intelli- 


gences, or to expreſs their vi- 
P 


gilance and the ſwiftneſs of 
their miniſtry. 


rent every where: 
for this reaſon that St. Paul 


But how! 


have then the Hebrews bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians this 
part of their ceremonial? Not 
at all; they had it from the 
ancient writing that was cur-⸗ 
and it is 


gives this exterior part of the 
worſhip the name of Flementa 
mundi. "Theſe were the inſiruc- 
tions given formerly to man- 
kind, They might very well 
ſerve till the coming of the 


maſter who {peal:s'to the heart 


els. | 
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e Por- A new proof of Saturn's being a Judge, or the 
He av ſymbol « Juſtice, whoſe penetration nothing can 
nal; "eſcape, is that the poets, and above all Homer, 
moſt commonly calls him the penetrating, the ſa- 
gacious, the ſubtil, the quick-ſighted (a) Saturn. 
It was again becauſe Saturn in its original ſignified 
the execution of the judgments, or the puniſhment of 
criminals, that they uſually {aid Saturn carried 
away fome-body, and demanded his victim every 
| Barbarous year. Thence came the opinion they had, that 
eres Saturn would be worſhipped by the effuſion of 
pit. human blood, and the barbarous cuſtom which 
every where f read, making its way from Pheni- 
cia into Afric, and thence throughout Europe. 
The ori- It was becauſe Saturn or Chrone had a neceſſary 
gine of relation to the perfect equity of the judgments, that 
kad goidenygere paſſed without any reſpect of perſons, by a 
a ſet of diſintereſted judges having no affinity with 
the reſt of mankind, that Saturn was ſaid to have 
reigned with perfect gentleneſs and integrity. They 
faid farther, that a perpetual ſpring reigned in his 
time, becauſe the ſeſſions of the judges were anci- 
ently inſeparable from the fineſt month of the year: 
Such is conſtantly the month of February in Egypt. 
All travellers mention the charms of this month, 
during which Egypt is, from one end to the other, 
a large carpet enamelled with flowers. The cu- 
{tom of reckoning 365 days for the year, without 
intercalating one day at four years end, by degrees 
pid all the — and made people forget 


itſelf. Theſe figures and in- count it is that the foregoing 
ſtructions regulated the exte- inſtructions, the cherubim, the 
rior, and afforded advices, but ark, and the whole outſide of 
they corrected not the ground the Tudaic religion, are called 
of a corrupt will. This work vain and impotent leſſons, 
was reſerved for the grace of wacua = egena elementa. 

our Saviour, and on this ac- (a) Kporo5 & ſuhα,ν 


that 


- 


in the place where executions of criminals are made. 
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that the figures there expoſed related to the circum- 75 Tu E- 
ſtances of the ſeaſon. ee 
In imitation of this uſage, juſtice was anciently 
adminiſtered in Europe in the fineſt of our months, 
viz, in May. We ſtill find in a multitude of pla- 
ces remains of this cuſtom, in the practice obſerved | 
by the farmers of the duties and receipts of lords, | -— 
of ſetting up branches with their leaves on, or a | 
green arbor before the chief or manor-houſe, and 


This practice is looked upon, and in reality is an 

| acknowledgment of the lord's right of juriſdic- 
tion. But all this preparation is grounded on the 
circumſtance of the ſeaſon in which juſtice was ad- 
miniſtered. in remoteſt antiquity ; it was in the 
fineſt of all our months. The above-mentioned 
green arbor is ſtill called the May, and the terms 
of magiſtrate and majeſty ſeem to be borrowed 
from the name of the month in which theſe vene- 
rable aſſemblies were held in Europe (a). 

It was on account of Saturn's 8 the ſymbol The bonds 
of the prieſts who left their retreat only in the ſpring, of Satin. 
that the ſtatue of Saturn was tied up during the year, 
and his bonds taken off at the approach of the 
feaſt *. This was celebrated at Rome in Decem- Apollo 
ber, becauſe the beginning of the year, which this ob of 

feaſt was to precede according to ancient uſage, g,,.. 
had been fixed by the Romans to the firſt of Ja- / 8. 


We again find a ſenſible token of the W 
Saturn had to the judicial functions of the ſacerdo- 
tal order, in the diſpoſal of the publick treaſure 
and che archives in the temple of Saturn (Y). This 


| a) This month has re- rays of the fawn, diſtant 30 deg. 
ceived its name from the Pleias and paſling under Gemini. 
anciently called Maia, which > ) Feſtus, & Lil. Greg. 
then diſingaged itſelf from the Girald. Syntagm. 4. 


Was 
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The Pox · was an imitation of the method of the Egyptians, 
He ven, Who anciently put the publick treaſure and the re- 
att” cords of the genealogies of families in the tower or 
labyrinth under the cuſtody of the prieſts. 
As we now very probably know the true Saturn, 
let us reſume his attributes and names, in order to 
view the ſtrange fables to which they have given 
birth for want of being underſtood. _ 
So ſoon as Oſiris and Saturn were made living 
perſonages, and the one was looked upon as the 
| ſon of the other, becauſe he followed him immedi- 
ately, all became matter of romance. The bonds 
that were the mark of the ſedentary and retired 
life of the judges, were taken for an effect of Jupi- 
ter*s violence, who had impriſoned his father, and 
made himſelf maſter of the univerſal empire. Nor 
did they forget to interpret the uſe of the ſcythe 
agreeably to the Jealous and uneaſy views of the 
uſurper. 
The ſame ſcythe gave birth among he eaſtern 
nations to a more reaſonable conjecture. Hearing 
Saturn mentioned as the father of the three chil. 
dren who had divided the world among themſelves, 
they imagined they had again found in him the fa- 
ther of the three children who repeopled the earth, 
even Shem, Cham, and Japhet. They remembered, 
that it was to the care of this patriarch mankind 
was indebted for the reſtoration of agriculture, and 
of the uſe of wine. They turned his ſcythe ſome- 
times into a fickle, to teach men how to harveſt; 
ſometimes into a hooked knife, to teach them how 
The ori- to prune the vine. Neither the holy ſcripture, 
pou Th therefore, nor hiſtory have been matter for or the 
ſtrokes Occaſion of fables. But idolatry and fables being 
which are once on foot, the people who itill retained con- 
found in fuſed ideas of ſome ancient truths, applied them 
fables. to ſuch fables as ſeemed to have any relation there- 
| to. 
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to. Thus truth and falſhood were blended toge- The Tu r- 


ther, and thus it is that we may in fables again find v. 
ſome footſteps of hiſtory, or even ſuch teſtimonies 

as every-where aſcertain the origine of the world 

and of all nations, ſuch as we have it related by 
Moſes. 

Some nations of Syri ia, among whom Abraham Saturn 
had left a vaſt reputation for probity and juſtice, miſtaken 
and who were not ignorant of the readineſs he once —— 
ſhewed to ſacrifice his own ſon, imagined they ſaw 
in the name of Sydec (the juſt) and in the offering Euſeb. 
of a human victim every year made to Saturn, the © Fang 
| footſteps of the hiſtory of Abraham. But Philo®*; : 
and ſome other learned men have acknowledged, * liens 


that the cuſtom of ſacrificing human victims was Abcadus 


prior to Abraham: and they were of opinion, that,“ 284. 
as God had deigned to condeſcend and accommo- 
date himſelf to the diſpoſitions and education of 
Abraham, when making an alliance with him he 
had vouchſafed ſenſibly to paſs between the pieces 
of the divided victims, humanly to comply with 
the ordinary ſet form of alliances; he had likewiſe 
_ conformed to the general notions and popular ex- 
amples, when trying the faith of this excellent man, 
he asked him whether he was as ready to facrifice 
his beloved ſon to him, as the neighbouring na- 
tions were to facrifice their deareſt children to their 
gods Moloch and Saturn (a). : 
There are already many ſtrange applications, to 
which the 1gnorance of the ſenſe of this ſymbol 
hath given riſe. But we are to expect many other 
_extravagances. For inſtance, to intimate that the 
aſſembly of the judges and the harveſt made the 


a) We here do but touch relations God had put between 

upon the outſide and ſuperticies Iſaac and the beloved Son, 
of this great myſtery ; it not who lives after having been 
being a place to mention the ſacrificed. 


þ conclu- 


r — 
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concluſion of the year, and that there were no lon- 


ger any feaſts or proclamations till the beginning 
of the year enſuing, they ſometimes put upon the 


il. Greg. arm of Saturn a ferpent biting his own tail“; 


Girald. 


ibid. 


ſometimes they painted an old man that ſeems to 
bite off the head of his ſon (a); ſometimes they 


Martian. ſaid that Saturn of an old man became a child . 


& Girald. 


hid. 


This laſt circumſtance reduces the whole to a very 
plain and ſenſible truth, and is the unravelling of 
all the figures. The year grew old, and then 
was renewed. There was no manner of myſtery 
in this. But thoſe who loved ſingularity ſaid upon 
ſeeing them, that Saturn took delight in devour- 


ing children, even his own ſons. The word hab- 


ben, which ſignified a child or a ſon, being but 
little different from haeben, a ſtone, they ran from 
one extravagance into another, and faid that Sa- 


turn munched ſtones, and that Rhea being obliged 


to give him all ſhe brought forth, had ſaved Ju- 


piter by ſwathing up a ſtone, which Saturn had 
deyoured inſtead of his ſon. From this ridiculous 


playing upon words again proceeds the fable which 


accounts for the hardheartedneſs of the men that 


cover the earth, by making them all proceed not 
indeed from the children of the man and woman 


who had eſcaped the flood, but from the ſtones 


- which they both threw behind them. 


In fine, there is no better proof that people 
were perfectly ignorant of the ſenſe of the figures 
miſtaken for deified perſonages, than the new-fan- 


grled notion which the Greeks framed to themſelves 
of Saturn when be was brought into their country. 


Saturn 
miſtaken 
55 for Time. 


The name of Chrone || under which he was known 
to them, very plainly ſignified the majeſty of the 
Judicial aſſemblies, the crown or circle of the 


(a) See Saturn, in Antiq. explained. 3 
PT - Judges, 
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1 
judges. But not knowing what this figure and its Te TI E= 
intention were, and finding a relation of ſound be- nz. 


tween the name of Crone and that of Chronos (a), 
which among them ſignified line, they interpreted 
the whole ſymbol in that ſenſe. The age of the 
figure ſquared with this incomparably well. But 
what were they to do with the ſcythe he carries in 
his hand? Why, he ſhall uſe it to cut down every 
thing. Above all, the ſtones which they made 
him to devour in Syria, ſeemed to diſtinguiſh him 
perfectly well. Time conſumes every thing, and 
preys upon the very ſtones. Thus the father of 
the gods, Moab, the inventor of huſbandry, Abraham, 
a judge of an incorruptible equity, a king addicted 
to gentleneſs, a devourer of little children, and time, 
whether they wou'd or not, were all re- united in 
the perſon of our Saturn. It is plain enough, that 
theſe extravagances were never deliberately hatched 
ahd we ealily gueſs how a very ingenious figure 
that ſerved to proclaim and cauſe juſtice to be 
reſpected, being no longer underſtood, though con- 
ſtantly expoſed at certain feaſts, was taken in ones 
ſenſe by ſome, and in another by others, and how 
all theſe interpretations being afterwards drawn to- 
gether, have formed a horrid mixture of ideas, void 
of all ſenſe and coherency. 


XXXIX. 


The origine of the ſucr ed ani melo and of 
metano'þ 20s. 


T HE very great facility whetewith the rude 
people may have miſtaken a man, a woman, a 
child, an old man, for the things themſelves which 


(a) Kpeyès and Kyoriwr, Saturn, Xeor3s, time. 
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theſe figures repreſented to the eye, and have called 


them the king Ofiris or the god Ammon, the queen 
or the lady, and the beloved ſon or the legiſlator 
of Egypt, is not the only thing perſuades me that 
we muſt not derive the origine of idolatry from any 
other ſource than the abuſe which has been made 
ct the Egyptian writing. I have been moſt par- 


_ ticularly affected by the ſenſible connection which 
is between this firſt miſtake and all the other ſingu- 


larities of the Egyptian people. Their monſtrous 


opinions and ſtrange practices are but a plain con- 


ſequence of the wrong interpretation they made of 


* Ofrris, 
the ſun. 


their ancient writing, 

They every day ſaid (and this was the ancient 
dialect of Aſtronomy, and perfectly agreeable to 
the characters of the ſacred writing) that the go- 


vernor * of the earth had left the ram, to enter 


into the bull, that he would afterwards paſs into 


the kids, the crab, the lion, and ſo of the other 


ſigns of the zodiack. Taking hiſtorically that per- 


fon for their father, they likewiſe took hiſtorically 
what was ſaid of him, and they imagined, that 
all theſe different names were given to the ſtars 
under which the ſun paſſed, to preſerve the memory 
of ſo many important events, which had happened 
to their governor, before he was admitted into the 


ſun. His ſoul, they ſaid, when it went out of his 


body, firſt entered into a ram, then into a bull, 


a goat, and thus paſſed from one animal into an- 
other, till he had taken poſſeſſion of the ſun where 
he now reigns, and from whence he caſts gracious 


eyes on Egypt. 

The ſame was ſaid of Iſis. As they often put 

on her ſhoulders the head of the dog: ſtar or of a 

hawk, (this you know the reaſon of) and her head 

Was frequently adorned with the horns of a heifer, 

or with a ſiſtrum ſurmounted: by the figure of a 
= 3 5 ſhe- 


of he HEAVEN. 


ſhe· cat; and as a creſcent was moſt commonly put De Tu- 
over her head, (a ſtill plainer ſign of the neomenia) “nn. 


they thence took occaſion to ſay, that after having 
dwelt in the body of a bitch, a ſhe-cat, a heifer, 
and other animals, Iſis had at leaſt taken her place 
in the moon. Thus the people made her the queen 


of heaven, the diſpenſer of the months, the ſeaſons, 
and the feaſts. 


This abſurd opinion became as common as the The be. 
language and the figures which had been the occa- ere of 
ſion of it. The tranſmigration of the ſouls of Ofi-, 


ris and Iſis into ſach or ſuch animals before their c 


arrival at the ſtars, was believed among the peo- 


le, and looked upon as a very ſerious hiſtory, 
t became the model of the common belief con- 
cerning the ſtate of ſouls after death. No one in 
Egypt any longer doubted, but the foul of a 
man, at its leaving his body, tranſmigrated into 
that of another man or of a beaſt, from this into 
another, then into a third, thus continuing by a 
long circulation of penance to expiate the evil it 
might have committed: after which, being pu- 
rified and delivered of its corrupt deſires, it paſſed 
at length into the ſtar or planet aſſigned for its ha- 
bitation. 5 e 

Nothing more convenient or more ingenious than 


the aſtronomical language, which immediately cha- 


racteriſed each ſeaſon and the works peculiar to it, 


by making the governor of the earth * to enter into The ſun. 


the twelve houſes called the ram, the bull, the lion, 
the balance, &c. all names which had a juſt relation 
to what ſucceſſively paſſed upon the earth in the 


| Courſe of a whole year. Nothing ſo groſs, on the 
contrary, or fo pitiful as the hiſtorical ſenſe which 


the people afterwards annexed to this language; an 
ſuch is evidently the origine of the ridiculous doc- 


trine of the tranſmigration of fouls, which Pytha- 
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Theſe ſillineſſes ſet off with the pompous ſounding 
words of Pericycloſis (a), Palingeneſia (b), and Me- 
tempſychoſis (c), quickly made their fortune among 


philoſophers. Such is ſtill the the tenet of the In- 


dian doctors; and we know more than one learned 
perſon who among ourſe]ves always mention the 
metempſychoſis with reſpect. 


XI. 


The animals honoured with religious worſhip. 


THE natural conſequence of this opinion was 
to ſpare the blood of animals, though God placed 
them near us only to ſerve and ſupply us with food. 
*Tis true, they found good reaſons for not depriv- 


ing the people of the ox-fleſh, which affords per- 


fect and abundant n e There was, in- 
deed, a ſort of tacit agreement among the provinces, 
one to make uſe of the fleſh of ſheep, the other 
the fleſh of kids, that they might not be intirely 
deprived of a profitable commerce and of too many 
helps at once. But the Egyptian prieſts commonly 


forbore eating the fleſh of any beaſt whatever; and 
generally all "the animals of which the ſtars bear 


the names, were looked upon with veneration by 
the Egyvprians, as having been the firſt retreats of 
their gods, and as being very poſſibly appointed for 


that of their dead parents. People afterwards never 


looked without a religious awe upon thoſe in which 
they knew Ofiris and Iſis had reſided, ſuch as the 


ram, the bull, the heifer, the goat, and the lion. 


The ancient cuſtom they practiſed of carrying cere- 


(a) Turn, circait. - (c) The paſſing of the ſoul 
(6) Renewal. from one body into another. 


monially 


«. 


1 


S 
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monially at the feaſts of certain ſeaſons, the animal The Tue- 
' whoſe name the houſe into which the ſun entered ex. 

went by, diſpoſed the people of certain provinces 
to honour particularly the animal carried at the 
feaſt that concurred with the concluſion of their 
| harveſt. Thus the ram became the beloved ani- 
mal of the inhabitants of Thebes, whoſe harveſt 
ended about the time of the entering of the ſun 
into aries. The ox and the cow became the favou- 
rite animals of the inhabitants of Memphis, whote 


| harveſt was over at the entrance of the ſun into 


| taurus, Thoſe of Mendes who lived near the ſea, 
and whoſe harveſt came later, that is, about the 
entering of the ſun into the kids, had, according to 
Herodotus * „a ſpecial veneration for kids. Men“ I Fa- 
at laſt carried the extravagance ſo far as to keep in*7?- aum. 
| honourable place, and to treat with reverence, the“ 
very ram, bull, or goat that had made a part of the 
' ceremonial. I am not certain whether the ram of 
the feaſt was eſpecially preſerved in the country of 
| Thebes. The monuments now extant of the remoteſt 
part of Egypt towards Ethiopia are more rare and 
| obſcure than the reſt. But they reverenced an ox 
at Memphis, and a goat at Mendes. They were 
looked upon as gods. Whence can they have ac- 


quired fo much honour? So many ſymbols are 
already ſucceſſively become ſo many gods, that 


' whenever we ſee for the future ſome new deity 


hatched, we may confidently affirm, that it was 
originally nothing but parts of the ſymbolic cere- 
monial. The ox and goat of Mendes had conſe- 
quently made part of the ancient ceremonies before 
they became the objects of religious worſhip 3 and 
of this we have a proof that is matter of fact, viz. 
in the living dog, they cauſed to march before the 
mp of Iſis on the great day of her feaſt. The 
dog-ſtar which opened the year had given birth to 
R 3 this 
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peculiar object of the worſhip of an Egyptian pro- 
*vince, and was beſides an animal reverenced and 
ſacred from one end of Egypt to the other (a). 

If the figure of the ox and cow has of all the 
ſymbols been what was moſt to the liking of the 
nations, it is becauſe it was the animal which ap- 
peared at the feaſt of the harveſt in the moſt di- 


ſtinguiſhed part of Egypt, even at Memphis. The 


notion of fertility became inſeparable from the ſight 
of the ox. They gave the Nile an ox-head, to in- 
timate that it was the father of the Egyptian har- 
veſts z and the ſame reaſon made them paint under 
the ſame form the other rivers, which, without 


overflowing like the Nile, yet fertilize the lands 


through which ey. pals (9). 


XII. 
The origine of Apis and Mnevis. 
CHANCE having produced a calf at tow | 


phis which had ſome ſpots nearly in the figure of a 


circle or a creſcent, ({ymbols ſo much reverenced 


among them) this ſingularity, which was in itſelf 


nothing, and deſerved no greater attention than 
thoſe white ſpots which we ſee on the forehead of 
horſes and in other places, was miſtaken by them 


for the characteriſtick of Oſiris and Iſis ſtamped 


upon the animal which their gods had an affection 


for. Some extravagant perſon took it into his head 


and perſuaded others, that this was an apparition 
of the governor, a viſit which the protector of 
Egypt deigned to make them, This miraculous 


(a) Ogi tota canem wenerantur. Jv. Satyr. 15. 


calf, 
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| calf, after having ſerved preferably to any other at 7he Tu- 
the ordinary ceremonial, was lodged in the fineſt r 
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place in Memphis. All his motions were judged 
prophetical, and the people flocked to him with 
their offerings, He received the great name of 
Apis, which means the mighty (a) the powerful God. 
They took great care after his death to replace 
him with another that had nearly the ſame ſpots. 
When the marks deſired were not neat and exact, 
they were improved with a pencil, They even 
ſcaſonably and after a certain time prevented the 
indecency of his death, by leading him in ceremony 
to a place where they drowned, and then interred 
him very devoutly. This melancholy ceremony 
was intermixed with torrents of tears, and was em- 
Phatically called Sarapis, or the retreat of Apis (%), 
a name which was afterwards given to Pluto the 
infernal Oſiris. After the burial of Apis, his ſuc- 


(a) This is another inſtance 


of the affinity that was between 
the language of the Egyptians 
and that of their neighbours. 
Apis 15 the ſame name as Abir, 
pronounced the Egyptian way. 


This we know from the teſti- 


mony of the prophet Jeremiah, 


c. 46: 15. who banters the 


Egyptians, aſking them what 


is become of their Apis, in 


Hebrew their Abi, DDO y 
Va maddouaz niſtapb abi- 
reca: guare ablatus eſt abir 
tuus? Which the Septuagint 
have tranſlated by d Ax 5, 0 


bor, witalus, and afterwards 


explained by 9 enact/cs os 
Stati iquyey dm os 6 An“,ů 
6 Uh &, 0 Hs os; What 
is become of your Apis, your 


ceſſor (c) was ſought for. Thus was this ſtrange 


. devotion 
powerful ox, your favourite 
god ? Fo 

( WD far, recedere; VAN. 
D /ar abir, receſſit Apis. Vid. 


Judic. 16: 20. 


(e) Bos Apis in fepto quodam 
alitur 0 * 55+ pro deo habetrr : | 


albus frontem & quaſdam par- 


Vas cor po is partes, cætera vero 
niger: guibus figns judicant qui 


fit ad ſucceſſionem idoneus, alio 


defuncto. Ante id ſeptum, Qc. 


Strab. Geogr. I. 17. Mr. De 


Maillet in his deſcription of 
Egypt, letter 7. thought that 
Strabo meant here, that after 
the death of the reigning king, 
the prieſts knew from the va- 
riety of the colours of Apis, 
who ſhould be the kirg's ſuc- 
ceſſor, and that they had 
R 4 thereby 
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A powerful motive con- 


tributed greatly to it, viz. it was lucrative. 
The inhabitants of Heliopolis, who made a ſepa- 


The ori- rate dynaſty, or a kingdom different from that of 
ine of Memphis, thought themſelves too much in the fa- 


[nevis. 


dd x 


Apr. . 


104. 


to partake of his viſits or thoſe of his ſon. 


of Memphis. 
vis, which is the ſame thing as Menes the migbty, 


ſtrated themſclves before the ram. 


vour of the ſun whoſe name their capital bore, not 
They 


therefore ſoon had the ſacred ox as well as thoſe 
They called him Menavis or Mne- 


or the ſame with menophis *: and in chuſing this 


magnificent name for him, they ſuppoſed other 
qualities and other functions in him no leſs capable 


of drawing crowds of people thither. 
From the moment Egypt forgot and loſt ſight 
of the only adorable being, and of the ein 


worſhip he requires, to honour a vile animal that 


eats the graſs of the field (a), all the animals which 
frequently appeared in the hieroglyphick figures, 
ſhared that reverence. Egypt and Libya pro- 
The worſhip 


of the bull became univerſal. The kids, who gave 


name to the third ſign (5) of the zodiack, had a 
temple at Mendes and in many other places. The 


lion, the wild goat, the fiſhes (c), the wolf, all 


names of different conſtellations, the ſerpent ſo 
commonly ſeen in their writing and ceremonies, the 


thereby found the means to 


make themſelves maſters of 


the ſucceſſion of the crown. 


But the ſucceſſor of the king 


viſibly is not mentioned in this 
paſſage : it is only the ſucceſſor 
to be given to the ox Apis 


drowned with ceremony or 
dying a natural death. The 
Choice of that calf was decided 


by his ſpots. 


(a) Mutaverunt ¶ Deum) 
gloriam ſuam in ſimilitudinem 
etui comedentis fænum. Pſal. 


100: 20. 
(86) See the Sphere of the 


Barbarians in n Hyde, de relg. 
Perſ. 


) Herodot. in Euterp. & 
Plutarch. de Ii 1 Oftr. 


hippo- 
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hippopotamus and the crocodile, though they were 7e Tux- 
odious ſymbols, fit only to inſpire dread, yet found or. 
each their worſnippers apart: even whole provinces 

were devoted to them; and had theſe animals been 

more tractable, they had made as great a fortune 

as the ram, the calf, and the goat, all deities natu- 

rally very eaſy of acceſs. 

It will not be improper here to obſerye, that it The wor- 
was alſo a ſymbolical figure made uſe of in one i. of che 
of the provinces of lower Egypt, to expreſs the 
year or the ſucceſſion of the twelve celeſtial ſigns; 

which being no longer underſtood, gave birth to 
the peculiar worſhip paid to the wolf, and cauſed 3 5 
the name of this animal to be given to the city of , =: 
Lycopolis, then to Lycia, to the Lycæum and ſe- 
veral other places of Greece, eſpecially in Arcadia. 
Every body knows that the wolves are uſed to file 
off when they become a troop. It has even been 
made a proverb, and it is a common obſervation 
among naturaliſts, that the wolves, when they croſs 
a river, follow one another directly in a line, the 


| ſecond holding the tail of the firſt in his mouth, 
the third that of the ſecond, and fo of the reſt. * 
This figure was choſen to Genify the year, becauſe 1 
it is compoſed of twelve months following one an- (HY 
other without interruption. Which is fo very true, mM 
$S that the Grecks called the year Lycabas, that is, Th 
ihe march of the wol ves. | = 
The Profi of the worſhi 4055 fo theſe frange 11 
eities. 4 
1 
Ai na; ts. he denied. Gan will ir char the tt 
fight of all theſe ſymbolical animals, whoſe ſignifi- 4 
cation was no longer known, together with the 1 
conſtant if 
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tered the ram, the bull, and the other animals of the 
—— Zodiack, poſſibly have raiſed ſome ridiculous no- 
tions in the minds of the people, and given birth 


to many extravagant ſtories. But is it to be con- 
ceived, that the Egyptians have been ſo void of 


common ſenſe, as to worſhip the animals themſelves 
whoſe figures had formerly ſerved them as letters 
or inſtructive ſigns; ſo far as to adore the plants 
whoſe foliages were added to the figures of the 


animals, to vary the meaning of them, and mark 


out the ſeveral ſeaſons ? 
I ſhall not here enumerate the paſſages of Lucan, 


of Silius Italicus, of Statius, Juvenal and a crowd 


of other authorities of profane authors, who ridi- 


cule the puerility of the Egyptians for proſtrating 


themſelves before a goat, or for paying worſhip to 


an onion. But I ſhall confine myſelf to two or three 


_ paſſages of the holy ſcripture, the clearing whereot 
may be of conſequence to my reader, at the ſame 


time that they teſtify the oddneſs of a worſhip 
which one would think no man could have been 
guilty of. 


Neither the art of carving or that of caſting 


figures in moulds were generally interdicted amon 


the Hebrews, ſince the bottom of the tabernacle 
and the cover of the ark that incloſed the law, were 


adorned with many winged figures, which were as 


many repreſentations of the celeſtial intelligences, 


or ſymbols of the worſhip and obedience due to the 


Supreme Being. Theſe figures were not, as cer- 
tain learned men imagined, an imitation of the 


Egyptian deities, ſince Moſes every where ſtyles 
their animals and ſculptures abominations. But 


it was an innocent and judicious uſe of the ancient 
ſymbolical writing: It was an inſtruction and a 
language addreſſcd to the eyes. Theſe figures, 

ED far 
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far from being a copy of what Egypt adored, in- The Tu- 
vited men to the worſhip of the inviſible being, Onur. 
and offered to the mind a model of the moſt pro- 
found humiliation, and of the readieſt obedience. 
The caſe wherein ſculpture was forbidden to the 
Hebrews is that in which the figure might become 
an occaſion of falling, and lead the people into 
idolatry, 

Why then was the ſea of braſs, or the large veſ- 
ſel that ſerved in the court of the temple of Salo- 
mon to waſh the feet and hands of the miniſters 
before they ſacrificed, ſupported upon the rumps 
of ſeveral oxen made alſo of braſs ? If the bull had 
been the deareſt object of popular worſhip, ſurely 

_ theſe figures might become an occaſion of ſcandal 
to Iſrael. 

The bull, no doubt, was the object of the devo- 
tion a-la- mode: : but making it ſerve for a ſupport 
of the veſſel in which the miniſters of the living 

_ God waſhed themſelves, was debaſing to the moſt 

abject of uſes the animal adored among the neigh- 
bouring nations. And on the contrary, Jeroboam, 
the irreconcileable enemy of Salomon, tried to 
improve the inclinations of the people for this ani- 
mal, when on his return from Egypt he attempted 
to divert the Iſraelites from going to Jeruſalem, 
and to ingage them to Dan and Bethel, by ſet- 

ting up of the golden calves he placed there. In 
ſhort, whence can the worſhip which the Hebrews 
paid to a golden calf in the deſart have proceeded, 
if not from the lively impreſſion which the pomp 
of the feaſts of Apis and Mnevis had made upon 

their minds from their infancy, when they were in 
the land of Goſlen next to Heliopolis and Mem- 
pas? - 

That the ram and the goat, the an and the 

kid, have been adored in Egypt as well as the bull, 
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we find another proof of in Moſes's refuſal to make 
uſe of the permiiſion given him by Pharaoh, of 
'celebrating the feaſt of the Lord without going out 
of Egypt ; without repairing to ſome mountain to 
ſolemnize their feaſts as ſeveral nations did, or to 
ſome deſart remote from all habitation, The 
Egyptians, ſaid he to the King, would ſtone us, 
ſhould they ſee us immolate what they adore *, 

But this proof is ſtill more ſenſible in the cere- 
monies of the paſſover. The immolation of the 


paaſchal lamb and all the ſacrifices of the law, have, 


tis true, important relation to a more excellent 
victim. They are chiefly deſign'd for ever to be 
inſtructions to thoſe who have received the reality 
of which the law of Moſes was but the ſhadow. 
But this ceremony had at that time a ſenſible and 


immediate relation to the then wants of the He- 


brew people, and to the circumſtances it was then 

As we have already obſerved, it was the cuſtom 
of the Egyptians to carry at the feaſts of each new 
month the ſymbols proper to it, and eſpecially the 
animal relating to the ſign into which the ſun en- 
tered, They celebrated with an extraordinary pomp 
the return of the vernal equinox (a), and the en- 


trance of the ſun into the firſt ſign, which is the 
ram. They made the preparatives of the feaſt be- 


fore the full moon next the equinox ; and on the 


_ fourteenth day of that moon, all Egypt was in joy: 


every body put foliages or boughs, and ſome marks 


of the feaſt over his door: they crowned the ram 


(a) EoprdZew pert Thy 7. Erat dies ( Paſchatis ) ifte 


 Enpipijy wonuverav. Plutarch de quo ſol ingreſſus eſt primum ſig- 


Zid. & Ofir. Which is con- num arietis; eratque dies ill. 


frmed by the author of the ſolemnis ac celeberrimus apud 


Chronique Orientale, tranſlated Agyptios. 
by Abrahamus Echellenſis, pag. 


0 with 
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with flowers : they carried about in triumph the The Tux - | 
animal fit for that feaſt, and which was become nf. 
the object of the adoration and reſpect of nations. 

The Hebrews on the other hand were ordered 
at the time of their departure, and every year at 
the return of the equinox for ever, to take into 
each family a young ram, or a lamb of a year 

old; to have it ready by the tenth of the moon 
next to the equinox, to kill it on the fourteenth ; 
to be contented with a young kid for want of a 
ram, both animals being worſhipped by the Egyp- 
tians 3 to perſiſt to the fourteenth in an intention 
of killing what they had ſeen adored ; to roaſt it 
in preſence of the family; to eat in common the 
fleſh of this animal on the very evening of the 
fourteenth, which was the day on which the ram 
was crowned with flowers and honoured by the 
Egyptians; not to lay by any part of it for the 
next day; and above all to eat the head as well 
as the body, in order thereby to reverſe the Egyp- 
tian practice. An eye-witneſs of their ancient * Herodot. 
cuſtoms informed us that the Egyptians never eat“ — 
the head of any animal; but curſed and conſecrated 
it to miſchievous deities, and kept it to ſell the 
next day at the market to foreigners, or to throw 
it into the river for want of chapmen. 

Another circumſtance which ſeems ſingular in 
the regulations of the Jewiſh paſſover, is the pro- 
hibition of boiling the fleſh of the lamb, and of 
eating any part of it raw. What concern could 
the religion of the Hebrews have in roaſting rather 

than boiling the victim, and what need had they 
to be forbidden to eat raw fleſh, which man has a 

natural abhorrence to? Here we may judge of 
the Egyptian practice from that of the Athenians, 
who were one of their colonies. When they facri- 
iced to Horus, or to the Hours, that is, to the 
— 
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ever parting with the Egyptian practices. 


the ritual of this 1dolatrous act was 7o boil the 12 0 
not to roaſt ii. They retained at Athens the Egyp- 


tian rite in the worſhip of theſe Gods evidently of 


Egyptian original ; and the Hebrews were ordered 
to do the reverſe, merely that they might not have 


any ſhare in the actions and cuſtoms of idolatry. 


The prohibition of eating any part of the lamb, 


for inſtance the inteſtines, without having dreſſed 


the whole, was grounded on the extravagant cuſtom 


by which they thought they honoured Bacchus, in 


eating the fleſh, and above all the intrails of kids 


and of the other victims, without dreſſing them (). 
T have already mentioned the original of theſe fran- 
tick practices. 


The laſt ceremony preſcribed to the Hebrews 
in the immolation of the Paſchal Lamb, was to 


| ſmear the upper part of their doors with his blood, 


while the Egyptians adorned theirs with foliages 


and figures agreeable to the ſolemnity of the ram. 


This then, upon all accounts, was publickly and for 
It was 
renouncing in a folemn manner idolatry, and the 
worſhip of all theſe pretended celeſtial powers, 
who had poſſibly ſeduced them by the ſplendor of 
their feaſts. It was coming again to the worſhip 
of one only God, the creator, mover and preſerver 


(a) Ar * Tits pls 


| SE % en bf , N Egg 


T2 pid. Athenci, lib. 14. 4 20. 

(b) Aic in Oręiis Bacchi) 
inter ebrias puellas A winolentos 
ſenes, cum ſcelerum pompa pre- 


cederet, alter nigro amictu teter, 


alter oftenſo angue terribi lis, al- 
ter cruentus ore, dum viva pe- 


eoris membra, diſcerpit, e. 
Julius Firmic. de errore profa- 


nar. religionum. 


quite raw. 


to the Gentiles, lib. 


inte rch in his book of the 
ceſſa ion of oracles, ſhews us 
feaſts in which the victims 
were tore to pieces, and eaten 
o& &.15 ©V9gay10! 
Z, Ahe Arnobiu- 
makes the following reproach 
5 Capro- 
rum reclamantium viſcera cru- 
entetis oribus diſſipatis. 
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of all things. We then have together with the Be Tu- 
proof of the profound wiſdom of Moſes's laws, . 
always diametrically oppoſite to the Egyptian prac- | 
tices, a demonſtration of the extravagance of the 
Egyptians, who, above three thouſand years ago, 

had begun to miſtake the names of the zodiack 

and the figures either of their writing or of their 
ceremonial for important objects, that concealed 

very great myſteries, or for venerable monuments 

of the life and apotheoſis of their remarkable men. 


XIII. 
Python or Jyphon. 


THE fame ground of ſelf-love by which the 
Egyptians found Cham, his wife and their chil- 
dren Menes and Thot in the more honourable cha- 
racters of their ancient writing, made them look 
out for ſome ancient enemy of their colony in the 


water monſter which they called Ob, and which I, 
they looked upon as the enemy of Oſiris. They 1 
thought they had found in him the diſtinct marks 7 | 
of the founder of a neighbouring nation which they _ 5 ; 
mortally hated. This was Phyt or Phyton, the 4 
brother of Menes or of Meſraim, and father of 16 


the Phyteans who dwelt in the heart of Africa. 
Whether Phyton had revolted againſt his father 
Cham, and diſturbed the tranquillity of Menes's 
_ eſtabliſhment, or rather whether all the Phyteans 
were in general odious to them, on account of their } 
having cuſtoms altogether contrary to thoſe of the in 
Egyptians (a), killing and eating all the animals i 
which Egypt worſhipped, a falſe zeal of religion 4 


(a) Obi roudiar Toraiw 0 u,. Herodot. in 
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trine of 
the two 


, the founder of the colony, univerſally abhorred and 
execrable. Inſtead of the name Ob, which they 
gave to the ſymbolical monſter who had deprived 
Iſis of her dear Oſiris, they in proceſs of time got 


the habit of never giving it any other name than 


that of Phyt or Phyton, which rouſed their hatred 
and averſion; and having intirely loſt the hiſtory 
of the ſun taken from the earth by the flood, they, 
according to their groſs ſyſtem, gave it out, that 
the ſoul of Phyton had, at its leaving his body, 
entered into that of an hippopotamus, then into 
that of a crocodile, of an aſp, or of any other 
hurtful animal; and that to commemorate this 
tranſmigration into animals as miſchievous as him- 


ſelf it was, that their figure was given him, if he 


did not even ſtill reſide in them. 
Oſiris being become their common father, Was 


all the good that happened to Egypt ſprung: In 
like manner, Phyton, when he was become the 


3 name of the ſymbol that ſignified the havock of 


i þ. 


waters, was looked upon as an ill- minded ſpirit, as 


a principle fond of thwarting, perpetually intent 


upon croſſing and prejudicing them. They made 
him the principle of all diſorder, and charged him 


with all the phyſical evils they could not avoid, 
and all the moral evils which they did not care to 
lay to their own charge. Hence came the doctrine 


of the two oppoſite principles, equally powerful, 
inceſſantly ſtriving againſt each other; and alter- 


4 1/4. & nately vanquiſhed and victorious. This doctrine, 
which from the Egyptians was handed down to the 
| Perſians under the names of Oromazes and Ari- 
manes, is altogether different from ours, accord- 
ing to which God, conformably to the adorable 
views of his providence, imploys the miniſtry of 

| the 


05. 


by degrees looked upon as the principle from which 


| name of Phyton or Python, is Ave again in the 
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the ſpi irits who have perſevered in a ſtate of up- The Tux- 
1 and leaves a certain meaſure of power to e 
thoſe who are fallen from it. 

The averſion of the Egyptians for this Phyton 
their imaginary enemy, and according to them in- 
ceſſantly intent upon vexing them, went ſo far, that 
they no longer dared to pronounce his name. How- 
ever, we find it intire in the language of the He- 
brews who had dwelt in Egypt, and had contracted 
the habit of calling by that name the moſt miſchie- 
vous of ſerpents, that is, the aſp (a). The intire 


moſt ancient and molt celebrated fables of pagan- 
iſm. There we ſee this terrible monſter ingaged 
with the god who inlightens the world, and ſpread- 

ing deſolation every Where. Which being well 
underſtood, ſignifies nothing but the flood, enem 
to the ſun and the earth, Nay, Ovid himſclf and 2eram. 
the mythologiſts that went before him, had a“ ! 
glimpſe of and have preſerved the ancient con- 


nection that was between the flood and this figure, =_ 
by placing the defeat of this ſerpent immediately \ 
after the flood, and thence paſs on to the fable of þ 13 
the giants, which, as we ſaw, was in its origine ij 
no other than a commemorative repreſcntation of Il 
the extraordinary meteors that began after the flood 4 4 
to trouble the air, and to make men apprehend | 4 
the loſs of the ſun a ſecond time. Nothing has ii 
been more celebrated in anriquity than the victory 1 


of the ſun. Nothing more abhorred than Phyton, 
when, from a painted monſter, he was become a 
being intent upon doing miſchief. The Egyptians 
fearing to defile themſclves by the bare pronouncing 

of that deteſtable name, retained the letters of it, 
and converted them into that of Typhon, 
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The Pox- We have ſeen how the croſs, as well intire as 
"appr abridged, was the mark of the increaſe of the Nile, 
ak becauſe it was the meaſure of it. This croſs, which 
(when detained by the link of a chain, and confined 
in the hand of Oſiris, in the claws of the hawk, or 
the hand of Horus, very plainly ſignified the over- 
flowing of the Nile regulated by the ſun,ſtrengthened 
by the wind, and ſubject to fixed rules, or maſtered 
by the induſtry of huſbandry) took quite another 
turn in their minds. This croſs which in their vul- 
gar writing, as likewiſe in the ancient Hebraic cha- 
racters, in the Greek and the Latin alphabet was 
the letter Tau, neceſſarily began the word Typhon 
written in the current hand. So that this figure 
tied up with the link of a chain, or detained by a 
hand, appeared to them an abbreviated character 

deſigned to ſignify Typhon chained up or diſarmed. 
That the croſs or the T ſuſpended by the link 
of a chain was taken by the Egyptians for Typhon 
ſtopt, or, which was the ſame thing to them, for 
the deliverance from evil, we may aſſure ourſelves 
by conſulting their practices, which are the ſureſt 

interpretation of the opinion that governed them. 
They hung the Typhon retained with the link 
of a chain round the neck of their children and of 
their ſick people. They applied it to the ſtrings 
or fillets with which they wrapped up their mum- 
mies, where we {till find it. What can in their 
ideas ſignify a T chained up placed near thoſe to 
whom they wiſhed health and life, if not the de- 
liverance from the diſeaſe and death, which they 
hoped to obtain by theſe ſuperſtitious practices? It 
is then credible that this T appeared to them as the 
beginning and abbreviation of the name of their 
enemy, and that the hand or chain that confined 
it ſeemed to them the mark of an aſſiſtant power 
intent upon diverting evil from them. Thence = 
WD Sn 
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ſee how ſtrangely they miſapplied theſe figures, Ne Tiz- 
which in their firſt inſtitution related to the Nile, Ot. 
to husbandry, and to things totally foreign to the TT 
applications of ſucceeding times. This very pro- 
bably is an introductive key, wherewith one might 
try to explain part of the meaning which the Egyp- 

tians of the later times have given to their ſacred 
writing. But it is plain that every part of this 
writing referred to the falſe notions they had con- 
tracted of theſe figures, and the benefit of inquiries 
of this kind is too inconſiderable to beſtow the 
leaſt trouble upon it. 3 - 
This cuſtom of bridling the powers of the ene- The ori- 
my, and of hanging a captive Typhon about the gine of the 
neck of children, of ſick perſons, and of the dead, *vIen. 
appeared ſo beneficial and ſo important, that it 
was adopted by other nations. The children and 
the ſick moſt commonly wore a ticket, wherein 
was a T which they looked upon as a powerful 
preſervative. In proceſs of time other characters 
were ſubſtituted in the room of the letter T, which 
was at firſt ingraved on this ticket, but of which 7 
the other nations underſtood neither the meaning 17 
: nor the intention. They often put a ſerpent in it, 11 
| an Harpocrates, or the object of the devotions in 1 
vogue; nay, ſometimes ridiculous figures, or even 
ſome that were of the utmoſt indecency. But the 
name of Amulet that was given to this ticket,“ Anoli- 
and which ſignifies the removal of the evil, moſt en 
naturally repreſents the intention of the Egyptians ng 
from whom this practice came, 
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XLIV. 
The ſecret of the Egyptian myſteries. 


The Por- WHEN people are diſpoſed to be acquainted 
Are, with what it 1s poſſible to know of the Egyptian 
religion which excites the curioſity by its myſterious 
outſide, they never fail with ſome eagerneſs to read 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, the treatiſe upon Iſis 
and Ofiris, a few others of Plutarch, the works of 
Plato, Porphyry, or of ſuch other learned men as 
had travelled in Egypt, and frequently converſed 
with the prieſts of Iſis, the moſt myſterious people 
in the world. They fancy that in books like 
theſe, or no where, they are to look for the un- 
derſtanding of the ſymbolical figures, But having 
read them, they are amazed to find nothing there 
but ſtories fit to amuſe the common people, or 
ſome inſipid allegories void of connection, dignity | 
or uſe; or in ſhort an affected fort of metaphy- 
ſicks, in the ſubtilties whereof our deiſts love to 
bewilder themſelves, but which it is ridiculous to 
1 think that plain antiquity ever had the leaſt Know- 
i ledge of. We regret the time of a long and very 
| tirelome reading, which is not made amends for 
1 by any diſcovery ever ſo little ſatisfactory. > al 
0 we can learn with any exactneſs in theſe books, are 
| the errors and extravagant notions of the Egyp- t 
bo tians. As to that profound wiſdom fo laviſhly t 
| aſcribed to them, there are ſcarce any footſteps of it v 
to be found in their writings: and the reproach 1 
d 
d 


Plato in which the Egyptians beſtowed on the Greeks *, of 
Tim. being always childiſh in their hiſtory, after this 


| if reading, ſeems to us with as much and even more i 
juſtice applicable to the Egyptians themſelves; V 
ſince their doctors as well as. the people were full of tr 


Puerilities, 
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puerilities, and ran headlong into miſtakes ſtill the The Tus: 
more pitiful, as they annexed arbitrary hiſtories» . 

and occurrences to ſuch figures as were deſigned to 
ſignify quite other things. 

But we muſt not expect, will they ſay, hat 
the prieſts of Iſis, or Plutarch, or any other 
travellers who heard them talk, can be able to 
give us any information about the true ſenſe and 
meaning of theſe ſymbols. It was a myſterious 
theology; which they took great care not to divulge. 
Thoſe who were initiated therein, ingaged themſelves 
by an oath never to communicate to the people any 
part of what had been revealed to them. Does 
not Herodotus often tells us, that he is permitted 
upon no account whatever, to reveal the names nor 

the honours that were deſtined and annexed to cer- 
|. tain deities, or what theſe deities were? The ſecret 
in this point being inviolable, are we to wonder 
that they have not explained themſelves on the 
grounds which concern us; and can we judge of 
what they have not revealed? | 
Let us then ſee, (and this ſhall be the concluſion 
of our eſſay upon the Egyptian religion) let us ſee 
what theſe myſteries ſo much ſpoken of were, and, 
if poſſible, let us penetrate into theſe ſecrets, in ſpite 
of the veils and barriers which render them 1 inac- 
ceüweſſible. 

Nothing could be leſs myſterious than the Egyp- 
tian religion in its beginning. It was originally 
the ſame with that of Job and Jethro in Arabia 

with that of Melchiſedec in Chanaan, that of Abi- 
| melec in Paleſtine. It was in ſhort the religion of 

Noah and of the patriarchs his children, the foun- 

ders of the firſt colonies. This religion conſiſted 

in adoring the moſt high. There juſtice and 
work were recommended, the dead honourably 
treated, and a better ſtate to come hoped for, The 
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figures expoſed to the cyes of the people, far from 
concealing any myſteries, were publickly ſhewed 
them for no other purpoſe than to lat them into the 
ſenſe thereof, and by a kind of perpetual ſermon 
to inculcate on all minds their duties towards God, 


the advantages annexed to peace and to a gentle 


behaviour towards our brethren, the reward of 


Juſtice after death, and the order either of the feaſts 


or of the operations which it was fit every one 
ſhould be acquainted with. The circumſtances 
which I have drawn together to evidence it, and 
which we find in the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters 


of the Egyptian writing, are ſo numerous, ſo ſim- 


ple and ſo perfectly coherent, that chance can pro- 
duce nothing of this kind. But all this writing 
degenerated into a heap of monſtrous notions and 


of abſurd myſteries, when the ſenſe of it was per- 


verted. It is not very difficult to find out, what 


it was that gradually introduced the religion of a 


ſecret and of an oath with regard to this point. 


So ſoon as the common and vulgar people, miſ- 


taking theſe ſymbolical figures for real objects and 


per ſonages, were prepoſſeſſed with the notion that 


they had for their patrons their anceſtors, dead in- 
deed, but tranſported into the ſtars (a), and al- 


ways mindful of the wants of Egypt; a language 


and a ſct of practices were formed agreeable ta 


their new ideas and inclinations, Underſtanding 
no longer the ſymbols, and yet making it great 


merit to preſerve them, they could not but range 
and diſpoſe them in an arbitrary manner, They 


fa) Atyuar Tar h 74 bodies were lying in tombs 
Foud)s re ewTois x69% and honoured among them; 
N. x H ονEẽj N, Tas but that their ſouls ſhone in 
I. XA e Sp S Adjurny the heaven, and there were 
de They ſay that their become ſo many different ſtars. 


gods bad been dead, that their Plutarch de 1/id. & Ofir. 


undoubt- 
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undoubtedly uſed them according to the hiſtorical 7Þe Tux- 
ſenſe they had imagined in them. Wherefore their? n: 


monuments muſt needs be inexplicable by a parti- 


cular enumeration ; witneſs the figure of the dog- 


ſtar, the lion, the virgin, and the Horus in a ſtate 
of inaction, whom they took great care always to 
_ delineate upon their dead, becauſe he, in this po- 
ſture, appeared like one that is dead (a). We ſee 
from the interpretation of the figures of the obe- 
liſk of Rameſſes, preſerved partly in the hiſtory 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, that even from the 
time of this ancient king of Egypt, Ammon was 
looked upon as the moſt powerful of the gods; 
that Horus was eſteemed another beneficent deity 
which had an affection for Rameſſes ; that conſe- 


quently the firſt meanings of the hieroglyphical 


figures being forgotten, were already ſucceeded by 
interpretations attended with the greateſt abſurdity. 


They continued to make uſe of the facred ſcul- 


ptures, but they did it according to the modern 


ſenſe imagined in them. All this ſtrange diſpoſi- 
tion can relate to nothing but their fables, or a poor | 
and pitiful philoſophy, of which we find inſtances 


in the interpretation of the ſacred ſculptures of 
Egypt left us by a grammarian called Horapollo, 
who taught at Alexandria and at Conſtantinople 
about the end of the fourth century. This wri- 


ting, which was very judicious when it informed 


the people of things plain and of daily ufe, be- 
came, as may be ſeen from the work of this Egyp- 
tian, a means of getting a reputation of learning, 
by concealing a multitude of ſillineſſes, under my- 
: ſterious enwrapments. 


(a ) See I Antiquitt expliq. / Ci vol. 2. the Jequel of 


the 37th Plate. 
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27 Por- Among the ancient Egyptian figures, there 
Se were ſome which could not well be miſtaken for 
celeſtial gods, and of which it was difficult to loſe 
the meaning, having at firſt been of infinite uſe to 
the people. Such were, for inſtance, the ſerpent 
and the hawk. We ſee therefore, from the inter- 
Pretation given of them by the grammarian Hora- 
pollo, that in the fourth century the Egyptian prieſts 
ſtill expreſſed the life or eternity of their gods by 
a ſerpent incompaſſing them (a), and that they de- 
noted the wind by a hawk ſpreading her wings (6). 
But the people having once forgot the ſenſe of the 
facred writing, and taken human figures for cele- 
ſtial powers, never gave over inventing hiſtories z 
and the prieſts who preſerved this writing adapted 
it to thoſe hiſtories, which renders it worthy of con- 
_ tempt, and altogether different from the ancient. 
It is credible, that in the beginning the prieſts 
who had as yet the key of the ancient writing 
fore warned the people of the falſhood of theſe in- 
terpretations, and recalled them to the unity of one 
od author of all their good. The prieſts at firſt 
retained a part of the primitive explications. 
Thence comes the mixture of great and little in 
the Egyptian theology, and in the Eleuſinian which 
was the ſame. In theſe more than any where re- 
mained the ancient footſteps of the truths, which 
_ conſtituted the principal ground-work of the reli- 
gion of the patriarchs. 
But it would have been dangerous for the kev 
tian prieſts, to attempt undeceiving the people and 
| divert them from the F chought that Ofiris 


(a) (" Og4) Apres. TOs » Tas T]. 9046 S dee. l 
7s Seois M EC Ser- avs 20% , . Accipiter alis 
| atem auream Diis futs circum- in og Hua i venſum Au. 

ponunt. Horapollo, 5 IFcat. 1 
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and 
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and Iſis were two real perſonages, and were beſides e Tux- 


their countrymen and the protectors of Egypt. on. 


This chimera and all the others in appearance were 


authorized by the agreement of the monuments 


with the common phraſe. The actions of Oſiris 
and Iſis were inceſſantly mentioned. The people 
believed what they ſaw and what they heard. The 
perpetual recital of as many hiſtorical facts, as there 


were figures and ceremonies exhibited, completed 


their errors, and rendered them invincible. 

If our councils and the moſt venerable of our 
biſhops have had ſo much ado to aboliſh among 
the people the belief of certain legends unworthy 
the majeſty of our religion, and which were con- 
nected with no monument capable of countenancing 


them; how can we conceive that the Egyptian 


prieſts were able to take from a people immerſed 
in ignorance and cupidity, the extravagant ſtories 


which univerſal cuſtom offered to their minds on 


ſight of the perſonages and animals wherewith the 


places of their aſſemblies were filled? It is much 


more natural to think, that the prieſts themſelves, 
like the reſt, yielded to the perſuaſion of being 


under the patronage of their anceſtors tranſported 
into the ſtars, and now the moderators of the 
ſun, the moon, and of whole nature. The people, 
in their fanatick enthuſiaſm, would have tore in 


pieces any that ſhould have dared to deny the hi- 
ſtory of Oſiris and Iſis. Truth was then altered 
and obſcured by the very prieſts. They firſt ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to theſe notions, becauſe it 
was dangerous not to comply with them, and af- 
terwards became themſelves the moſt zealous de- 


fenders of them. The whole came on by degrees, 


They firſt complied with the common language, 
| becauſe they thought they could not ſtem the tor- 
rent: but they ſtudied in private what they could 

15 5 collect 
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collect of the interpretation of the ancient writing. 
Thus they at once admitted both the popular ſto- 
ries and the explications that demoliſhed them: 
they only took care to require profound ſecrecy 


from thoſe whom they would inſtruct in a more 


ſolid manner. 


Thus inſtruction aſſumed a myſterious and im- 
portant air, without altering any thing in what the 
people believed. It only mentioned a more per- 
fect ſtate, and a kind of knowledge of which none 
became capable till after many trials and efforts 


which ſuited not the common ſort of men. Thus 
they avoided exciting the fury of the people. This 
was already a crying injuſtice in thoſe prieſts to 
detain truth captive, and to appropriate it exclu- 


ſively to themſelves. 


So criminal a diſpoſition could not but occaſion 


a ſtill greater impairing of truth. And really 
every thing degenerated more and more every day. 


The probation of the diſciples, and the oath of an in- 


violable ſecrecy, being very remarkable practices, 


were perpetuated with great exactneſs. The cere- 
monial part eaſily ſupports itſelf in all religions, and 
is often imbelliſned rather than diminiſhed, becauſe 
it is of no importance to the paſſions, which it never 


diſturbs, and ſometimes really indulges. It was not 


with truth and inſtruction as with the ceremonial. 
They were disfigured from age to age, ſometimes 
through the ignorance of the prieſts, ſometimes by 


their avarice, but principally by their fondneſs for 
ſyſtematick reveries, with which the molt ſubtil 


among them tried to explain the ſymbolical wri- 


ting; and of which they were much fonder than 


of a few plain and over- ſimple truths, which their 
predeceſſors were contented to teach them. 
Therefore danger and fear firſt gave birth to 


| the ſecrecy of the Egyptian inſtructions, and have 


converted 
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converted the practices of the public religion into The Tus- 
ſo many myſteries, to the knowledge of which none | 
could be admitted but ſuch as had given proofs of 
a profound reſpect for the objects of religion, of a 
perfection which common men could not attain, 
and an unconquerable taciturnity. But then thoſe 
who were initiated thought themſelves of a claſs 
ſuperior to the reſt of men, and their condition ap- 
peared worthy the envying. The prieſts being 
ſure of the diſcretion of their diſciples, might very 
well, in the beginning of idolatry, acknowledge 
to them the groſſneſs of the meaning which the 
people annexed to theſe ſymbols. But their ſhame- 
ful connivance ſuffered error to get ſo much 
ground, that the piety of the initiated themſelves 
ſunk into a mere ceremonial : and the ſmall remains 
of truths which ſubſiſted amidſt ſo many fabulous 
ſtories, remained there ſtifled as it were, and with- 
out any uſeful effect. The prieſts themſelves out- 
did the popular ſuperſtitions: and though they had 
no longer any occaſion to apprehend the giving 
_ offence to the people, whoſe follies they had 
adopted and multiplied, they, out of cuſtom, and 
from intereſted views, preſerved the preparatory 
ceremonies, and the religion of ſilence, that gave 
the people a high notion of the miniſters, and of 
their learning. „„ 2 85 
But is it then certain that the reaſon which at 
firſt obliged the public miniſters of religion to con- 
ceal from the people the grounds of their inſtruc- 
tions, was, becauſe the people had converted the 
inſtructive ſymbols into ſo many imaginary gods, 
whereas theſe figures, when reduced to their firſt 
interpretation, had no other tendency but to teach 
them how to honour one only principal author of 
all good, to live in peace, to regulate their work, 
and to expect a better ſtate to come? Falſe za, 
whic 
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had broken forth upon ſo plain a doctrine, wherein 
not the leaſt mention of its gods was made, and in 
which they, far from being gods, proved never 
to have had any reality in them, and were again 
reduced to the characters of an ancient way of 
writing. It is evident that ſuch a contraſt between 
the ancient explication and the modern belief, could 
not but give uneaſineſs to the prieſts. But can we 
then aſſert that this was what rendered them ſo 
timorous, ſo cautious, and fo circumſpect? 

Let us not judge of the motive of their ſilence 
from thoſe dark myſteries which ſuperſtition and 


lewdneſs from time to time introduced, and wherein 


the ſecrecy made uſe of in the religious aſſemblies 


£ Fee Liv. 


f. 39. 


They 


became neceſſary, to veil infamous abominations 
and barbarous ſuperſtitions. Theſe abuſes of the 
religious ſilence were not long unpuniſhed, and the 
magiſtrate took great care to ſuppreſs them ſo 
ſoon as he was acquainted with them “*. But let 
us return to the moſt ancient and moſt reſpect ed 


myſteries, to the myſteries that have been judged 


innocent and uſeful by the heads of the moſt ſober 
and beſt diſciplined ſtates. 

Let us make choice of the myſteries of Eleufi (a). 
are the moſt. famous and moſt genuine 


of all, becauſe they were under the direction of 
the firſt magiſtrates of Athens. They are likewiſe 


the moſt ancient and the ſame with thoſe of Egypt. 


(a) A city near Athens. the rules of husbandry, and 


The feaſts of Ceres were ſo- 


and the firſt-fruits of their har- 


lemnized there with great 
pomp; ard all the Grecian 


cities ſent thither proceſſions 


veſts, as an acknowledgment, 
that it was from Athens and 


Eleuſis that they had received 


the firſt inſtructions that render 
men ſociable. 
"At pi  TAGSHU F t- 
ae Crowiudla T Tanaids 
ep ec i as, d N Ts oiTs 
Kay Exa5oy ihr mMpoc 
nuas sl. Hecrat. de 
Athertenſib. in Paneeyrico, 


Diodorus 
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Diodorus Siculus has informed us, and even proved The Tu- 
from their exact reſemblance, that theſe myſteries⸗ 

came from lower Egypt; that they were the ſame 

with thoſe of Iſis; that they proceeded from the 

remoteſt antiquity, and had been introduced into 

Greece from the time of Erechtheus, or about the 

firſt beginning of Athens, that is, in an age not 

very diſtant from the birth of idolatry. 

The moſt notable among the Romans who 
travelled into Greece, finding nothing but uncer- 
tainty, darkneſs, and often mere abſurdity in the 
notions and diſputes of Philoſophers upon the na- 
ture of the gods, ſeldom failed to get initiated into 

the myſteries of Ceres, and thoſe of Samothracia 
or of Lemnos ; imagining that in this part of the 
myſteries which was called he clear ſigbt (a) of 
truth, they could at length learn what thoſe gods 
were, Whoſe number and conduct were a ſcandal 
to them. But they were extremely ſurprized on 
their leaving theſe myſteries, to have learned no- 
thing concerning the nature of the gods, and to 
fee the ſenſe of the figures that were - preſented to 
them, reduced to the regulations of huſbandry in 
its infancy, to the advantages of peace, and to ju- 
ſtice which gives us a right to hope for a better life 
to come. They did not ſay to the initiated, Your 
gods are no gods; but thoſe who ſhewed them ex- 
plained the whole in ſuch a manner, that they be- 
came ſimple marks appointed to intimate certain 
truths fit to regulate the lives of men. Iſocrates 
and Epictetus have explained themſelves clearly on 
this point: Thoſe who are acquainted with the 
«© myſteries, ſays the firlt (), inſure to ig 


(a) Folie or auto ia. Blu nerd rf ns u 7s ovprar- 
() In panegyrico, Teng 20g 4, ine Tas hat 
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<< very pleaſing hopes againſt the hour of their 
death as well as for the whole courſe of their 
„% lives. All theſe myſteries, adds Epictetus (a), 
have been eſtabliſhed by the ancients to regulate 
the life of men, and to baniſh diſorders there- 
from.“ „ 

But let us, under this head, aſk queſtions of one 
who was powerful enough to ſuppreſs theſe myſte- 


ries, had they been abſurd, and clear- ſighted enough 
very well to diſtinguiſh what they meant. This is 
Tully. He had, like many others, the devotion 


_ Eleuſis. | | 
inform ourſelves what it was he ſaw. He will be 


or curioſity to get initiated into the myſteries of 
Let us apply to him, and endeavour to 


' reſerved in his anſwer ; but if he is only pleaſed 
to give us hints, he will make us eaſily gueſs at 


what he was not permitted to publiſh. I enter 
not, ſays he, into a particular enumeration of the 
ceremonies of Eleuſis which are ſo holy and venerable. 


1 likewiſe paſs in ſilence the worſhip which is pecu- 


liar to the iſland 


need of (b). 


of Samothracia, and the myſteries 
folemnized at Lemnos amidſt a vaſt compaſs of foreſts. 
When theſe myſteries are explained, and brought 
again to their true meaning, we prove not to have 
learned ſo much the nature of the gods as that of } 
the things themſelves, or of the truths we ſtand in 


This firſt confeſſion of Tully ſays a great deal, 


and he ſufficiently intimates to us, that when theſe = 


cuſtoms were eſtabliſhed, men knew not the nature 


(a) Emi Taidtia nal enay- 


Ta TauTH UND F MANMIQV. 
(6) Omitto Eleuſinam ſanftam 
illam & auguſtam ( religionem ) 


præterea Samothraciam, eaque 


( myſteria) que Lenni 


 eoluntur ſlveſtribus ſepibus den 


opbway 78 Bis KaTerwln mdv- fe 


a ; quibus explicatis ad ratio- 
nemgque revocatis, rerum natura 
magis cognoſcitur quam deorum. 


_ Cic. de Nat. Deorum, lib. 1. 


ſub finem. 
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of the gods. He thereby informs us of the motives IAB Tas- 
8 ſo cautious a ſecrecy. Anciently all was done nr. 

n public :. Theſe figures and ceremonies were « P S 
ſhewed only to regulate the people. Men were / „ 
chereby taught maxims of conduct, and the ſureſt 343. & 
means of behaving themſelves well. But in time 344 x 
it was thought proper to keep the inſtruction ſe-" 
cret, and to reveal to none but people of experienced 

diſcretion the true meaning of the ſymbolical figures, 
becauſe this meaning was very ſimple, and "thoſe 
figures were but ſigns. Whereas the people in 
their groſs ignorance imagined they ſaw and would 
have every one to ſee in theſe figures men and 
women whom their imagination deified, by lodging 
them in different ſtars. 

But let us preſs Tully to explain himſelf a little it 
more. If he be but willing to add two words as — 
ſignificant as the foregoing, 1 don't ſee but he may "| 
fully aſcertain the reaſon or motive which I gave 4 
you of the ſecrecy of the myſteries, and juſtify } 
what I told you of the meaning of the ſymbolical _ 
writing and ceremonies. By the aſſiſtance of the. 4 
myſteries, ſays he farther, wwe have known the means J 
of ſubſiſting (by regulating our works). The inſtruc- I 
tions given there have taught men not only how to 4 
live (among themſelves) in peace and with mildneſs, 4 
but even how to die in the hopes of a better ſtate b A 
come (a), the infallible reward of their virtue. 9 

This paſſage, though very ſhort, informs us of = 
all we wanted to know, and not only removes all ; 
the barriers, but alſo the laſt veils that ſtopt up the 1 
avenue to the myſteries. All at laſt is expoſed 
to broad day- light. Theſe practices had no rela- 


0 a) Illis myſtertis * * * * frin- tionem accepimus, fed etiam cum 
cipia vitæ cognovimus, neque ſpe meliore moriendi. Cic. de 
folum cum lætitia vivendi ra- leg. I. 2. 
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De Pox- tion to the gods, becauſe theſe are of later date; 


TICAL and they are myſteries on no other account but be- 
'cauſe truſty people muſt be found that may be told 
what all this anciently ſignified. They were hidden 
from the reſt, and with regard to them buried in 
an inviolable ſecrecy, becauſe the figures which the 
people deified, meant in theſe myſteries quite other 
things than gods: a confeſſion which might have 
had dangerous conſequences. 
The object of this ſo ancient inſtruction ran 
upon three points, which were, firſt, to teach men 
diſperſed and croſſed by a thouſand impediments, 
the method of procuring themſelves their nouriſh- 
ment and clothes, by means of certain regulations 
or precautions drawn from experience; ſecondly, 
to uſe each other with mutual kindneſs; and thirdly 
and laſtly, to live with an equity, that would inſure 
them a better life after death. Tully's expreſſions 
are plain. But he having explained himſelf in 
but few words, let us fully expoſe the whole pur- 
port and perfect conformity of them, with the in- 
tire explication I have given of the ancient ſym- 
bols, adding here the literal tranſlation of moſt of 
the terms made uſe of in theſe myſteries. Neither 
the Greeks nor the Romans underſtood the meaning 
of them, becauſe all theſe terms are Phenician. 
But if the terms uſed in the Eleuſinian feaſts ſhall 
perfectly concur with the explication of Tully on 
the one hand, and with the ſenſe J have aſcribed 
to the pieces that were moſt in uſe in the ſymbolical 
writing and ceremonies, on the other ; the reſult of 
this will evidently be, that the figures originally 
appointed to inſtruct the people have been con- 
verted into ſo many imaginary gods, and that we 
have obtained the true original of all theſe nkabi- 
tants of the e heaven. 


The 
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The Ceres of Sicily and Eleuſis is no other than 75 TAE. 
the Egyptian Iſis, brought into thoſe places by Phe. en. 
nician merchants, who made themſelves rich by The ori [ 
tranſporting the corn of lower Egypt into thegine ff 
places whither the ſcarcity of proviſions drew them, Ceres. | 
and generally on the different coaſts of the Medi- 

terranean, where they had offices, comptoirs and 
eſtabliſhments. The ceremonial of the rural feaſts 
had in their hands taken a turn ſomewhat diffe- 
rent. The mother of harveſts there lamented her 
daughter, inſtead of bewailing her huſband, as the 
Egyptian ritual would have it. This excepted, 
the ground and intention were the ſame. Both 
allegories bear an evident relation to the diſmal 
change introduced upon the face of the earth by 
the flood, and to the difficult and toilſome progreſs 
of huſbandry, which was long before it could be 
regulated. | "i 
If we attend to the hiſtories current among the # 
| Athenians (a), Ceres diſconſolate for the loſs of her = 
daughter Perephatta or Perſephone, (which the La- A 
tins pronounce Proſerpine) ran every where to find 4 
her again. She lighted flambeaux, and ſought her 
night and day. After many toils and much wan- 
dering, ſhe found near Eleuſis a few perſons who 5 
tried to comfort her in her diſtreſs. A woman 4 
named Baubo brought her victuals and refreſhment. 
She tried to make the goddeſs ſmile, and ſucceeded. 
Ccleus king of Eleufis, and his fon Triptolemus 
received her kindly, and in return ſhe taught 
them the culture of corn unknown to them. In 
lieu of the acorns and poppies which they fed upon, 
ſhe gave them wheat and barley, which ſhe taught 
them how to ſow and make uſe of. Celcus, 
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The Por- inſtructed by Ceres, taught (a) the neighbouring 
Ms... people the art of making hurdles, vans, baskets, 
and the other rural inſtruments fit to cleanſe and 
preſerve the corn or other grain. Triptolemus ſon 

of Celeus () was their inſtructor in the art of making 
furrows, of turning up the earth, and of managing 

the plough. Ceres after having allay'd her grief, 

by the ſatisfaction of doing good to the people 

bf among whom ſhe went to aſk news concerning her 
v8 daughter, at laſt found her again. But ſhe was 
| reſtored to her but upon condition that ſhe ſhould 
dwell ſix months in the company of her mother, 

and fix other months under ground. In memory 

of this event, Ceres inſtituted the feaſts called 
Theſmophoria, whoſe principal parts may be re- 

duced to three, viz. the preparations, the proceſſions, 

and the autop/za, or the ſight of truth. 

The preparations, the long enumeration of which 

* Grecia may be read in Meurſius“ , had for their object the 
Feriata. frugality, chaſtity, and innocence that were neceſ- 
fary to the worſhippers. The proceſſions conſiſted 

in the carriage of the ſacred baſkets, wherein they 

incloſed a child and a golden ſerpent (c), a van, 

grains, cakes, and all the other ſymbols of which 

we have made the enumeration in another place. 

The autopſia was in a manner the laſt act of this 
repreſentation. After a horrid darkneſs, lightnings, 
thunder-claps, and an imitation of what is moſt 
ſhocking in nature, the ſerenity which at laſt ſuc- 

ceeded, diſcovered four perſonages magnificently 

dreſſed, and whoſe habits were all myſterious. The 

moſt brilliant of all, and which was eſpecially called 
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la) Virgea prætered Celli wiliſque ſupellex. Georgic. 1. 1. 
lo, Uncique puer monſtrator aratri. Ibid. 


le) Potters Antiquities of Greece, vol. 2. pag. 327. and ö. Clem. 
Cohort. ad Gent. 
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the Hierophant, or the expounder of ſacred things, The Tu E- 
was dreſſed ſo as to repreſent the demiurgus, the 
being that governs the univerſe. The ſecond was 
the flambeau-bearer, and had relation to the ſun. 
The third, whom they called the Adorer, and who 
kept near an altar, repreſented the moon. The 
fourth, whom they called the ſacred meſſenger, related 
to Mercury (a). Let us reduce both the hiſtory and 
the ceremonies again to truth. 

The voyage of Ceres is a collection of little 
ſtories invented to give a ſort of meaning to the 
terms and figures that were retained in the feaſts 
without being underſtood ; but which in their firſt 
inſtitution were appointed to repreſent the over- 
throwing and diſorder of the outſide of the earth 
cauſed by the flood, the changes of the air and 
ſeaſons, the loſs of the ancient abundance, and the 
long difficulties which huſbandry had been obliged 
to overcome. The Ifis which appeared at that teaſt 
eſtabliſhed for a commemoration of the ſtate of 
men after the flood, repreſented the earth, and ſhe 
went at that time by a name fit to expreſs the 
change which the flood had introduced into cur ha- 
bitation, the outſide whereof it had overturned and 
broken. She was called Ceres, which ſignifies 
ruin, fracture, or a turning tofſy-turvy (b). This 
mother laments the loſs of her dear daughter. She 
regrets the abundance loſt, the ancient fecundit 
which the waters proceeding from the bowels of 
the earth had taken from her. She laments the 
corn hidden and confounded among a crowd of 
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The Por- weeds that ſmother it, or thrown to no purpofe 


N upon barren grounds, or carried away by the winds, 
and by the havock of the great waters. This ſenſe 

has nothing ambiguous in it. Perephatta ſignifies 

abundance loſt (a), and Perſephone or Proſerpine 

 figihies the corn hidden, the corn loſt (O). 

The tor- Men were long expoſed to great troubles, har- 


ches of raſſed by the rains and the cold, obliged to collect 


Ceres. ſtalks of fenel-giant or other reſiny and dry mat- 


ters, to make torches equally fit to warm them, 
and to light the long winter nights hitherto un- 
known. Hence the torches inſeparable from the 
ſigns eſtabliſhed in commemoration of that deplo- 
rable ſtate of mankind. . 


The pop- In order to ſubſiſt, they firſt made uſe of the 


pies of grains or oil of ſeſame, of acorns, pomgranates, 

Ceres. and of other fruits, which they found diſperſed 
here and there among the briars and brambles. 
By degrees men learned how to cultivate a few 
ſeeds regularly. The poppy, on account of the 
ſpeed wherewith it grows, and of the multitude of 
its ſeeds, was the plant which in the beginning did 
beſt for them, and whoſe heads are often ſeen in 
the hand of Ceres. . The firſt abundant crop re- 
vived mens hope and joy. Nor does the word 
bobo (c) ſignif) any thing more. They invented 


(a) From g peri, fruit; nations, to repeat the ſame 
and from Dalat, ore iſb, word in order to ſtrengthen 
to be wanting, comes HD or double the ſenſe of it. Hoh, 
forephattah, the corn de:troy- hol ſignifes moſt holy. Wells 
ed; the corn wanting. and wells, ſignify a great num- 
(+) From pert, fruit, corn; ber of wells. Having a heart 
and from {DD pin, to hide, and a heart, is having a dou- 
comes 9 Ferse -phoneh, ble heart. Bo ſignifies the pro. 
the corn loit. duct of ſowing; bobo ſignifies 
(c ) from NA 59, prowentus, a double product, a Þlentaſnl 
WANN bodo, prowentus duplex. harveſt. 
It is the practice of the eaſtern 
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the plough to forward 72 breaking up of the furrows, 77 Tu E- 
which is meant by Triptolemus (a). They, with? en: 
wood and willow, which are eaſily adapted to every 
uſe, multiplied the tools t to help on the work 
of man, and to preſerve his harveſt. This is the 
ſenſe of Celeus (Y), which you find again in the in- 
ventions Virgil aſcribes to him, in metamorphoſing 
him into man, and cauſing him to preſide over the 
making of country tools. 
- = ts length corn itſelf, wheat was found out, con- The alter 
veyed every where, and cultivated with ſucceſs. og 15 
Perſephoneh was found again. But plenty no lon- e 
ger laſted the whole year, as before the flood. The 
earth only for ſix months injoyed the company of 
her daughter, which, together with the verdure, 
was taken from her during the winter- ſeaſon. Nor 
muſt we be ſurprized at this hiſtory or emblem's 
having been invented in Syria or in Sicily rather 
than in Egypt, winter laſting but one or two 
months in that country. 5 
The whole of this hiſtory was coptebuted by ſo 
many ſymbols, having each its peculiar name. One 
was Iſis or Ceres all in tears, lighting torches to 
look out for Perephatta. 
Another was Bobo, who was repreſented before 
Ceres, with her lap full of proviſions, and endea- 
vouring to comfort her. A third was Triptolemus, 
or the plough invented and managed by Horus. 
Another repreſentation was called Celeus. This 
was Horus getting together the rural inſtruments 
improved by uſe. The Greeks, inſtead of being 
contented with this ſimplicity, imagined a thouland : 


1 a ) From r 8 4% the breaking up of the fur: 
break ; ; and from TN telem, rows. | 
a 8 don 7 iptolem, 

(9) cli, a veſſel, a tool. 


5 Fog præterea Celii wiliſqu t ſapellex. e 1.1. 
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Ne Poꝝ· frivolous ſtories upon every one of theſe terms, and 
TICAL made them as many perſons, who had lived and 
STATE "reigned at Eleuſis or in the neighbourhood of it. 


Preparati- The feaſt in which they preſerved the comme- 
ons of the morative ſigns of the ancient ſtate of mankind was 
myſtenes. famous in Egypt, Phenicia, and Sicily. It paſſed 
over into Greece with all its apparatus. But as the 

ſtrokes of the allegorick painting gave occaſion to 

the Greeks to imagine as many diſtinct perſonages 

and adventures as there were pieces in the picture; ſo 

did the good practices uſed at that feaſt give occa- 

ſion to a multitude of uneaſy ceremonies, in which 

you no longer ſee any thing but the veſtiges of that 
primitive ſpirit which animated the religious aſſem- 


blies. 


The veſti- Noah and the frſt patriarchs recommended in 


ges of the the aſſembly of the people diſintereſtedneſs, the love 


ancient re- Of work, frugality, chaſtity, and peace. At the 


ligion in 


the exceſ. proach of the feaſts, they recommended to them 
tue auſte- recollection, faſting, and forbearance from pleaſures 


rities of even thoſe that were lawful; that they might, in 


idolatry. the celebration of the ſacrifices, be taken up with 


nothing but ſuch ſentiments as were moſt fit to ani- 
mate their virtue, and improve their conduct. 
Theſe inſtructions and preparations were preſerved 
in the great feaſts, and have been handed down to 
us. But the religious ſpirit which had dictated them 
was loſt among the major part of the nations. They 
degenerated into mere empty practices, and were 
afterwards looked upon as the molt important parts 
of the worſhip. In their firſt original, they were 
(as they ſtill are among us) either the reſults of 
piety, or means to enliven it. They were in time 
thought treaſuries of merits: men truſted in them: 
they were refined and amplified from year to year, 
and from one country to another. People thought 


themſelves devout in proportion as they multiplied 
Practices. 


* 
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practices. Arithmetick was all they ſtood in need The Tre- 
of in point of piety, the whole of religion con- L: 
fiſting in ſo many days, ſo many hours, ſo many 
ſet-forms, ſuch a number of prayers. Theſe arti- 
cles once diſcharged, the gods muſt have been very 
well ſatisfied, and men by this means were certain 
of the deſired harveſt or vintage. Theſe perverſe 
notions, which attribute a greater merit to outward 
practices than to juſtice and a true ſpirit of piety, 
gave birth to the ceremonious way of life of the 
Egyptian prieſts, to the exceſſive faſtings of the 
prieſteſſes of Venus the celeſtial (Urania); to the 
perpetual uſe of hemlock, and to the mortal cool- 
ings of the prieſts of Ceres (a), to the bloody ma- 
cerations of the prieſts of Baal and of the goddeſs 
of Syria, to the lazy beggary of the prieſts of Cy- 
bele, and to ſo many puerile, mimical, ſuperſtitious, 
or cruel devotions, which had indeed an outſide of 
religion, but which neither honoured God, nor were 
of any help to one's neighbour, and had no man- 
ner of efficacy towards making men better, or ſo- 
-ciety more happy. However, amidft this crowd 
of exceſſes, we ſenſibly again find the primitive 
religion of which theſe things are only the abuſe. 
If in the feaſts of Ceres or Iſis men carried to an 
extravagant exceſs the form of the geſtures and fitu- 
ations, the ſcrupulous recital of the ſet-forms of 
prayers, the length of the vigils, outward purity, 
abſtinence, the forbearance of all pleaſures, and the 
ſhunning all manner of diſtraction ; it 1s becauſe 
the whole of religion was reduced to theſe outward 
practices. Thoſe who obſerved them knew neither "| 
the motive, nor the purport or deſtination of them. 'N 
It was no longer any but an artificial devotion, or 4 
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(a) Hierophantas uſque hodie cicutæ ſorbition 
wiros efſe deſinere. 8. Hieronym. contra Jovinian. lib. 1. 
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The Por- the fkeleton of the ancient religion. But any up- 
1 right unprejudiced mind will cafily diſcern in them 
8 the intentions of the firſt founders, who knew the 
full value of rule, the beauty of order, and the be- 
nefit of recollection. And really, though religious 
practices inſpire not religion, yet are they the re- 
ſult of it. A heart truly religious cannot but faith- 
fully obſerve thoſe exerciſes which plety has eſta- 
bliſhed; and could we have expected any thing leſs 
than inſtructions of laboriouſneſs, frugality, chaſtity, 
and hopes of a future life, on the part of the pa- 
triarchs who adored in ſpirit and truth? We then 
perceive one and the ſame ſpirit in the inſtructions 
of Noah and in thoſe of Jeſus Chrift. The unity 
of that ſpirit is even atteſted by the extravagant 
auſterities of the heathen feaſts. They evidently 
are nothing but the depravation of the inſtructions 
of that love of juſtice and holineſs, which Noah 
taught his children, and which conſtitute the cha- 

. racter of true Chriſtians. 

A long deſcription of all the purifications and 
other ceremonies that filled up the firſt of the nine 
days of devotion conſecrated to Ceres, would have 
tired out my readers, and is no part of my plan, 
which chiefly aims at obtaining the origine of theſe 
eſtabliſhments. Ir will be the ſame with the long 

roceſſion formerly made from Athens to Eleuſis, 
and with the ſeveral marches peculiar to each of 
the nine days. The Grecks had built the particu- 
lars of this minute ceremonial, upon the little ad- 
ventures that compoſed the wonderful ſtory of the 
migration of Ceres into their country, Let us 
content ourſelves with what proceeded from Egypt. 
Such were the trunk and baſkets wherein they car- 
Tied the ſymbols of the ancient husbandry, of its 
diſappointments and progreſſes, But theſe my rea- 


der is acquainted with. What was carried in the 
fealtg 
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feaſts of Ceres at Eleuſis, is the ſame that was car-The Tu E- 
Tied in the feaſts of Iſis, I gave an enumeration? ex: 

of them from Clemens Alexandrinus, who had ſeen 
theſe feaſts in Egypt. I think I have ſound their 
meaning, in the extraordinary concurrence of a 
crowd of words and figures, which bring us back 
to husbandry and the regulations of ſociety. Let 
us, therefore, paſs on to the explication of the au- 
topſia, or the manifeſtation of truth, which was 
the whole purport of the myſteries, 


We know not what the four perſonages who The au- \ 
revealed the holy things to the aſſiſtants ſaid after topſia. 4 


ders. But this we ſtand in no need of. By ſumming 

up what Tully has taught us with the functions and 
names of theſe four perſonages, the whole becomes 
very intelligible. | 
Ihe Demiurgus, or the maker of the world, The De- . 
who had ſo magnificent, ſo myſterious and ſo ve e =_ 
nerable a garment, has relation to the winged circle 

which is at the head of all the Egyptian pictures. 
It was the intelligence, the ſpirit, the ſource of be- 

ing and beauty, he whom all obey, even God him- 

ſelf. 

He that came next was alſo very e The licht- 
but only ſecond in rank. He paid homage to thebearer. 
firſt, and was called the light- carrier (a). He 1s 
the ſame with the Egyptian Oſiris, v72. the ſun. 

The third perſonage who was called tbe aſſiſtant The afſiſt- 
of the altar, the adorer (b), was reputed among the ant of the 
Greeks to repreſent the moon, as he carried a cref. bear- 
cent moon over his head. But it thence appears 
that this per lonage was Iſis. Now we know that 


the diſſipation of the darkneſs and the feigned thun- | 1 
| 
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(a) The Dadugue, from ale, (5) 6 <1 i , the aſſiſt- 
flambeau; and from +: «, to ant of the altar, 
have, to carry. 


Iſis 


\ 
\ 
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The Pos- Iſis with her creſcent ſignifies, not indeed the moon, 

Heavs Fo but the neomenia, or the eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral 

- feaſts to praiſe God for all the productions of the 

earth. And for this very reaſon it is, that this third 

perſonage 988 near an altar, and was called he 
adorer. 

The Hie- The fourth was called the meſſenger of the gods (a), 

rocerict. or Hermes, which correſponds to the Egyptian 

Anubis, with his dog's head and his meaſure of the 

Nile, accompanied by two ſerpents, is nothing but 

the wholſome advice which the dog-ſtar timely 

gives to men, to make off, and to procure them- 

ſelves ſubſiſtence, by obſerving the increaſe of the 

waters. This autopſia or manifeſtation of truth be- 

ing then referred to the primitive intention of the 

ceremony of the rural feaſts, amounted originally 

to intimating to the people aſſembled four things, 

which the prieſts durſt no longer ſay to them after 

they had converted the ſ ymbols i into ſo many gods. 

1. They were put in mind of aſcribing the glory 
of every thing to the Supreme Being, to the only 

intelligence that governs the univerſe at its plea- 
Fare... 

2. They were acquainted with the progreſs of 
the ſun, the particular circumſtance of the month, 
or the order of the year. 

3. With the order of the feaſts. 

4. They were warned to obſerve the dog-days 
and the increaſe of the water in Egypt, or ſome 
other particulars concerning husbandry, and rela- 
ting to the nature of the country. Nothing could 
be better contrived than this feaſt in the ſimplicity 
of its inſtitution. Tully very well apprehended 
the aim and intention of it, which was to teach men 


(a) The Hierocevica from 76 I ſacred ; and from Ki eur 
Interpreter. 


how 
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how to ſubſiſt, how to regulate their works, to live The Tu- 
in peace, and by honouring God to entertain hopes? RX. 
of a better life to come. In a word it is impoſſi- 
ble better to expreſs the intention of theſe feaſts ac- 
cording to the notions of Tully and my own ex- 
plication, than by giving them the names the 
went by. In Greece they were called The/mopho- 
ria (a), in Phœnicia and among the Latins they 
were called Palilia (b), which in both languages 
ſignify the feaſt of the regulations. 
| Let us here recapitulate what was either believed Recapitu- 
or practiſed by the molt ancient patriarchs, among lation. 
the firſt Egyptians, the firſt Arabians, the Chana- 
anites of the firſt ages, the Phenicians, and the 
moſt ancient Greeks. We find in an uniform man- 
ner, that they all of them honoured the moſt High, 
the Supreme Being, the Father of life : that all 
aſſembled at the neomenia, and at the times ap- 
pointed to praiſe God : that all offered ſacrifices of 
| thankſgiving : that all Joined to theſe ſacrifices the 
offering of bread and wine, of ſalt, of the fruits of 
the earth, in a word of the elements of life : that 
all ate in common of what had been conſecrated by 
prayer: that theſe aſſemblies, though chiefly de- 
ſigned to praiſe God, ſerved likewiſe to inform the 
people either of what belonged to manners, or of 
what concerned husbandry and publick order : that 
all treated the dead with reſpect : that they had the 
notion of a juſtice, which would one day or other 
diſtinguiſh the good from the wicked; and finally 
that they all expected another life after this. 

Theſe objects of their belief, and the grounds of 
their practices, have been no- where deſtroyed, but 


(a) S ws, lei 4 10 pelil republics moderator Job. 
(5) Nn pelilia, the pub- 31 : 28. 
lick order. Iſai. 28 : 7. 1922 
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The Por. disfigured by the addition of an infinite number of 
FICAL new-fangled notions and abſurd cuſtoms. 
LAYER) ſpiritual religion, and the worfhip in ſpirit 
and truth, were by cupidity converted into a reli- 
gion altogether ſenſual, more greedy of earthly 
bleſſings than of righteouſneſs. The indifference 
and brutality of the people cauſed them to neglect 
the underſtanding of the ſigns anciently eſtabliſhed 
for their inſtruction. The ſame Ignorance made 
them to transform the ſigns of the ſun, the ſeaſons 
d4anqd feaſts, or the ſymbolical men and animals, into 
ſo many gods, with which their imagination peopled 
the heaven. Another miſtake cauſed theſe pre- 
tended celeſtial men and women to be taken for ſo 
many perions notable formerly upon the earth, and 
_ tranſported into the ſtars after death. The abuſe of 
= the figurative language and animals introduced a 
= veneration for real animals, the perſuaſion of the 
1 metempſychoſis, and a Way of lite full of ſuperſti- 
tious practices. 
The magnificent ceremonies whereby the Egyp- 
tians inceſſantly recalled to the minds of the aſliſt- 
ants the belief of the firſt men concerning the Judg- 
ment of God, and the hopes which are to quiet the 
minds of the Juſt ar the approach of death, were 
miſtaken for a picture of the place where fouls are 
_ confined, and gave birth to the hell of Orpheus, 
every whit as ridiculous as the heaven of poets, 
What an indeſtructible tradition attended with 
conſtant practices had been able to preſerve of 
the ancient doctrine, proved ar laſt ſo very oppo- 
ſite to the popular notions, that the prieſts thought 
themſelves under the neceiſity of uſing much cir- 
cumſpection, and of having recourſe not only to 
the trial of their diſciples, but alſo to the oath of 
ſecrecy. The reaſon of the prieſts themſelves went 
aſtray 1 in this eee of obſcure ſigns and myſte- 
rious 
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riots practices. Then came on ſyſtems. One The Tu- 
looked out among all this apparatus of ceremonies 259xY - 


and fables, for a complete ſet of phyſicks; and on 
taking the gods for the ſeveral parts of nature, 
he demoliſhed all manner of religion from a prin- 
ciple of philoſophy. Another tried to find out a 
complete body of moral and inſtructive maxims, 
under the cover of the moſt ſcandalous fables. 


Others imagined they had found the moſt profound 


metaphylicks therein. Nor does the ſtupid ſimpli- 
city of the Egyptian, who takes a man for a man 
and an ox for an ox, appear by much ſo ſhocking 
as the ſublime nonſenſe of a Platonick, who ſees 
Monades and Triades every where who, in a 
figure of Iſis expoſed in the middle of an aſſembly 


of husbandmen, finds the archetype world, the in- 


tellectual world, and the ſenſible world; or who 
ſeeks in the feet of a goat the picture of univerſal 
nature; or who finds out in the horn of an ox the 
efficacy of the impreſlions of his imaginary genii. 
Thus the learned, from a habit of diving into 
matters, and of looking out for extraordinary ex- 


plications, have perplexed a ſubject of itſelf very 


ſimple. The religion of the Egyptians, and the 
whole heatheniſm that proceeded from it, are no- 


thing but the religion of the patriarchs corrupted 


by extravagant additions. We need only caſt our 
eyes upon The barker with a dog's head on his 


5 ſhoulders, and wings on his feet, to be ſenſible that 


this figure was a warning to think of retiring. 
The very light of a lion's body joined to the head 
_ of a young girl, ſhews us, that this odd mixture 


relates to the paſſing of the ſun under the ſigns of 


Leo and Virgo. The intention of the other figures 
s eaſily gueſſed from theſe. They evidently ſerved 


as ſo many marks and characters. How then be- 


came they gods, if not becauſe theſe figures, through 
„„ 
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The Pox· the Tenorance and cupiZity of the people, have 


TICAL 
HEAVEN. 


been converted into ſo many real objects; into ſo 
many powers having a conformity with their incli- 


nations? which has at laſt given birth to an extra- 
vagant worſhip, to an amazing multiplicity of fa- 


bles, and then to philoſophical ſyſtems as ridiculous 
as the fables themſelves. A few regular aſſemblies 


_ excepted, in which by publick authority were pre- 


ſerved ſome footſteps of truth together with ſome 
ancient cuſtoms; the whole went on from bad to 


worſe, from the liberty of imbelliſhments and in- 


terpretations. The gods were multiplied in the 
popular diſcourſes as much as the ſymbols, and even 
in proportion to the different names given one and 


the ſame ſymbol. Oftentimes, the minuteſt equi- 


vocations proceeding from a variety in the pronun- 


ciation, the diverſity of dreſſes of the ſame figure, 


nay a bare change of place, a trifle added or re- 


trenched, gave birth to a new god. We have ſeen 


the many different forms aſſumed by Iſis, under 
which it was not altogether eaſy to know her again 


at firſt. Moloch, Baal, Marnas, Adonis, Atys, 
Ammon, Jupiter, all of them are but one and the 


ſame Oſiris. Thot, Anubis, Hermes, Camillus, 


Dedalus, Icarus, Mercury, Eſculapius, and Janus, 


are nothing but the dog: ſtar diſguiſed. Menes, Mi- 


nos, Menophis, Mnevis, Memnon, Apollo, Mars, 


Dionyſus, Bacchus, Proteus, Hercules, are no other 
but Horus diverſified. Two ſymbols were often 
confounded. The lyre, which Mercury is reputed 


the inventor of, is alſo found in the hands of Apollo, 
and they likewiſe put near the latter, the ſerpent, 


which is inſeparable from Eſculapius becauſe the 
ſymbols of the dog-ſtar and of husbandry had an 
eſſential relation to the ſolemnity of feaſts, and the 
ſubſiſtence of ſociety. On the other hand the ſame 


ſymbol often gave birth to many new deities, by 


. 
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changing their name and attribute, or by paſſing The Tux- 
from one province to another. Thus it is that ther. 


Eſculapius of Epidaurus has an imployment very 
different from that of the Marcol of the Chanaan- 
ites, though they both were no other than the Thot, 
the advice of the ſtar which procured the Egyp- 
tians both riches and ſecurity. 


Men could eaſily make choice among this mul- 


tiplicity of protectors, there being enough to pleaſe 
all taſtes. Each canton had its tutelar gods, whoſe 


hiſtories were told, and their monuments ſhewed. 
They were patriot and affectionate gods, on which 
people might confidently depend. It was but na- 


tural to give them the pre-eminence. But this pre- 


dilection went not ſo far as to ſhut the door to the 
foreign gods. People did not care to be out of 


favour with any of theſe powers. They were ad- 
mitted into the company of each other; and often- 
times gods proceeding from one and the ſame ſym- 


bol, met together with an equipage and functions 
which made them paſs for gods of very different 


countries and families. They ſometimes were at 
variance about precedency; their nobility being for 
certain very difficult to be unravelled, as it was 
altogether imaginary, like that of many of our earthly 
deities. The Greek chroniclers took care to forge 

genealogies for them; which they did as well as 

they could. The celeſtial court was not the ſame 
in Egypt as in Greece. In Egypt it was Ofiris 


that gave light to the world. In Greece Ofiris or 


Jupiter was freed from that care. The ſceptre and 
thunderbolt were left to him : But the chariot of the 


day was given to Horus or Apollo. Jupiter could 


neither do every thing, nor be every where. Lieu- 
tenants were then given him, each with ſeparate 
diſtricts. Every thing aſſumed a ſettled form. The 


| hiſtories of the gods were compoſed z and by at- 
5 tributing 
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The HIS T O R V, &c. 


The Pox- tributing to them what each nation in particular 


TICAL 


Heaven 


was pleaſed to publiſh on their account; by adding 
thereto the hiſtories of the miniſters of the temples, 
and thoſe of the kings who had favoured their wor- 
ſhip ; but chiefly by excuſing the diſorders of wo- 


men on account of the pretended diſguiſes of theſe 
gods poſſeſſed with their charms ; they formed that 


monſtrous lump of mythology, in which it 1s no 
wonder that we find no ſenſe, no coherency, no 
order of place or time, nor any kind of regard either 
to reaſon or good manners. Though the major 
part of theſe fabulous recitals be utterly extrava- 
gant 3 yet, as they have made part of the ſtrange 


theology of our forefathers, men have at all times 
endeavoured to find out the true origine of them. 
I have ventured my own conjectures on the ſame 


ſubject; becauſe they appeared to me to amount 
nearly to a certainty, and the whole might be un- 
ravelled with no leſs decency than benefit. It is 


no longer ſo with regard to the minute particulars 


of theſe extravagances. Sure, there is no ſubject 
upon which 1t will be more lawful to ſet bounds to 
one's knowledge. 


The End of the FIRST VOLUME, 


| 
1 


. 
| N 
\ CHATE or Hecate, Queen of Heaven, pages 115 and 


120. 
Acheruſe (lake of ) 84. 
Adonis and Achad under the 3 of 9 BED 
Age (golden) 236. 
Allegories. Their origine, 19. 
Amazones. Their origine, 51. 
Ammon (Jupiter) 100, and folhav. 
Amulets. Their firſt uſe, 2 59. 
Andromeda (fable of) 212. 
Angerona (the) of the Romans. Fallely taken for the 2oddeſs 
of Silence, 71. 
Animals (ſacred) 241. 
Animals (living) ſubſtituted to the * of the Zodiack, $1. 
Anniverſaries (ſacrifices of the) 4 


Anubis. The dog-ſtar. Origine 7 that name, 27. — of 


Anubis, 35. 


Anubis, or Iſis accompanied with a tortoiſe, or a duck, ora 


lizard, 160. 
Aphrodite, goddeſs of harveſts, 1 20. 
Apis and Mnevis, 246, and folhrw. 
Apollo (the Horus) 163, and follow. 
Apollo and the Muſes 203, and follow. 
Arachne and Pallas, their debate, 219. 
Argonauts, their expedition 216, and follow. 
Argus (fable of) 220. 
Artemiſia, 124. 


Aſſembly of the judges, or of the prieſts, proclaimed by a 


Horus with a great beard, 231, and follow. 
Aſtarte, goddeſs of herds, 120. | 

Atergatis, queen of fiſhes, ibid. 

Atlas. Etymology of that name, 172, and follenv. 
—— diſcharged of his load by Hercules, 176. 

mount, 17 

Atys (the) of the 3 is the Oſiris of Fgypt, 126. 
Auſterities of n their origine, 278. 


U B. BAAT, 


IND EY. 


AAL under the figure of Oliris, 1 111. 

Bacchanals. Their origine, 17. and follow. Reaſons of 
what was practiſed at theſe feaſts, 150, and follocu. | 
Bacchants, why ſurnamed Menades, Tyades, and Beſſarides, 154. 
Bacchus, 145. confounded with N imbrod, 149. with Horus, 

156. and follow. 

2 rg tree, a plant ſymbol of fecundity, or of acertain — 


* (the) of the Gauls. Horus, 163. 
Bellerophon (fable of) 210. 
Birds, ſymbols of the winds, 31. 
ABIRI (the) of Samothracia, 20. 
5 Caduceus (Mercury's) its origine, 187. 
— (the) of the Hetrurians, 1 86, and follow. 
Canopus: etymology of that name, and the uſe of the canopi, 
38, and 39. 
Caron: His boat, 87. 
Cenotaph : a mock coffin uſed in the anniverſaries : ſource of 
many deities, 1 39. 
Cepheus and Caſliopea (fable of) 21 $. 
Cerberus, 87. his three heads, 76:9. 
Ceremonies. ({y mbolical) pon to . the memory of 
great events, 73. | 
_ Ceremonies (funeral) 34. 
Ceres (origine of] 273. "eoddeſs of corn, 179. her poppies, 276. 
Characters of the current writing: when and why invented, ot. 
their number and progreſs, ibid. rejected by the Chineſe, 
ibid. get the better of the hieroglyphical writing, 93. 
Charites (the) or Graces 203, and 205. 
Chimæra (the) 211. | 
Circe (fable of) 223. 
Circle (the) of the ſun, ſymbol of God, 98. 
Coeœemeteria (180) of the Egyptians, 84. 
:Oolche, Nin 
Corybantes, Cretian facrificers, 144. 
Creſcent moon over the head of Is, proclamation of a bade 
or of the Neomenia, 53. 
Cretians, their origine, 143. their labyrinth, ibid. Cretian nation 
divided into three claſſes, ibid. 
Croſs in the form of a Tau: inſtrument to meaſure the increaſes 
of the Nile, 258. 
Curetes, Cretian huſbandmen, 1 
Cybele or Rhæa, the Phrygian Iſis, 125. 


D. DACTYII 


1 5 2. 


ACTYLI (the) Mackfniths and bandicraſts of Crete, 
143, and 165. 

Dagon, god of husbandry. Horus, 138. 

Dedalus, his origine, 193, and 194. 

Dei, Deio, Deione, mother of plenty. Iſis, 121. 

Delos, why called the refuge of Latona, 161. 

Delphi (oracle of) 207. 

Diana, or Deione, or Iſis, 121. why taken ſometimes for the 

moon, then for the earth, and for the wiſe of Pluto, 122. 8 

Dionyſus, 145. 

Diſguile of one's ſex, why forbidden by the law of Moſes, 132. 

— Divination, auguries, oracles, &c. See all theſe Subject; in the 
beginning of vol. the ſecond. : 

Dog-itar, or the riſing of the ſtar called Seirius, 34, 1 181, 185, 

| 192, and fullow. 


: E. 

Een time of ſowing and harveſt in) 12. origine of the falſe 
1 duration of the ancient kings of Egypt, 181. and fallow. 
Egyptians, their precautions in burials, 22. 

Eleuſis. Its myſteries, 268. 

Eliſian fields. Their ones, 86. 

Erichthon (fable of) Horus, 59. 
Eros, love and his torch, 177. It is Horus. 
Eſculapius, or Anubis, 186. 
e (che) 208. 5 

AUNI. Their origine, 153. 

Feaſts (repreſentative). Their eſtabliſhment 16. Memorials 
of great events 73. Proclamation of theſe ſeaſts 44. Feaſt in 
memory of the flood, 74, and 75. 

February, the fineſt month of the year in Egypt, 236. 

Fire, the emblem of God, 18. 
Flood (the). Alterations it cauſes throughout nature, 74. 

Furies, 208. e 

G. 

IANTS {allegory of the) 76. their picture 77 and 78. 

J origine of their names, 77. 

God. The idea of God confounded with that of the Sun and 

of Ofiris, 96. 

Gods (Egyptian) ted to Aſia and aer 107. | 
Gods (the names of me): Their relation with the Phenician 
language, 109. 
Gods (genealogy of the) 229. 
Gorgones, 135. Iſis. 
Graces, 203, 205, and 207. 1 
U 2 H. HA R- 


. 
H. 
ARPIES, 210... 
Harpocrates, 66. ſignification of that name, 71. things 

1 "attending Harpocrates, 71, and 72. 

Hawk (the) 3 of the Eteſian winds, 32. 

Heaven (poetical). It was the ſymbolical writing in its origine, 2. 

Heavenly hoſt, 110, and 111. 

Hebrews. Origine of their firſt cuſtoms, 4, and 6. 

Hecate, queen of heaven, 120. Tas. 

Hercules, 18. 

Hero, or Adonis, 111. 

| Heſperides. Their garden, 175. 

Horn of abundance, 72, and 11 

Horus, a publick ſign marking the ſeveral works of the year, 
5 4, and 60. ſignification of that name, ibid. manner in which 

bie was carried at the repreſentative feaſts, 5 57, and follow. 

Horus with the head and claws of a lion, 77. carried on a 

_ winnowing van, 80. ſwaddled, the ſymbol of huſbandry as 
yet weak, 79. honoured and taken for Menes ſon of Cham, 
104. his different names, 106. taken for a child, 97. 

Huntings (general) of the ancient nations. Their origine, 17, 
and 74. ſacrifice that preceded them, repaſt that ſucceeded 

them, 81. abuſes introduced As, ibid. 

Hyades, 175. 

_ Hymen, 177. 

ANUS (the) of \ the Latins, 189, and gane, 

J Jaſon and Medea, 220. 

Icarus (fable and origine of) 19 

Idolatry. Prejudice of the learned e the beginning of 
idolatry, 2. Its true origine, 2, 89, and 93. Its progreſs, 106. 

Jehov. Its ſignifieation in the primitive uſe, 100. 

His (the Egyptian) ſymbol of the earth and of the feaſts peculiar 
to each ſeaſon, 50, and 102. 

Ilis queen of heaven, 101. miſtaken for a real woman, 115. 
her different names, 115, aud 117. the ſame as the Phenician 
Ceres, 121. mother of the living, e called Lilith, or the 
owl, 123. 

| Thaca (menſa), or the picture of the ancient bieroglyphicks, 
How confuſed, 164. 

Jupiter-Hammon 99, and folk. 

Jupiter, ſon of Saturn, 234. 


* 
Nx and queen of heaven. Cr Zine of theſe terms, 110. 
5 | - 4 Ib _Laby- 


MF DE 3; 
„ 
Abyrinth. Its origine, 30. 

Lamb (paſchal). Why it was forbidden to eat any part 
of it raw, and to boil its fleſh, 253. Why the doors of the 
Hebrews were beſmeared with it, 254. 

Latona (fable of) 160, and follow. 

Liber, or Bacchus, 149, and 150. Horus. 

Lotus (flower of ), an ornament over the head of Iſis. Its mean- 
ing, 53. 

Pr 80d of) 177, and follav. 

| Lucina, queen of woods, or Iſis, 116, and + IG 


M. | 
5 AIA, W of Mercury, 192. 
x Manes (the). The firit lignification of that word, 190. 
Mars and Hezus, 165, and 166. 

Medea and Jaſon, 220. 
Meduſa, the publick ſign of the preſſing of olives, 135, and 209. 


Memnon (the ſtatue of) 200. 
Memphis (the famous temple of) 24 


Menades, women that carried the (ymbels at the repreſentative 


| feaſts, 154. 

© Menes, firſt king of the colony of Cham in Egypt, 20. 
Menoſiris and Menophis. Why theſe names were given to 

_ Horus, 105. Menophis is the ſame as Mnevis, ibid. 

Mercury, 181, and follow. Why nos Ach with a buck and 
a cock, 192. | 

Metamorphoſes. Their origine, 228. 

Metempſychoſis. Its beginning, 243. 

Minerva. Origine of that name. The public ſign of the time 
proper for linen-works, 1 36. | 

Minos or Menes (the Egyptian), Heme: 141. 

Minos the ſecond, 142. 

Mnevis and Apis, 246. 

Moloch, or Melchom (honours paid to) 111. 

Moon (the) or Iſis, 103. creſcent moon over the head of In, 53s 

and 102. full moon: its meaning, ibid. 

Mulciber, 169. 

Muſes, 203, and follow. 


Myſteries (the ſecret of the Egyptian) oh. 


N. 


Avization: Its fymbol or poblick ben, 47: | 
Neomeniz, feaſts celebrated at the new moons. Their 


origine, 7, and 8. 
Neptune, why reputed: the ſon of Saturn, 234. ſymbol of the 


returns of the fleets, 47, Sc. 99. 
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FF 
Nile (the river), its overflowings; their beginning, increaſe, 
duration, cauſes, and effecis, 24. ſigns of the overflow, 25. 
the method of meaſuring its different altitudes, 25 8. 
Nile (the) under the figure of a god, 108. 
Niobe, 215, and folbw. © 
Noah. Religion of his n. 31. 


IRacles, their origine, Di 

Orgia (feaſts called). 3 praiſed there, and 

their meaning, 79. 

Orion, conſtellation, 175. 

Ofiris, ſymbol of the ſun, 45. mel of his name, his 
attributes, bd. ſymbol of anniverſaries, 139. confounded 
with the ſun, 96. miſtaken for a man, 97. lis equipages, 

114. his names among the Greeks, ibid. 

Ortygia: origine of that name, 161. 

| Owl (Minerva's) 227. 


Aleſtine properly ſo called. Its fituation gives birth to the 
fable of Perſeus and Andromeda, 212. 8 

: Fe 283. 

Pallas (the) of the Athenians, « or the Pales of the ancient 84. 
bines, the Iſis of the Egyptians, 1 43. 

Pamylia (feaſts of the). Signification of that term, Ts . 

Pan: origine of that name, 153. Protector of herds, 179. 

Parcæ, 208. 

Parnaſſus, 207. 

Pegaſus, 205. 

Perſeus and Andromeda, 212. 

Phantoms: their origine, 228. 

Phaſis, a river of Colchis, carrying gold duſt with i it, 217. 

Phenicians (the) convey the poiſon of idolatry e 108. 

Phenix: origine of that fable, 184. | 

Phocz, ſea-horſes of Proteus, 180. 

- Pleiades, a conſtellation, 175, and 181. 

Pluto, 204. or the funeral Oſiris, 243. 

Poppies (the) of Ceres, 276. 

Principles (falſe doctrine of two), its , 2 8 

Proſerpine or Perſephone, 273. 

Proteus and his ſea-horſes, 180. 

Pyramids (Egyptian). Their ancient deſtination, 21. 

Pythian games (origine of the) 162. 

Python, 161, and 25 . 

Python or Typhon chained up, 258. 


AM (the feaſt of the), Ke ſo famous in Egypt, 57. 
Ram, buck, lamb, kid; why immolated among the He- 
brews, 2 52. | Religion 


IN D E X. 
Religion of the ancients, the ſame with that of Noah, 261. 


Rhea, the Phrygian Iſis, 125. 
Rivers. Why repreſented with a bull-head, 246. 
S. 


NAIS, a city of ancient Egypt, 231. Fires and bende of 
Sais, 230. Reaſon of theſe ancient cuſtoms, ibid. 
Samothincia (Cabiri of) 201. 
Saturn, 234, and follow. His bonds, 237. he is miſtaken for 
Noah, 238. for Abraham, 239. for time, 240. 
Satyrs, their origine, 153. 
Scarabeus, ſymbol of the air, 4 
Scepter (origine of the) 187. Scepter of the tribe of Judah, ibid. 
Sculpture, innocent in its origine; ; why afterwards forbidden the 
| Hebrews, 250. 
Sea (the) of braſs, why ſupported-upon the rump of bulls, 25 I. 
Semele ; true ſignification of that name, 145. 
Serpent, ſymbol of life, 42, and 264. 
Silenus, preceptor to Bacchus, 155. 
Sirbonis (lake) its bitumen, 213. 
Sphinx (the); deſcription, origine, and uſe of that ſymbol, 36. 
Its etymology, 37. 

Sun (the) — by a circle ſymbol of God. The fun, 
confounded with a dead man, 97. chariot of the ſun, 113. 
Symbols, their firſt uſe, 18. particular account of the Egyptian | 

ſymbols, 31. ſymbols of the winds, ibid. 
IR They are ſo many 18 $, 226. 


AU, a craſs in the form of a T. 8 to meaſure 
the ſeveral increaſes of the Nile, 258. 

Thebes, why called the city of God, 100. by whom founded, 24. 

Theogony, or the ſymbols made perſons, 89. 

Theſmophoria, 283. 

Thophet, a vale, abominable for its crue} facrifices, 113. 

Thot, the inventor of the ſymbolical writing, 20, and 29. chief 

of the ſacerdotal Order in Ey pt. 3 30. 

Titanes, 232, and follow 

Tite or Tethis, Iſis, 232. 

Tomb ( 1 7 s) in the iſland Doo: 1 40. 

Torches. Their primitive uſe, 17. 

of Ceres, 57, and 276. 

Trident in the hand of Oſiris, 47. 

Tyades, the Bacchants, 154. * 


TAN (Horus, a child carried 11 a). Reaſon of that cu dom, So. 
Venus the celeſtial, Urania, 127. The popul: r, Iſis, ibid. 
Vetia (the) of the Romans, 18, 


W. WHIP 


N DET 
W. 
HIP (the) in the hand of Oſiris; a mark of authority : 
and 5 113. op 

Wolf (worſhip of the) 24 

Worſhip (religious) 5. 5 aſcribed to animals at plants, 96. 

Writing (ſymbolical). Its invention, 15. birth of the art of 
painting, ibid. and 29. origine of the Fmbolica writing, 19. 
the ſequel of the Egyptian ſymbols, 41. 

Writing (hieroglyphical) retained in the outward worſhip, and 
in the public monuments, 92. : 

Writing (Chineſe). Its inconveniences, 90. | 


EAR (civil) 49. 
—— (rural) or the order of works, 57 


Odiack (invention of the). Origine of its twelve ſigns, 
zbid. and follow. 


— I l n 2 * ERS — — 


Explanation of the Frontiſpiece. 


T repreſents Democritus, who retired among the tombs of 

Abdera his country, and renounced all the imploy ments of 
men, that he might without diſtraction meditate. upon the 
ſtructure of the world, which he fancied to have been formed 
: by the ſubſiding and concurrence of certain ſmall pre-exiſtent 
pieces, which he is pleaſed to call atoms. One of the place 
comes, and puts near the . a flate, on which. he has 

written this verſe : | 


Os wiv Snuoeyer abe, dN yeegy ov. 
Man was not made ta conſtruct the earth, but to cultivate it. 


The huſbandmen, and thoſe: who paſſing read this epigram, 
or hear it read, deride the philoſopher. One ſhrugs : the other 
burſts out o' laughing. All of them are ſenſible that we have 
received intelligence enough to regulate our works and man- 
ners: but that we can no way underſtand what has not been 
intr uſted to our care. This 1 is 1 Tan ofeghignbole- Work. 


N names 1 3 r of the cuts are at the end of 7 I ' rs 
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